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PREFACE. 


Q  rilHIS  book  is  intended  to  form  a  companion  volume  to  my 

-*-  edition  of  the  treatise  of  ApoUonius  on  Conic  Sections 
lately  published.  If  it  was  worth  while  to  attempt  to  make  the 
work  of  "the  great  geometer"  accessible  to  the  mathematician 
of  to-day  who  might  not  be  able,  in  consequence  of  its  length 
and  of  its  form,  either  to  read  it  in  the  original  Greek  or  in  a 
Latin  translation,  or,  having  read  it,  to  master  it  and  grasp  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  treatise,  I  feel  that  I  owe  even  less  of  an 
apology  for  offering  to  the  public  a  reproduction,  on  the  same 
lines,  of  the  extant  works  of  perhaps  the  greatest  mathematical 
genius  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Michel  Chasles  has  drawn  an  instructive  distinction  between 
the  predominant  features  of  the  geometry  of  Archimedes  and 
of  the  geometry  which  we  find  so  highly  developed  in  ApoUo- 
nius. Their  works  may  be  regarded,  says  Chasles,  as  the  origin 
and  basis  of  two  great  inquiries  which  seem  to  share  between 
them  the  domain  of  geometry.  ApoUonius  is  concerned  with 
the  Oeometry  of  Forms  and  Situations,  while  in  Archimedes 
we  find  the  Oeometry  of  Measurements  dealing  with  the  quad- 
rature of  curvilinear  plane  figures  and  with  the  quadrature 
and  cubature  of  curved  surfaces,  investigations  which  "gave 
birth  to  the  calculus  of  the  infinite  conceived  and  brought 
to  perfection  successively  by  Kepler,  Cavalieri,  Fermat,  Leibniz, 
and  Newton."  But  whether  Archimedes  is  viewed  as  the 
man  who,  with  the  limited  means  at  his  disposal,  nevertheless 
succeeded  in  performing  what  are  really  integrations  for  the 
purpose   of  finding  the  area  of  a  parabolic  segment  and  a 
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spiral,  the  surface  and  volume  of  a  sphere  and  a  segment 
of  a  sphere,  and  the  volume  of  any  segments  of  the  solids 
of  revolution  of  the  second  degree,  whether  he  is  seen  finding 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  parabolic  segment,  calculating 
arithmetical  approximations  to  the  value  of  ir,  inventing  a 
system  for  expressing  in  words  any  number  up  to  that  which 
we  should  write  down  with  1  followed  by  80,000  billion 
ciphers,  or  inventing  the  whole  science  of  hydrostatics  and  at 
the  same  time  cairying  it  so  far  as  to  give  a  most  complete 
investigation  of  the  positions  of  rest  and  stability  of  a  right 
segmefut  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  floating  in  a  fluid,  the 
intelligent  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  remarkable 
range  of  subjects  and  the  mastery  of  treatment.  And  if  these 
are  such  as  to  create  genuine  enthusiasm  in  the  student  of 
Archimedes,  the  style  and  method  are  no  less  irresistibly 
attractive.  One  feature  which  will  probably  most  impress  the 
mathematician  accustomed  to  the  rapidity  and  directness  secured 
by  the  generality  of  modem  methods  is  the  deliberation  with 
which  Archimedes  approaches  the  solution  of  any  one  of  his 
main  problems.  Tet  this  very  characteristic,  with  its  incidental 
effects,  ia  calculated  to  excite  the  more  admiration  because  the 
method  suggests  the  tactics  of  some  great  strategist  who 
foresees  everything,  eliminates  everything  not  immediately 
conducive  to  the  execution  of  his  plan,  masters  every  position 
in  its  order,  and  then  suddenly  (when  the  very  elaboration  of 
the  scheme  has  almost  obscured,  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator, 
its  ultimate  object)  strikes  the  final  blow.  Thus  we  read  in 
Archimedes  proposition  after  proposition  the  bearing  of  which  is 
not  immediately  obvious  but  which  we  find  infallibly  used  later 
on ;  and  we  are  led  on  by  such  easy  stages  that  the  difficulty  of 
the  original  problem,  as  presented  at  the  outset,  is  scarcely 
appreciated.  As  Plutarch  says,  "it  is  not  possible  to  find  in 
geometry  more  difficult  and  troublesome  questions,  or  more 
simple  and  lucid  explanations."  But  it  is  decidedly  a  rhetorical 
exaggeration  when  Plutarch  goes  on  to  say  that  we  are  deceived 
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by  the  easiness  of  the  successive  steps  into  the  belief  that  anyone 
could  have  discovered  them  for  himself.  On  the  contrary,  the 
studied  simplicity  and  the  perfect  finish  of  the  treatises  involve 
at  the  same  time  an  element  of  mystery.  Though  each  step 
depends  upon  the  preceding  ones,  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to 
how  they  were  suggested  to  Archimedes.  There  is,  in  &ct, 
much  truth  in  a  remark  of  Wallis  to  the  effect  that  he  seems 
'*  as  it  were  of  set  purpose  to  have  covered  up  the  traces  of  his 
investigation  as  if  he  had  grudged  posterity  the  secret  of  his 
method  of  inquiry  while  he  wished  to  extort  from  them  assent 
to  his  results.''  Wallis  adds  with  equal  reason  that  not  only 
Archimedes  but  nearly  all  the  ancients  so  hid  away  from 
posterity  their  method  of  Analysis  (though  it  is  certain  that 
they  had. one)  that  more  modem  mathematicicms  found  it  easier 
to  invent  a  new  Analysis  than  to  seek  out  the  old.  This  is  no 
doubt  the  reason  why  Archimedes  and  other  Greek  geometers 
have  received  so  little  attention  during  the  present  century  and 
why  Archimedes  is  for  the  most  part  only  vaguely  remembered 
as  the  inventor  of  a  screw,  while  even  mathematicians  scarcely 
know  him  except  as  the  discoverer  of  the  principle  in  hydro- 
statics which  bears  his  name.  It  is  only  of  recent  years  that 
we  have  had  a  satisfactory  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  that  of 
Heiberg  brought  out  in  1880-1,  and  I  know  of  no  complete 
translation  since  the  German  one  of  Nizze,  published  in  1824, 
which  is  now  out  of  print  and  so  rare  that  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  procuring  a  copy. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  then  the  same  as  that  which  I 
followed  in  editing  the  Gonics  of  Apollonius.  In  this  case, 
however,  there  has  been  less  need  as  well  as  less  opportunity  for 
compression,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  i*etain  the  numbering 
of  the  propositions  and  to  enunciate  them  in  a  maimer  more 
nearly  approaching  the  original  without  thereby  biaking  the 
enunciations  obscure.  Moreover,  the  subject  matter  is  not  so 
complicated  as  to  necessitate  absolute  uniformity  in  the  notation 
used  (which  is  the  only  means  whereby  Apollonius  can  be  made 
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even  tolerably  readable),  though  I  have  tried  to  secure  as  much 
uniformity  as  was  fairly  possible.  My  main  object  has  been  to 
present  a  perfectly  faithful  reproduction  of  the  treatises  as  they 
have  come  down  to  us,  neither  adding  anything  nor  leaving  out 
anything  essential  or  important.  The  notes  are  for  the  most 
part  intended  to  throw  light  on  particular  points  in  the  text  or 
to  supply  proofs  of  propositions  assumed  by  Archimedes  as 
known;  sometimes  I  have  thought  it  right  to  insert  within 
square  brackets  after  certain  propositions,  and  in  the  same  type, 
notes  designed  to  bring  out  the  exact  significance  of  those 
propositions,  in  cases  where  to  place  such  notes  in  the  Intro- 
duction or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  might  lead  to  their  being 
overlooked. 

Much  of  the  Introduction  is,  as  will  be  seen,  historical ;  the 
rest  is  devoted  partly  to  giving  a  more  general  view  of  certain 
methods  employed  by  Archimedes  and  of  their  mathematical 
significance  than  would  be  possible  in  notes  to  separate  propo- 
sitions, and  partly  to  the  discussion  of  certain  questions  arising 
out  of  the  subject  matter  upon  which  we  have  no  positive 
historical  data  to  guide  us.  In  these  latter  cases,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  put  forward  hypotheses  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
obscure  points,  I  have  been  careful  to  call  attention  to  their 
speculative  character,  though  I  have  given  the  historical  evidence 
where  such  can  be  quoted  in  support  of  a  particular  h3rpothesis, 
my  object  being  to  place  side  by  side  the  authentic  information 
which  we  possess  and  the  inferences  which  have  been  or  may 
be  drawn  from  it,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  in  a  position 
to  judge  for  himself  how  far  he  can  accept  the  latter  as  probable. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  thought  to  owe  an  apology  for  the  length  of 
one  chapter  on  the  so-called  veva-e^f;,  or  inclinaHonea,  which  goes 
somewhat  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of 
Archimedes;  but  the  subject  is  interesting,  and  I  thought  it 
well  to  make  my  account  of  it  as  complete  as  possible  in 
order  to  round  ofif,  as  it  were,  my  studies  in  ApoUonius  and 
Archimedes. 
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I  have  had  one  disappointment  in  preparing  this  book  for 
the  press.  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  place  on  or  opposite 
the  title-page  a  portrait  of  Archimedes,  and  I  was  encouraged 
in  this  idea  by  the  fact  that  the  title-page  of  Torelli  s  edition 
bears  a  representation  in  medallion  form  on  which  are  endorsed 
the  words  Archimedis  effigies  marmorea  in  veteri  anaglypho 
Romae  asservcUo.  Caution  was  however  suggested  when  I 
found  two  more  portraits  wholly  unlike  this  but  still  claiming  to 
represent  Archimedes,  one  of  them  appearing  at  the  beginning 
of  Peyrard's  French  translation  of  1807,  and  the  other  in 
Qronovius'  Thesaurus  Oraecarum  Antiquitatum ;  and  I  thought 
it  well  to  inquire  further  into  the  matter.  I  am  now  informed 
by  Dr  A.  S.  Murray  of  the  British  Museum  that  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  authority  for  any  one  of  the  three,  and 
that  writers  on  iconography  apparently  do  not  recognise  an 
Archimedes  among  existing  portraita  I  was,  therefore,  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  give  up  my  idea. 

The  proof  sheets  have,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  been  read 
over  by  my  brother,  Dr  R.  S.  Heath,  Principal  of  Mason  College, 
Birmingham ;  and  I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
him  for  undertaking  what  might  well  have  seemed,  to  any  one 
less  genuinely  interested  in  Greek  geometry,  a  thankless  task. 


T.  L.  HEATH. 


March,  1887. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ABCHIMEDES. 

A  LIFE  of  Archimedes  was  written  by  one  Heracleides*,  but 
this  biography  has  not  suryived,  and  such  particulars  as  are  known 
have  to  be  collected  from  many  various  sources  f.  According  to 
'  Tzetzes  I  he  died  at  the  age  of  75,  and,  as  he  perished  in  the  sack 
of  Syracuse  (b.c.  212),  it  follows  that  he  was  probably  bom  about 
287  B.C.  He  was  the  son  of  Pheidias  the  astronomer§,  and  was 
on  intimate  terms  with,  if  not  related  to,  king  Hieron  and  his 

*  Eatooias  mentions  this  work  in  his  oommentaiy  on  Arohimedes'  Measure- 
ment of  the  eireUi  tSs  ifyqcw  *ILpaK\ei8rjs  Iv  rt}  *kpx'^'fi^v%  pitp.  He  alludes  to  it 
again  in  his  commentary  on  Apollonins'  Conies  (ed.  Heiberg,  VoL  n.  p.  168), 
where,  however,  the  name  is  wrongly  given  as  ^RpducXetos.  This  Heraoleides  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Heraoleides  mentioned  by  Archimedes  himself  in  the 
preface  to  his  book  On  Spirals. 

t  An  exhaustive  collection  of  the  materials  is  given  in  Heibeig's  QiMestiones 
Archimedeae  (1879).  The  preface  to  Torelli's  edition  also  gives  the  main  points, 
and  the  same  work  (pp.  363 — 370)  quotes  at  length  most  of  the  original 
references  to  the  mechanical  inventions  of  Archimedes.  Further,  the  article 
Archimedes  (by  Hultsoh)  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Real-Encyclqpddie  der  classischen 
AUertumswissenschaften  gives  an  entirely  admirable  summary  of  all  the  available 
information.  See  also  Snsemihl's  Geschichte  der  grieckischen  Litteratur  in  der 
Alexandrinerzeit,  i.  pp.  723 — 733. 

X  Tzetzes,  ChUiad.,  n.  35,  105. 

§  Pheidias  is  mentioned  in  the  Sand-reckoner  of  Arohimedes,  ruv  rporipup 
AffTpoX&ywp  Ed96^ov...^eidla  S^  rod  &/ioG  rarpm  (the  last  words  being  the  correction 
of  Blass  for  rov  ' AxoOrarpoSf  the  reading  of  the  text).  Gf.  Schol.  Clark,  in 
Gregor.  Nazianz.  Or.  34,  p.  355  a  Morel,  ^etdlas  rb  iUp  y4»os  tfv  2vpa«6^ios 
diTTpo\6yos  6  *Apxifi'ifiovs  ran/jp. 
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son  Gtelon.  It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Diodorus*  that  he  spent 
a  considerable  time  at  Alexandria,  where  it  may  be  inferred  that 
he  studied  with  the  successors  of  Euclid.  It  may  have  been  at 
Alexandria  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Conon  of  Samos 
(for  whom  he  had  the  highest  regard  both  as  a  mathematician 
and  as  a  personal  friend)  and  of  Eratosthenes.  To  the  former 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  communicating  his  discoveries  before  their 
publication,  and  it  is  to  the  latter  that  the  famous  Cattle-problem 
purports  to  have  been  sent.  Another  friend,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
several  of  his  works,  was  Dositheus  of  Pelusium,  a  pupil  of  Conon, 
presumably  at  Alexandria  though  at  a  date  subsequent  to  Archi- 
medes' sojourn  there. 

After  his  return  to  Syracuse  he  lived  a  life  entirely  devoted 
to  mathematical  research.  Incidentally  he  made  himself  famous 
by  a  variety  of  ingenious  mechanical  inventions.  These  things 
were  however  merely  the  "diversions  of  geometry  at  playt,"  and 
he  attached  no  importance  to  them.  In  the  words  of  Plutarch,  "  he 
possessed  so  high  a  spirit,  so  profound  a  soal,  and  such  treasures 
of  scientific  knowledge  that,  though  these  inventions  had  obtained 
for  him  the  renown  of  more  than  human  sagacity,  he  yet  would 
not  deign  to  leave  behind  him  any  written  work  on  such  subjects, 
but,  regarding  as  ignoble  and  sordid  the  business  of  mechanics 
and  every  sort  of  art  which  is  directed  to  use  and  profit,  he  placed 
his  whole  ambition  in  those  speculations  in  whose  beauty  and 
subtlety  there  is  no  admixture  of  the  common  needs  of  life|."  In 
fact  he  wrote  only  one  such  mechanical  book,  On  Sp?iere-niaking% 
to  which  allusion  will  be  made  later. 

Some  of  his  mechanical  inventions  were  used  with  great  efifect 
against  the  Romans  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse.     Thus  he  contrived 

*  DiodoruR  v.  37,  3,  oOf  [rods  kox^m]  *Apx*Mi^^5  ^  Supaic6<rtoj  edpep,  8t€ 
rapipaXev  els  Alyvirrw, 

t  Plutarch,  MarcelluSj  14. 

t  ibid.  17. 

§  Pappus  VIII.  p.  1026  (ed.- Hultsch).  Kdpwos  8k  rod  ^<r(y  6  'Ayriox^ifi 
* Apx^fi'/fBTi  rbv  ^vpaxdatoy  h  yuovov  §ipdov  ffvyrcraxivcn  /iijxo*'^^''  "^^  #card  rifw 
atfxupoiroitaMf  tQ>v  dk  dXXcoy  oithkv  ^uaxivai  ffvprd^ai.  koItoi  Tapk  toTs  roWois  ixl 
/iijXapiKy  So^ixOels  Kal  ^eyaXo^ui^  ti$  ycySfjLcyos  6  Oavfiaffrbs  4K€ivoSy  ware  diafAtwcu 
Tapdi.  v&aiv  dydfHtyirois  inreppaWdyrw  {ffjipo^tieyos,  tQp  re  irpoTryovfUyw  yeiafierpiKijs 
Kal  dpiOfJLTrriKijs  Ix^yAytay  0e<apla$  t4  ppax^ora  doKOvvra  elyai  ffrovdcUcjs  (rvyiypa<l>€V 
ds  ifHUyerau.  rij  dfnjfiiyas  iricrHiftas  oCtws  dyaiHiffai  ws  fiiiSiy  i^ioBev  irwo/Uveiy 
a&raii  ireurdyety. 
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catapults  so  ingeniously  constructed  as  to  be  equally  serviceable 
at  long  or  short  ranges,  machines  for  discharging  showers  of 
missiles  through  holes  made  in  the  walls,  and  others  consisting 
of  long  moveable  poles  projecting  beyond  the  walls  which  either 
dropped  heavy  weights  upon  the  enemy's  ships,  or  grappled  the 
prows  by  means  of  an  iron  hand  or  a  beak  like  that  of  a  crane, 
then  lifted  them  into  the  air  and  let  them  faU  again*.  Marcellus 
is  said  to  have  derided  his  own  engineers  and  artificers  with  the 
words,  "Shall  we  not  make  an  end  of  fighting  against  this  geo- 
metrical Briareus  who,  sitting  at  ease  by  the  sea,  plays  pitch  and 
toss  with  our  ships  to  our  confusion,  and  by  the  multitude  of 
missiles  that  he  hurls  at  us  outdoes  the  hundred-handed  giants  of 
mythology ?t";  but  the  exhortation  had  no  effect,  the  Romans  being 
in  such  abject  terror  that  "if  they  did  but  see  a  piece  of  rope 
or  wood  projecting  above  the  wall,  they  would  cry  'there  it  is 
again,'  declaring  that  Archimedes  was  setting  some  engine  in  motion 
against  them,  and  would  turn  their  backs  and  run  away,  insomuch 
that  Marcellus  desisted  from  aU  conflicts  and  assaults,  putting  all 
his  hope  in  a  long  siege  |." 

If  we  are  rightly  informed,  Archimedes  died,  as  he  had  lived, 

absorbed   in   mathematical   contemplation.      The  accounts  of    the 

exact  circumstances   of   his  death  differ  in  some   details.     Thus 

I  Livy  says  simply  that,  amid  the  scenes  of  confusion  that  followed 

the  capture  of  Syracuse,  he  was  found  intent  on  some  figures  which 

j  he  had  drawn  in  the  dust,  and  was  killed  by  a  soldier  who  did 

I  not  know  who  he  was  §.     Plutarch  gives  more  than  one  version  in 

1 1  the  following  passage.     "  Marcellus  was  most  of  all   afflicted  at 

the  death  of  Archimedes ;  for,  as  fate  would  have  it,  he  was  intent 

on  working  out  some  problem  with  a  diagram  and,  having  fixed 

^  his  mind  and  his  eyes  alike  on  his  investigation,  he  never  noticed 

the  incursion  of  the  Romans  nor  the  capture  of  the  city.     And 

when  a  soldier  came  up  to  him  suddenly  and  bade  him  follow  to 

*  Polybius,  Hist  viii.  7—8 ;  Livy  xxiy.  84;  Platarch,  Marcellus,  16—17. 
t  Plataroh,  MareeUtu,  17. 

*  ibid, 
§  Livy  zxv.  31.     Cam  malta  irae,  mnlta  anaritiae  foeda  ezempla  ederentnr, 

Arohimedem  memoriae  proditum  est  in  tanto  tumaltu,  qaantnm  paaor  captae 
orbifl  in  disonrsa  diripientium  militnm  oiere  poterat,  intentam  formis,  quas  in 
puluere  desoripaerat,  ab  ignaro  milite  qais  esset  interfectam ;  aegre  id  Maroellum 
tolisse  Bepnltnraeqne  oaram  habitam,  et  propinqais  etiam  inqaisitis  honori 
praesidioqne  nomen  ao  memoriam  eius  ftiiase. 

H.  A.  b 
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Marcellus,  he  refused  to  do  so  until  he  had  worked  out  bis  probletii 
to  a  demonstration;  whereat  the  soldier  was  so  enraged  that  he 
drew  his  sword  and  slew  him.  Others  say  that  the  Roman  ran 
up  to  him  with  a  drawn  sword  offering  to  kill  him ;  and,  when 
Archimedes  saw  him,  he  begged  him  earnestly  to  wait  a  short  time 
in  order  that  he  might  not  leave  his  problem  incomplete  and 
unsolved,  but  the  other  took  no  notice  and  killed  him.  Again 
there  is  a  third  account  to  the  effect  that,  as  he  was  carrying  to 
Marcellus  some  of  his  mathematical  instruments,  sundials,  spheres, 
and  angles  adjusted  to  the  apparent  size  of  the  sun  to  the  sight,  some 
soldiers  met  him  and,  being  under  the  impression  that  he  carried 
gold  in  the  vessel,  slew  him*."  The  most  picturesque  version  of  the 
story  is  perhaps  that  which  represents  him  as  saying  to  a  Roman 
soldier  who  came  too  close,  "Stand  away,  fellow,  from  my  diagram," 
whereat  the  man  was  so  enraged  that  he  killed  him  f.  The  addition 
made  to  this  story  by  Zonaras,  representing  him  as  saying  wapa 
xc^aXav  koI  ixyj  wapd  ypafifmv,  while  it  no  doubt  recalls  the  second 
version  given  by  Plutarch,  is  perhaps  the  most  far-fetched  of  the 
touches  put  to  the  picture  by  later  hands. 

Archimedes  is  said  to  have  requested  his  friends  and  relatives 
to  place  upon  his  tomb  a  representation  of  a  cylinder  circumscribing 
a  sphere  within  it,  together  with  an  inscription  giving  the  ratio 
which  the  cylinder  bears  to  the  sphere  I ;  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  he  himself  regarded  the  discovery  of  this  ratio  [On  the 
Sphere  cmd  Cylinder,  i.  33,  34]  as  his  greatest  achievement.  Cicero, 
when  quaestor  in  Sicily,  found  the  tomb  in  a  neglected  state  and 
restored  it§. 

Beyond  the  above  particulars  of  the  life  of  Archimedes,  we 
have  nothing  left  except  a  number  of  stories,  which,  though  perhaps 
not  literally  accurate,  yet  help  us  to  a  conception  of  the  personality 
of  the  most  original  mathematician  of  antiquity  which  we  would 
not  willingly  have  altered.  Thus,  in  illustration  of  his  entire 
preoccupation  by  his  abstract  studies,  we  are  told  that  he  would 
forget  all  about  his  food  and  such  necessities  of  life,  and  would 
be  drawing  geometrical  figures  in  the  ashes  of  the  fire,  or,  when 


*  Plataroh,  MareeUtUf  19. 

t  TzetzeB,  Chil.  ii.  36,  135 ;  Zonaras  ix.  5. 

X  Plutarch,  Marcellus^  17  ad  fin. 

§  Cicero,  Tutc.  v.  64  sq. 
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anointing  himself,  in  the  oil  on  his  body*.  Of  the  same  kind  is 
the  well-known  story  that,  when  he  discovered  in  a  bath  the 
solution  of  the;  question  referred  to  him  by  Hieron  as  to  whether 
a  certain  crown  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  gold  did  not  in 
reality  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  silver,  he  ran  naked  through 
the  street  to  his  home  shouting  cvpi/Ka,  ci!lpi7icat. 

According  to  Pappus  |  it  was  in  connexion  with  his  discovery 
of  the  solution  of  the  problem  To  move  a  given  umght  hy  a  given 
force  that  Archimedes  uttered  the  famous  saying,  "Give  me  a 
place  to  stand  on,  and  I  can  move  the  earth  (S09  /xoi  irciv  ama  koi 
KivQ  rtjv  yrjv)"  Plutarch  represents  him  as  declaring  to  Hieron 
that  any  given  weight  could  be  moved  by  a  given  force,  and 
boasting,  in  reliance  on  the  cogency  of  his  demonstration,  that,  if 
he  were  given  another  earth,  he  would  cross  over  to  it  and  move 
this  one.  ''And  when  Hieron  was  struck  with  amazement  and  asked 
him  to  reduce  the  problem  to  practice  and  to  give  an  illustration 
of  some  great  weight  moved  by  a  small  force,  he  fixed  upon  a  ship 
of  burden  with  three  masts  from  the  king's  arsenal  which  had 
only  been  drawn  up  with  great  labour  and  many  men ;  and  loading 
her  with  many  passengers  and  a  full  freight,  sitting  himself  the 
while  far  off,  with  no  great  endeavour  but  only  holding  the  end 
of  a  compound  pulley  (iroXvenraoro^)  quietly  in  his  hand  and  pulling 
at  it,  he  drew  the  ship  along  smoothly  and  safely  as  if  she  were 
moving  through  the  sea§.''  According  to  Proclus  the  ship  was  one 
which  Hieron  had  had  made  to  send  to  king  Ptolemy,  and,  when  all 
the  Syracusans  with  their  combined  strength  were  unable  to  launch 
it,  Archimedes  contrived  a  mechanical  device  which  enabled  Hieron 
to  move  it  by  himself,  insomuch  that  the  latter  declared  that 
"from  that  day  forth  Archimedes  was  to  be  believed  in  every- 
thing that  he  might  say  ||."  While  however  it  is  thus  established 
that  Archimedes  invented  some  mechanical  contrivance  for  moving 
a  large  ship  and  thus  gave  a  practical  illustration  of  his  thesis, 
it  is  not  certain  whether  the  machine  used  was  simply  a  compound 

*  Platarch,  MareelhUt  17. 

t  Vitnivius,  Architect,  iz.  3.  For  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
Archimedes  probably  solved  this  problem,  see  the  note  following  On  floating 
bodiet,  I.  7  (p.  259  sq.). 

t  Pappus  vni.  p.  1060. 

§  Plutarch,  Marcelltu,  14. 

II  Proclus,  Comm.  on  Eucl,  x.,  p.  68  (ed.  Friedleln). 
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pulley  (iro\voTra<jTos)  as  stated  by  Plutarch;  for  Athenaeus*  in 
describing  the  same  incident,  says  that  a  heUix  was  used.  This 
term  must  be  supposed  to  refer  to  a  machine  similar  to  the  KoxAias 
described  by  Pappus,  in  which  a  cog-wheel  with  oblique  teeth 
moves  on  a  cylindrical  helix  turned  by  a  handle  f.  Pappus,  how- 
ever, describes  it  in  connexion  with  the  /SopovAxos  of  Heron,  and, 
while  he  distinctly  refers  to  Heron  as  his  authority,  he  gives  no 
hint  that  Archimedes  invented  either  the  jSopovXKos  or  the  par- 
ticular KoykLa%]  on  the  other  hand,  the  ?ro\v(nrourro$  is  mentioned 
by  Galen  |,  and  the  rptWa<rros  (triple  pulley)  by  Oribasius§,  as  one 
of  the  inventions  of  Archimedes,  the  rpunraaroi  being  so  called 
either  from  its  having  three  wheels  (Yitruvius)  or  three  ropes 
(Oribasius).  Nevertheless,  it  may  well  be  that  though  the  ship 
could  easily  be  kept  in  motion,  when  once  started,  by  the  rpc- 
<nratrro%  or  TroXua-iraoros,  Archimedes  was  obliged  to  use  an  appliance 
similar  to  the  Ko^^wi  to  give  the  first  impulse. 

The  name  of  yet  another  instrument  appears  in  connexion  with 
the  phrase  about  moving  the  earth.  Tzetzes'  version  is,  ''^Give 
me  a  place  to  stand  on  (ira  )3a>),  and  I  will  move  the  whole  earth 
with  a  xapurrUav \\^*  'y  but,  as  in  another  passaged  he  uses  the  word 
rpunraxTToi,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  two  words  represented  one 
and  the  same  thing**. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  mention  in  this  place  the  other 
mechanical   inventions  of  Archimedes.      The   best   known   is   the 


*  Athenaeas  v.  207  a-b,  KarcurKevdcas  yd.p  fXiKa  rb  tt^XucoOtov  <rKd<l>os  els  rrjir 
SdXoffffouf  Kar^aye*  rfnaros  d'  'ApxM^^^^  *vpe  Hiv  rip  fXixos  KaraffKeu^v,  To  the 
same  effect  is  the  statement  of  Eastathias  ad  II,  in.  p.  114  (ed.  Stallb.)  \4yerai 
8i  i\i^  Koi  Ti  /iiTXcu'^  c7dos,  t  Tpdros  tbpOnt  h  'Apx'-P^'^V^  eOdoxlfjufffi,  0a^(|  ^t*  (t&rov, 

t  Pappas  vin.  pp.  1066,  1108  sq. 

t  Galen,  in  Hippocr.  De  artie,,  iv.  47  (  =  zvin.  p.  747,  ed.  Eiihn). 

§  Oribasins,  CoU,  med,,  zliz.  22  (iv.  p.  407,  ed.  BusBemaker),  *Aire\Kidovi  f 
* KpX^li,il9o\n  rptffraffTWf  described  in  the  same  passage  as  having  been  invented 
irpdf  rds  Twv  ir\ol<ap  /ra^oXxds. 

II  Tzetzes,  Chil,  ii.  130. 

^  Ibid.,  ni.  61,  6  yrjv  iyaairw  fityxfl^V  '''V  rpi,<nrda'T(p  ^oSnf  Bva  ^w  koI  aaXeiffta 

**  Heiberg  compares  Simplicins,  Comm,  in  Aristot,  Phys,  (ed.  Diels,  p.  1110, 
I.  2),  T(Uh"if  di  ri  d^oXoyiq.  roO  Kwcluvroi  koX  rod  Ktpovfiiyov  koX  rod  &cum}/Mirot 
rb  irradfiurTiKby  Bpyavov  rhp  KaKo6yL€»ov  XA/M^rr/on^a  <rv<rrfi<rat  6  'A/oxtM^^'  <*'< 
ft^XP''  *'a>'r6t  rijs  d^akoylas  rpoxt^poOffffs  iK6/Airaa€v  iKtlvo  rb  va  ^w  Kcd  kwu  rdy 
yav. 
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water-screw*  (also  called  Ko^Xias)  which  was  apparently  invented 
by  him  in  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  fields.  It  was 
also  used  for  pumping  water  out  of  mines  or  from  the  hold  of 
ships. 

Another  invention  was  that  of  a  sphere  constructed  so  as  to 
imitate  the  motions  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  planets 
in  the  heavens.  Cicero  actually  saw  this  contrivance  and  gives  a 
description  of  itf,  stating  that  it  represented  the  periods  of  the 
moon  and  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  with  such  accuracy  that 
it  would  even  (over  a  short  period)  show  the  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  Hultsch  conjectures  that  it  was  moved  by  water]:. 
We  know,  as  above  stated,  from  Pappus  that  Archimedes  wrote 
a  book  on  the  construction  of  such  a  sphere  (ircpl  o-^ipoiroctas), 
and  Pappus  speaks  in  one  place  of  "those  who  understand  the 
making  of  spheres  and  produce  a  model  of  the  heavens  by  means 
of  the  regular  circular  motion  of  water."  In  any  case  it  is  certain 
that  Archimedes  was  much  occupied  with  astronomy.  Livy  calls 
him  "unicus  spectator  caeli  siderumque.''  Hipparchus  says§, 
"From  these  observations  it  is  clear  that  the  differences  in  the 
years  are  altogether  smaU,  but,  as  to  the  solstices,  I  almost 
think  {ovK  dircXirt^co)  that  both  I  and  Archimedes  have  erred  to 
the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  day  both  in  the  observation  and  in  the 
deduction  therefrom."  It  appears  therefore  that  Archimedes  had 
considered  the  question  of  the  length  of  the  year,  as  Ammianus 
also  states  II .  Macrobius  says  that  he  discovered  the  distances  of 
the  planets  IT.  Archimedes  himself  describes  in  the  SancUreekoner 
the  apparatus  by  which  he  measured  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
sun,  or  the  angle  subtended  by  it  at  the  eye. 

The  story  that  he  set  the  Roman  ships  on  fire  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  burning-glasses  or  concave  mirrors  is  not  found  in  any 

*  Diodorns  i.  34,  v.  37;  Vitruyius  z.  16  (11) ;  Philo  iii.  p.  830  (ed.  Pfeiffer); 
Strabo  xvn.  p.  807 ;  Athenaeus  y.  208  f. 

t  Cicero,  De  rep,,  i.  21-22;  Ttwc,  i.  63;  De  nat,  dear.,  ii.  88.  Cf.  Ovid, 
Fasti,  VI.  277;  LaotantiaB,  InsHt,  ii.  5,  18;  Martianns  Capella,  ii.  212,  vi. 
683  sq. ;  Glaudian,  Epigr,  18 ;  Sextos  Empirions,  p.  416  (ed.  Bekker). 

t  Zeitsckrift  f.  Math,  u.  Physik  {hist,  litt.  Abth,),  xxn.  (1877),  106  sq. 

§  Ptolemy,  ff^pra^u,  i.  p.  153. 

I]  Ammianos  Marcell.,  xxvi.  i.  8. 

%  Macrobius,  in  Somn,  Sctp.,  ii.  3. 
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authority  earlier  than  Lucian*;  and  the  so-called  lociUus  Archi- 
medius,  which  was  a  sort  of  puzzle  made  of  14  pieces  of  ivory  of 
different  shapes  cut  out  of  a  square,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  his 
invention,  the  explanation  of  the  name  being  perhaps  that  it  was 
only  a  method  of  expressing  that  the  puzzle  was  cleverly  made, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  irp6p\rffjLa  ^ApxifJi'ij^€iov  came  to  be  simply 
a  proverbial  expression  for  something  very  difficult  f. 

*  The  same  story  is  told  of  Proolns  in  Zonaras  xiv.  3.    For  the  other 
references  on  the  subject  see  Heiberg*8  Quaestiones  Archimedeae^  pp.  39-41. 
t  Cf.  also  Tzetzes,  Chil.  zii.  270,  tQv  'Apxt^Sovs  titix"^^^  XP^^^y  ^x*^* 


CHAPTER  11. 

MANUSCRIPTS  AND  PRINCIPAL  EDITIONS — ORDER  OF 
COMPOSITION — DIALECT — LOST  WORKS. 

The  sources  of  the  text  and  versions  are  very  fully  described 
by  Heiberg  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Vol.  iii.  of  his  edition  of  Archi- 
medes, where  the  editor  supplements  and  to  some  extent  amends 
what  he  had  previously  written  on  the  same  subject  in  his  dis- 
sertation entitled  Quaestionea  Archimedean  (1879).  It  will  there- 
fore suffice  here  to  state  briefly  the  main  points  of  the  discussion. 

The  MSS.  of  the  best  class  all  had  a  common  origin  in  a  MS. 
which,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  no  longer  extant.  It  is  described 
in  one  of  the  copies  made  from  it  (to  be  mentioned  later  and  dating 
from  some  time  between  a.d.  1499  and  1531)  as  'most  ancient' 
(iraXaioTarov),  and  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  it  was  written 
as  early  as  the  9th  or  10th  century.  At  one  time  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  George  Valla,  who  taught  at  Venice  between  the 
years  I486  and  1499;  and  many  important  inferences  with  regard 
to  its  readings  can  be  drawn  from  some  translations  of  parts  of 
Archimedes  and  Eutocius  made  by  Valla  himself  and  published 
in  his  book  entitled  de  expetendia  et  fugiendis  rebus  (Venice,  1501). 
It  appears  to  have  been  carefully  copied  from  an  original  belonging 
to  some  one  well  versed  in  mathematics,  and  it  contained  figures 
drawn  for  the  most  part  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  but  there 
was  considerable  confusion  between  the  letters  in  the  figures  and 
those  in  the  text.  This  MS.,  after  the  death  of  Valla  in  1499, 
became  the  property  of  Albertus  Pius  Carpensis  (Alberto  Pio, 
prince  of  Carpi).  Part  of  his  library  passed  through  various  hands 
and  ultimately  reached  the  Vatican ;  but  the  fate  of  the  Valla 
MS.  appears  to  have  been  different,  for  we  hear  of  its  being  in 
the  possession  of  Cardinal  Rodolphus  Pius  (Rodolfo  Pio),  a  nephew 
of  Albertus,  in  1544,  after  which  it  seems  to  have  disappeared. 
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The  three  most  important  MSS.  extant  are : 

F  (=  Codex  Florentinus  bibliothecae  Laurentianae  Mediceae 
plutei  XXVIII.  4to.). 

B  (=Ck)dex  Parisinus  2360,  olim  Mediceus). 

C  (=  Codex  Parisinus  2361,  Fonteblandensis). 

Of  these  it  is  certain  that  B  was  copied  from  the  Valla  MS. 
This  is  proved  by  a  note  on  the  copy  itself,  which  states  that  the 
archetjrpe  formerly  belonged  to  George  Valla  and  afterwards  to 
Albertus  Pius.  From  this  it  may  also  be  inferred  that  B  was 
written  before  the  death  of  Albertus  in  1531 ;  for,  if  at  the  date 
of  B  the  Valla  MS.  had  passed  to  Rodolphus  Pius,  the  name  of 
the  latter  would  presumably  have  been  mentioned.  The  note  re- 
ferred to  also  gives  a  list  of  peculiar  abbreviations  used  in  the 
archetype,  which  list  is  of  importance  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison with  F  and  other  MSS. 

From  a  note  on  C  it  appears  that  that  MS.  was  written  by 
one  Christophorus  Auverus  at  Rome  in  1544,  at  the  expense  of 
Georgius  Armagniacus  (Georges  d'Armagnac),  Bishop  of  Rodez, 
then  on  a  mission  from  King  Francis  I.  to  Pope  Paul  III.  Further, 
a  certain  Guilelmus  Philander,  in  a  letter  to  Francis  I.  published 
in  an  edition  of  Vitruvius  (1552),  mentions  that  he  was  allowed, 
by  the  kindness  of  Cardinal  Rodolphus  Pius,  acting  at  the  instance 
of  Georgius  Armagniacus,  to  see  and  make  extracts  from  a  volume 
of  Archimedes  which  was  destined  to  adorn  the  library  fotmded 
by  Francis  at  Fontainebleau.  He  adds  that  the  volume  had  been 
the  property  of  George  Valla.  We  can  therefore  hardly  doubt 
that  C  was  the  copy  which  G^rgius  Armagniacus  had  made  in 
oixler  to  present  it  to  the  library  at  Fontainebleau. 

Now  F,  B  and  C  all  contain  the  same  works  of  Archimedes 
and  Eutocius,  and  in  the  same  order,  viz.  (1)  two  Books  de  sphaera 
et  cylindro,  (2)  de  dimenaione  circuit,  (3)  de  conoidibtta,  (4)  de 
lineia  apiralibua,  (5)  de  plants  cheque  ponderarUibtiSy  (6)  arenariics, 
(7)  quadrcUwra  parabolae,  and  the  commentaries  of  Eutocius  on 
(1)  (2)  and  (5).  At  the  end  of  the  qiMdrcUura  parabolae  both 
F  and  B  give  the  following  lines: 

€irTV)(oirfs  Xcov  yccJ/mcrpa  - 

TToXXovs  €19  \vKdPavTas  IOCS  irokv  ^tXrarc  fiowrcu^. 

F  and  C  also  contain  menstirae  from  Heron  and  two  fragments 
ircpl  frrajdfjMv  and  ircpi  /Acrpcuv,  the  order  being   the  same  in  both 
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and  the  contents  only  differing  in  the  one  respect  that  the  last 
fragment  wepl  fiirpiav  is  slightly  longer  in  F  than  in  C. 

A  short  preface  to  C  states  that  the  first  page  of  the  archetype 
was  so  rubbed  and  worn  with  age  that  not  even  the  name  of 
Archimedes  could  be  read  upon  it^  while  there  was  no  copy  at 
Rome  by  means  of  which  the  defect  could  be  made  good,  and 
further  that  the  last  page  of  Heron's  de  mensuris  w^  similarly 
obliterated.  Now  in  F  the  first  page  was  apparently  left  blank 
at  first  and  afterwards  written  in  by  a  different  hand  with  many 
gaps,  while  in  B  there  are  similar  deficiencies  and  a  note  attached 
by  the  copyist  is  to  the  effect  that  the  first  page  of  the  archetype 
was  indistinct.  In  another  place  (p.  4  of  Vol.  in.,  ed.  Heiberg) 
all  three  MSS.  have  the  same  lacuna,  and  the  scribe  of  B  notes 
that  one  whole  page  or  even  two  are  missing. 

Now  C  could  not  have  been  copied  from  F  because  the  last 
page  of  the  fragment  irtpl  furpiav  is  perfectly  distinct  in  F;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  archetjrpe  of  F  must  have  been  illegible 
at  the  end  because  there  is  no  word  rcXo$  at  the  end  of  F,  nor  any 
other  of  the  signs  by  which  copyists  usually  marked  the  completion 
of  their  task.  Again,  Valla's  translations  show  that  his  MS.  had 
certain  readings  corresponding  to  correct  readings  in  B  and  0 
instead  of  incorrect  readings  given  by  F.  Hence  F  cannot  have 
been  VaUa's  MS.  itself. 

The  positive  evidence  alx)ut  F  is  as  follows.  Valla's  trans- 
lations, with  the  exception  of  the  few  readings  just  referred  to, 
agree  completely  with  the  text  of  F.  From  a  letter  written  at 
Venice  in  1491  by  Angelus  Folitianus  (Angelo  Foliziano)  to  Lau- 
rentius  Mediceus  (Lorenzo  de'  Medici),  it  appears  that  the  former 
had  found  a  MS.  at  Venice  containing  works  by  Archimedes  and 
Heron  and  proposed  to  have  it  copied.  As  G.  Valla  then  lived 
at  Venice,  the  MS.  can  hardly  have  been  any  other  but  his,  and 
no  doubt  F  was  actually  copied  from  it  in  1491  or  soon  after. 
Confirmatory  evidence  for  this  origin  of  F  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  form  of  most  of  the  letters  in  it  is  older  than  the  15th 
century,  and  the  abbreviations  etc.,  while  they  all  savour  of  an 
ancient  archetype,  agree  marvellously  with  the  description  which 
the  note  to  B  above  referred  to  gives  of  the  abbreviations  used 
in  Valla's  MS.  Further,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  corrupt  passage 
corresponding  to  the  illegible  first  page  of  the  archetype  just  takes 
up  one  page  of  F,  no  more  and  no  less. 
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The  natural  inference  from  all  the  evidence  is  that  F,  B  and 
C  all  had  their  origin  in  the  Valla  MS.  ;  and  of  the  three  F  is 
the  most  trustworthy.  For  (1)  the  extreme  care  with  which  the 
copyist  of  F  kept  to  the  original  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
mistakes  in  it  which  correspond  to  Valla's  readings  but  are  cor- 
rected in  B  and  C,  and  (2)  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  writer  of 
B  was  som*ewhat  of  an  expert  and  made  many  alterations  on  his 
own  authority,  not  always  with  success. 

Passing  to  other  MSS.,  we  know  that  Pope  Nicholas  V.  had 
a  MS.  of  Archimedes  which  he  caused  to  be  translated  into  Latin. 
The  translation  was  made  by  Jacobus  Cremonensis  (Jacopo  Cas- 
siani*),  and  one  copy  of  this  was  written  out  by  Joannes  Regio- 
montanus  (Johann  MtlUer  of  Konigsberg,  near  Hassfurt,  in  Fran- 
conia),  about  14G1,  who  not  only  noted  in  the  margin  a  number 
of  corrections  of  the  Latin  but  added  also  in  many  places  Greek 
readings  from  another  MS.  This  copy  by  Regiomontanus  is  pre- 
served at  Niirnberg  and  was  the  source  of  the  Latin  translation 
given  in  the  editio  princeps  of  Thomas  Gechauff  Venatorius  (Basel, 
1544);  it  is  called  N^  by  Heiberg.  (Another  copy  of  the  same 
translation  is  alluded  to  by  Regiomontanus,  and  this  is  doubtless 
the  Latin  MS.  327  of  15th  c.  still  extant  at  Venice.)  From  the 
fact  that  the  translation  of  Jacobus  Cremonensis  has  the  same 
lacuna  as  that  in  F,  B  and  C  above  referred  to  (Vol.  iii.,  ed. 
Heiberg,  p.  4),  it  seems  clear  that  the  translator  had  before  him 
either  the  Valla  MS.  itself  or  (more  likely)  a  copy  of  it,  though 
the  order  of  the  books  in  the  translation  differs  in  one  respect 
from  that  in  our  MSS.,  viz.  that  the  arcTiariiLs  comes  after  instead 
of  before  the  quctdratiira  paraholae. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Greek  MS.  used  by  Regiomontanus  was  V 
(=  Codex  Venetus  Marcianus  cccv.  of  the  15th  c),  which  is  still  extant 
and  contains  the  same  books  of  Archimedes  and  Eutocius  with  the 
same  fragment  of  Heron  as  F  has,  and  in  the  same  order.  If  the 
above  conclusion  that  F  dates  from  1491  or  thereabouts  is  correct, 
then,  as  V  belonged  to  Cardinal  Bessarione  who  died  in  1472,  it 
cannot  have  been  copied  from  F,  and  the  simplest  way  of  accounting 
for  its  similarity  to  F  is  to  suppose  that  it  too  was  derived  from 
Valla's  MS. 

*  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  Vol.  vi.  Pt.  1  (p.  358  of  the 
edition  of  1807).  Cantor  {Vorlesiingen  Ub.  Gesch.  d.  Math.,  ii.  p.  192)  gives  the 
fall  name  and  title  as  Jacopo  da  S.  Gassiano  Cremonese  oanonico  regolare. 
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Regiomontanus  mentions,  in  a  note  inserted  later  than  the 
rest  and  in  different  ink,  two  other  Greek  MSS.,  one  of  which  he 
calls  "exemplar  vetus  apud  magistrum  Paulum."  Probably  the 
monk  Paulus  (Albertini)  of  Venice  is  here  meant,  whose  date  was 
1430  to  1475;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  "exemplar  vetus''  is 
the  MS.  of  Valla. 

The  two  other  inferior  MSS.,  viz.  A  (=  Codex  Parisinus  2359, 
olim  Mediceus)  and  D  (=Cod.  Parisinus  2362,  Fonteblandensis), 
owe  their  origin  to  V. 

It  is  next  necessary  to  consider  the  probabilities  as  to  the  MSS. 
used  by  Nicolas  Tartaglia  for  his  Latin  translation  of  certain  of 
the  works  of  Archimedesi  The  portion  of  this  translation  published 
at  Venice  in  1543  contained  the  books  de  centris  gr avium  vel  de 
aeqtterepentibiis  I-II,  tetragonisnius  [parabolcLe]^  dimensio  circuli 
and  de  insidentihtis  aquae  I;  the  rest,  consisting  of  Book  II  de 
insidentibus  aqitae,  was  published  with  Book  I  of  the  same  treatise, 
after  Tartaglia's  death  in  1557,  by  Troianus  Curtius  (Venice,  1565). 
Now  the  last-named  treatise  is  not  extant  in  any  Greek  MS.  and, 
as  Tartaglia  adds  it,  without  any  hint  of  a  separate  origin,  to  the 
rest  of  the  books  which  he  says  he  took  from  a  mutilated  and 
almost  illegible  Greek  MS.,  it  might  easily  be  inferred  that  the 
Greek  MS.  contained  that  treatise  also.  But  it  is  established,  by 
a  letter  written  by  Tartaglia  himself  eight  years  later  (1551)  that 
he  then  had  no  Greek  text  of  the  Books  de  irmderUibus  aquae,  and 
it  would  be  strange  if  it  had  disappeared  in  so  short  a  time  without 
leaving  any  trace.  Further,  Commandinus  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  the  same  treatise  (Bologna,  1565)  shows  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  a  Greek  text  of  it.  Hence  it  is  most  natural  to 
suppose  that  it  reached  Tartaglia  from  some  other  source  and  in  the 
Latin  translation  only*. 

The  fact  that  Tartaglia  speaks  of  the  old  MS.  which  he  used 
as  "fracti  et  qui  vix  legi  poterant  libri,"  at  practically  the  same 
time  as  the  writer  of  the  preface  to  C  was  giving  a  similar  de- 
scription of   Valla's  MS.,  makes   it  probable   that   the  two   were 

*  The  Greek  fragment  of  Book  i.,  vepl  rdv  USari  i^nrrafUvtav  17  wept  rOv 
dxovfUywv,  edited  by  A.  Mai  from  two  Vatican  MSS.  (CUunci  aiLct.  i.  p.  426-30  ; 
Vol.  n.  of  Heiberg's  edition,  pp.  856-8),  seems  to  be  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
Except  for  the  first  proposition,  it  contains  enunciations  only  and  no  proofs. 
Heiberg  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  represents  an  attempt  at  retranslation  into 
Greek  made  by  some  mediaeval  scholar,  and  he  compares  the  similar  attempt 
made  by  Bivault. 
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identical ;  and  this  probability  is  confirmed  by  a  considerable  agree- 
ment between  the  mistakes  in  Tartaglia  and  in  Valla's  versions. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  qtuidratiira  parabolcie  and  the  dimenaio 
circtdi  Tartaglia  adopted  bodily,  without  alluding  in  any  way  to 
the  source  of  it,  another  Latin  translation  published  by  Lucas 
Gauricus  '*  luphanensis  ex  regno  Neapolitano "  (Luca  Gaurico  of 
Gifuni)  in  1503,  and  he  copied  it  so  faithfully  as  to  reproduce  most 
obvious  errors  and  perverse  punctuation,  only  filling  up  a  few 
gaps  and  changing  some  figures  and  letters.  This  translation  by 
Gauricus  is  seen,  by  means  of  a  comparison  with  Valla's  readings 
and  with  the  translation  of  Jacobus  Oremonensis,  to  have  been 
made  from  the  same  MS.  as  the  latter,  viz.  that  of  Pope  Nicolas  V. 

Even  where  Tartaglia  used  the  Valla  MS.  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  very  great  pains  to  decipher  it  when  it  was 
not  easily  legible — it  may  be  that  he  was  unused  to  deciphering 
MSS. — and  in  such  cases  he  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  from  other 
sources.  In  one  place  {de  pkmor,  equilih,  ii.  9)  he  actually 
gives  as  the  Archimedean  proof  a  paraphrase  of  Eutocius  some- 
what retouched  and  abridged,  and  in  many  other  instances  he 
has  inserted  corrections  and  interpolations  from  another  Greek 
MS.  which  he  once  names.  This  MS.  appears  to  have  been  a  copy 
made  from  F,  with  interpolations  due  to  some  one  not  unskilled 
in  the  subject-matter;  and  this  interpolated  copy  of  F  was  ap- 
parently also  the  source  of  the  Niimberg  MS.  now  to  be  mentioned. 

N*  (=  Codex  Norimbergensis)  was  written  in  the  16th  century 
and  brought  from  Rome  to  Niimberg  by  Wilibald  Pirckheymer. 
It  contains  the  same  works  of  Archimedes  and  Eutocius,  and  in 
the  same  order,  as  F,  but  was  evidently  not  copied  from  F  direct, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  agrees  so  closely  with  Tartaglia's 
version  as  to  suggest  a  common  origin.  N*  was  used  by  Vena- 
torius  in  preparing  the  editio  princepSy  and  Venatorius  corrected 
many  mistakes  in  it  with  his  own  hand  by  notes  in  the  margin 
or  on  slips  attached  thereto;  he  also  made  many  alterations  in 
the  body  of  it,  erasing  the  original,  and  sometimes  wrote  on  it 
directions  to  the  printer,  so  that  it  was  probably  actually  used 
to  print  from.  The  character  of  the  MS.  shows  it  to  belong  to 
the  same  class  as  the  others;  it  agrees  with  them  in  the  more 
important  errors  and  in  having  a  similar  lacuna  at  the  beginning. 
Some  mistakes  common  to  it  and  F  alone  show  that  its  source  was 
F,  though  at  second  hand,  as  above  indicated. 
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It  reoiains  to  enumerate  the  principal  editions  of  the  Greek 
text  and  the  published  Latin  versions  which  are  based,  wholly  or 
partially,  upon  direct  collation  of  the  MSS.  These  are  as  follows, 
in  addition  to  Gaurico's  and  Tartaglia's  translations. 

1.  The  editio  princepa  published  at  Basel  in  1544  by  Thomas 
Gechauff  Yenatorius  under  the  title  Archimedis  opera  qime  quidem 
exstant  omnia  nunc  primum  graece  et  latine  in  Ittcem  edita.  Adiecta 
qiLoque  sunt  Eutocii  Aacalonita^  commentaria  item  grasce  et  latine 
nunquam  antea  excusa.  The  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  version  in 
this  edition  were  taken  from  different  sources,  that  of  the  Greek 
text  being  N%  while  the  translation  was  Joannes  Regiomontanus' 
revised  copy  (N**)  of  the  Latin  version  made  by  Jacobus  Cremo- 
nensiB  from  the  MS.  of  Pope  Nicolas  V.  The  revision  by 
Regiomontanus  was  effected  by  the  aid  of  (1)  another  copy  of 
the  same  translation  still  extant,  (2)  other  Greek  MSS.,  one  of 
which  was  probably  Y,  while  another  may  have  been  Yalla's  MS. 
itself. 

2.  A  translation  by  F.  Commandinus  (containing  the  following 
works,  circuZi  dimensio,  de  lineis  spi/ralibtM,  qttadratura  pa/raholae^ 
de  conoidibtis  et  sphaeroidUmSf  de  arertae  numero)  appeared  at 
Yenice  in  1558  under  the  title  Archimedis  opera  nonnulla  in 
latinum,  conversa  et  commentariis  Ultutraia.  For  this  translation 
several  MSS.  were  used,  among  which  was  Y,  but  none  preferable 
to  those  which  we  now  possess. 

3.  D.  Rivault's  edition,  Archimedis  opera  quae  exstant  graece 
et  laiine  novis  demonstr,  et  comment,  illustr,  (Paris,  1615),  gives 
only  the  propositions  in  Greek,  while  the  proofs  are  in  Latin  and 
somewhat  retouched.  Rivault  followed  the  Basel  editio  princeps 
with  the  assistance  of  B. 

4.  Torelli's  edition  (Oxford,  1792)  entitled  'Apx^M^^^^^  ''"^  ^**- 
{d/Li€va  /xcra  rcSv  EvroKtov  'AcTKOtXaivtrov  virofivi^/oiarctfv,  Archimedis 
quae  supersunt  omnia  cum  Eutocii  AscaUmitae  com,mentariis  ex 
recensions  J.  ToreUi  Veronensis  cum  nova  versions  latina.  Acced- 
unt  lectiones  variantes  ex  codd,  Mediceo  et  Fa^risiensibus.  Torelli 
followed  the  Basel  editio  princes  in  the  main,  but  also  collated 
Y.  The  book  was  brought  out  after  Torelli's  death  by  Abram 
Robertson,  who  added  the  collation  of  five  more  MSS.,  F,  A,  B,  C,  D, 
with  the  Basel  edition.  The  collation  however  was  not  well  done, 
and  the  edition  was  not  properly  corrected  when  in  the  press. 
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5.  Last  of  all  comes  the  definitive  edition  of  Heiberg  {Archi- 
media  opera  omnia  cinn  commentariis  Eutocii.  E  codice  Florentino 
recensuity  Latine  uertit  notiaque  illvstrauit  J.  L,  Heiberg.  Leipzig, 
1880—1). 

The  relation  of  all  the  MSS.  and  the  above  editions  and  trans- 
lations is  well  shown  by  Heiberg  in  the  following  scheme  (with 
the  omission,  however,  of  his  own  edition) : 

Codex  Uallae  saec.  ix — z 


.-'>. 


Cod.  Nicolai  V 
c.  1453 


F 
c.  1491 


Tartalea 
a.  1543 


V 
saec  zv 


Cod.  Tartaleae  ii 


N»  saeo.  xvi 
Ed.  Basil.  1544 


B 
c.  1500 

Ed.  Riualti 
a.  1615 


C 

a.  1544 


A,  D 

Baeo.  XVI 


Commandinus 
1558 


Torellius  1792 


/^ 


Gauricas 


^N 


Cremonensis  c.  1460 


Cod.  Uenet.  327        N\  c.  1461 
saec.  zv 


The  remaining  editions  which  give  portions  of  Archimedes  in 
Greek,  and  the  rest  of  the  translations  of  the  complete  works  or 
parts  of  them  which  appeared  before  Heiberg's  edition,  were  not 
based  upon  any  fresh  collation  of  the  original  sources,  though  some 
excellent  corrections  of  the  text  were  made  by  some  of  the  editors, 
notably  Wallis  and  Nizze.     The  following  books  may  be  mentioned. 

Joh.  Chr.  Sturm,  Des  unvergleichlichen  Archimedis  Kunstbiichery 
vheraetzt  vmd  erldutert  (Niimberg,  1670).  This  translation  em- 
braced all  the  works  extant  in  Greek  and  followed  three  years 
after  the  same  author's  separate  translation  of  the  Sand-reckoner. 
It  app)ears  from  Sturm's  preface  that  he  principally  used  the  edition 
of  Rivault. 

Is.  Barrow,  Opera  Archimedia,  Apollonii  Pergaei  conicorum  libriy 
Theodoaii  aphaerica  methodo  novo  illvstrata  et  demonatrata  (London, 
1675). 

Wallis,  Archimedia  a/renariita  et  dimenaio  circuli,  Eutocii  in  hanc 
com/mentarii  cum  veraione  et  notia  (Oxford,  1678),  also  given 
in  Wallis'  Opera,  Vol.  in.  pp.  609—546. 

Karl  Priedr.  Hauber,  Archimeda  zwei  Biicher  iiber  Kugel  und 
Cylinder,  Ebendeaaelben  Kreiameaaung.  Uebei'aetzt  mit  Anmerkungen 
u,  a,  w.  begleitet  (Tiibingen,  1798). 
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F.  Peyrard,  (Euvres  d^ Archim^de^  traduitea  littercdement^  avec 
un  commentaire^  auivies  d^un  memoire  du  traducteur,  sur  un  nouveau 
miroir  ardent,  et  dun  autre  itienioire  de  M,  Delamlyre,  8v/r  Varith- 
metique  dee  Grece.     (Second  edition,  Paris,  1808.) 

Ernst  Nizze,  Archiinedee  von  Syrakue  vorhandene  Werke,  aus  dem 
Griechieehen  iibereetzt  u/nd  mit  erldutemden  und  kritiechen  Aniner- 
kungen  hegleitet  (Stralsund,  1824). 

The  MSS.  give  the  several  treatises  in  the  following  order. 

1.  irtpl  a-xfiaCpa^  koI  KvXxvSpov  a  ^,  two  Books  On  the  Sphere 
and  Cylinder. 

2.  KVKkov  fi€Tp7f<ni*y  Measurement  of  a  Circle, 

3.  ircpl  KQ)voci8co)v  Koi  (T^atpociScov,  On  Conoids  and  Splveroide, 

4.  ?rcpt  IXifcov,  On  Spirals, 

5.  liriirihuiv  iaoppoiri^v  a  p'i,  two  Books  On  the  Equilibrium 
of  Pkmes, 

6.  if/afifiirrfSy  The  Sand-reckoner, 

7.  rerpayutvurfAos  irapaPoX^s  (a  name  substituted  later  for  that 
given  to  the  treatise  by  Archimedes  himself,  which  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  rerpayiavurfios  rrj^  rov  opBoymviov 
Kiavov  rop,rj^W  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola. 

To  these  should  be  added 

8.  ircpt  o^ovfUi^v  §,  the  Greek  title  of  the  treatise  On  floating 
bodies,  only  preserved  in  a  Latin  translation. 

*  Pappus  alludes  (i.  p.  312,  ed.  Hultsch)  to  the  ki^kXov  fih-pifffis  in  the  words 

t  ArohiznedeB  himself  twice  alludes  to  properties  proved  in  Book  i.  as 
demonstrated  iw  rots  /Mixfu^u^oU  {Quadrature  of  the  Parabola^  Props.  6,  10). 
Pappus  (vin.  p.  1034)  quotes  rd  * Apx^/A^Sovs  vtfA  IffoppowiOv,  The  beginning  of 
Book  I.  is  also  cited  by  Proclus  in  his  Commentary  on  Eucl,  i.,  p.  181,  where  the 
reading  should  be  rov  a  Iffopponwvt  and  not  rui'  druroppovichf  (Hultsch). 

t  The  name  *  parabola'  was  first  applied  to  the  curve  by  Apollonius.  Archi- 
medes always  used  the  old  term  *  section  of  a  right-angled  cone.'  Cf.  Entocius 
(Heiberg,  vol.  iii.,  p.  342)  d^ffctrrat  iv  rt}  repl  rijt  roG  6p$oytaylov  KtSanrov  ro/irjs, 

§  This  title  corresponds  to  the  references  to  the  book  in  Strabo  i.  p.  64 
(AfiXifJif^t  i»  ToTf  r€pl  ruy  6xovfUvwp)  and  Pappus  vni.  p.  1024  (vs  *Apxifiijhft 
6xov/iipois),  The  fragment  edited  by  Mai  has  a  longer  title,  repl  tcSp  USan 
i(piffra/U»wp  rj  vtpL  rdv  6xoviUv<av,  where  the  first  part  corresponds  to  Tartaglia's 
version,  de  iruidentibus  aquae ,  and  to  that  of  Gommandinus,  de  iU  quae  vehun- 
tur  in  aqua.  But  Archimedes  intentionally  used  the  more  general  word  vyp^ 
(fluid)  instead  of  CSwp ;  and  hence  the  shorter  title  xcpi  dxov/Uvwp,  de  iit  quae 
in  humido  vehuntur  (Torelli  and  Heiberg),  seems  the  better. 
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The  books  were  not,  however,  written  in  the  above  order ;  and 
Archimedes  himself,  partly  through  his  prefatory  letters  and  partly 
by  the  use  in  later  works  of  properties  proved  in  earlier  treatises, 
gives  indications  sufficient  to  enable  the  chronological  sequence 
to  be  stated  approximately  as  follows  : 

1.  On  the  equilibrium  of  planeSf  I. 

2.  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola. 

3.  On  the  equilibrium  of  planes^   II. 

4.  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder^  I,  II. 

5.  On  Spirals, 

6.  On  Conoids  and  Spheroids. 

7.  On  floating  bodies^   I,  II. 

8.  Measurement  of  a  circle, 

9.  The  Sand^eckoner. 

It  should  however  be  observed  that,  with  regard  to  (7),  no 
more  is  certain  than  that  it  was  written  after  (6),  and  with  regard 
to  (8)  no  more  than  that  it  was  later  than  (4)  and  before  (9). 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  a  collection  of  Lemmas  {Liber 
Assumptorum)  which  has  reached  us  through  the  Arabic.  The 
collection  was  first  edited  by  S.  Foster,  Miscellanea  (London,  1659), 
and  next  by  Borelli  in  a  book  published  at  Florence,  1661,  in 
which  the  title  is  given  as  Liber  assumptorum  Archimedis  interprets 
Thebit  ben  Kora  et  exponents  doctors  Almochtasso  AbUhasan,  The 
Lemmas  cannot,  however,  have  been  written  by  Archimedes  in 
their  present  form,  because  his  name  is  quoted  in  them  more  than 
once.  The  probability  is  that  they  were  propositions  collected  by 
some  Greek  writer*  of  a  later  date  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating 
some  ancient  work,  though  it  is  quite  likely  that  some  of  the 
propositions  were  of  Archimedean  origin,  e.g.  those  concerning 
the    geometrical    figures    called    respectively    op/Si/Xost    (literally 

*  It  would  seem  that  the  compiler  of  the  Liber  Aaaumptorum  most  have 
drawn,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  same  sources  as  Pappus*  The 
number  of  propositions  appearing  substantially  in  the  same  form  in  both 
collections  is,  I  think,  even  greater  than  has  yet  been  noticed^  Tannery  {La 
Giomitrie  greeque,  p.  162)  mentions,  as  instances,  Lemmas  1,  4,  5,  6 ;  but  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  notes  in  this  work  that  there  are  several  other  coin- 
cidences. 

t  Pappus  gives  (p.  208)  what  he  calls  an  'ancient  proposition'  (dpxo'a 
TTp&rcunt)  about  the  same  figure,  which  he  describes  as  x'^P^^'^^  ^  ^  koKwcip 
dpprjkov,    Cf.  the  note  to  Prop.  6  (p.  308).    The  meaning  of  the  word  is  gathered 
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'shoemaker's  knife')  and  caXivov  (probably  a  'salt-cellar'*),  and 
Prop.  8  which  bears  on  the  problem  of  trisecting  an  angle. 

from  the  Boholia  to  Kioander,  Theriaeaf  423 :  Jp/SiyXot  Xiywrcu.  rd  xuxXorcp^ 
(Tidi^/xa,  oU  ol  (TKVTvrbfUK  T4fjLPown  Kal  {invert  rd  dipfutra,  CI  Hesychius, 
dvdp/SijXa,  rd  /lii  i^tffyuha  MpiMra'  UppiiXoi  ybip  rd  ffiuKla. 

*  The  best  authorities  appear  to  hold  that  in  any  case  the  name  otlXiFor  was 
not  applied  to  the  figore  in  question  by  Arohimedes  himself  bat  by  some  later 
writer.  Subject  to  this  remark,  I  believe  (rdXiyor  to  be  simply  a  Graeoised 
form  of  the  Latin  word  talinum.  We  know  that  a  salt-cellar  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  domestic  apparatus  in  Italy  from  the  early  days  of  the  Roman 
Republic.  "All  who  were  raised  above  poverty  had  one  of  silver  which 
descended  from  father  to  son  (Hor.,  Carm,  ii.  16,  18,  Liv.  zzvi.  36),  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  silver  patella  which  was  used  together  with  the  salt- 
cellar in  the  domestic  sacrifices  (Pers.  in.  24,  25).  These  two  articles  of 
silver  were  alone  compatible  with  the  simplicity  of  Roman  manners  in  the 
early  times  of  the  Republic  (Plin.,  ff.  N,  xxzm.  §  153,  Val.  Max.  iv.  4,  §  3). 
...In  shape  the  acUinum  was  probably  in  most  cases  a  round  shallow  bowl'* 
[Diet,  of  Greek  and  Baman  Anttquitietf  article  salinum].  Further  we  have 
in  the  early  chapters  of  Mommsen's  Hiitory  of  Rome  abundant  evidence 
of  similar  transferences  of  Latin  words  to  the  Sicilian  dialect  of  Greek.  Thus 
(Book  I.,  ch.  ziii.)  it  is  shown  that,  in  consequence  of  Latino-Sicilian  com- 
merce, certain  words  denoting  measures  of  weight,  Uhra,  triens,  quadraru, 
sextajUy  uncta,  found  their  way  into  the  common  speech  of  Sicily  in  the  third 
century  of  the  city  under  the  forms  Xfrpo,  rpcas,  rerpaf ,  ^(at,  odyxla.  Similarly 
Latin  law-terms  (ch.  xi.)  were  transferred;  thus  mutuum  (a  form  of  loan) 
became  luwrw^  career  (a  prison)  Kdpxapoy,  Lastly,  the  Latin  word  for  lard, 
arvina,  became  in  Sicilian  Greek  dpjS/in;,  and  patina  (a  dish)  rardini.  The  last 
word  is  as  close  a  parallel  for  the  supposed  transfer  of  ialinum  as  could  be 
wished.  Moreover  the  explanation  of  ffdXiPw  as  ialinum  has  two  obvious 
advantages  in  that  (1)  it  does  not  require  any  alteration  in  the  word,  and 


(2)  the  resemblance  of  the  lower  curve  to  an  ordinary  type  of  salt-cellar  is 
evident.  I  should  add,  as  confirmation  of  my  hypothesis,  that  Dr  A.  S.  Murray, 
of  the  British  Museum,  expresses  the  opinion  that  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in 
accepting  as  a  iaUnum  one  of  the  small  silver  bowls  in  the  Roman  minlsterium 
H.  A.  C 
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Archimedes  is  further  credited  with  the  authorship  of  the 
CcUtle-problem  enunciated  in  the  epigram  edited  by  Lessing  in 
1773.  According  to  the  heading  prefixed  to  the  epigram  it  was 
communicated  by  Archimedes  to  the  mathematicians  at  Alexandria 
in  a  letter  to  Eratosthenes*.  There  is  also  in  the  Scholia  to  Plato's 
Charmides  165  E  a  reference  to  the  problem  "called  by  Archimedes 
the  Cattle-problem"  (ro  KXrfdkv  \nr  *ApxiM^vs  Po€lk6v  wpopXrifw), 
The  question  whether  Archimedes  really  propounded  the  problem, 
or  whether  his  name  was  only  prefixed  to  it  in  order  to  mark  the 
extraordinary  difficulty  of  it,  hais  been  much  debated.  A  complete 
account  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  is  given  in  an  article 
by  Krumbiegel  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Mathematik  und  Fhysik 
{Hist,  lilt,  Ahiheilung)  xxv.  (1880),  p.  121  sq.,  to  which  Amthor 
added  {ibid,  p.  153  sq.)  a  discussion  of  the  problem  itself.  The 
general  result  of  KrumbiegeFs  investigation  is  to  show  (1)  that 

at  the  Museum  which  was  found  at  Chaourse  (Aisne)  in  France  and  is  of  a 
section  safficiently  like  the  curve  in  the  Salinon. 

The  other  explanations  of  o-dXiyoi^  which  have  been  suggested  are  as  follows. 

(1)  Cantor  connects  it  with  o-eiXot,  "das  Sohwanken  des  hohen  Meeres," 
and  would  presumably  translate  it  as  wave-line.  But  the  resemblance  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  the  termination  -imw  would  need  explanation. 

(2)  Heiberg  says  the  word  is  "  sine  dubio  ab  Arabibus  deprauatum,"  and 
suggests  that  it  should  be  ffiXivw,  parsley  (*'ex  similltudine  frondis  apii*'). 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  resemblance,  the  theory  that  the  word  is 
corrupted  is  certainly  not  supported  by  the  analogy  of  ApfiriXot  which  is  correctly 
reproduced  by  the  Arabs,  as  we  know  from  the  passage  of  Pappus  referred  to  in 
the  last  note. 

(8)  Dr  Oow  suggests  that  ffdiXiyop  may  be  a  '  sieve,'  comparing  ^dXa^,  But 
this  guess  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence. 

*  The  heading  is,  UpSpXrifia  6v€p  *Apxifi'^Sris  iv  irtypd/ifiaaiv  tvp^  roTs  4v 
^AXe^ojfdpel^  Tepl  raOra  vpayfiorcvofiivoit  jyp-eiw  dv4(rret\ep  iv  rg  irp6f  *Eparoa$4p7fy 
rbv  Kvprpfcuw  irurroXS,  Heiberg  translates  this  as  "the  problem  which 
Archimedes  discovered  and  sent  in  an  epigram... in  a  letter  to  Eratosthenes." 
He  admits  however  that  the  order  of  words  is  against  this,  as  is  also  the  use  of 
the  plural   (TtypdfifMffiv,    It  is  clear  that  to  take   the  two  expressions  iw  i 

hrvypififuiaiv  and  4p  irttrroXy  as  both  following  dir^irrciXcy  is  very  awkward.  In 
fact  there  seems  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  translate,  as  Krumbiegel  does,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  of  the  words,  "a  problem  which  Archimedes  found 
among  (some)  epigrams  and  sent... in  his  letter  to  Eratosthenes  '* ;  and  this  sense 
is  certainly  unsatisfactory.  Hultsch  remarks  that,  though  the  mistake  rpay- 
fiarovfUpots  for  rpayfiarcvo/Upois  and  the  composition  of  the  heading  as  a  whole 
betray  the  hand  of  a  writer  who  lived  some  centuries  after  Archimedes,  yet  he 
must  have  had  an  earlier  source  of  information,  because  he  could  hardly  have 
invented  the  story  of  the  letter  to  Eratosthenes. 
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the  epigram  can  hardly  have  been  written  by  Archimedes  in  its 
present  form,  but  (2)  that  it  is  possible,  nay  probable,  that  the 
problem  was  in  substance  originated  by  Archimedes.  Hultsch*  has 
an  ingenious  suggestion  as  to  the  occasion  of  it.  It  is  known  that 
Apollonius  in  his  ii/cvroKiov  had  calculated  a  closer  approximation  to 
the  value  of  v  than  that  of  Archimedes,  and  he  must  therefore  have 
worked  out  more  difficult  multiplications  than  those  contained  in 
the  Measurement  of  a  circle.  Also  the  other  work  of  Apollonius 
on  the  multiplication  of  large  numbers,  which  is  partly  preserved 
in  Pappus,  was  inspired  by  the  Sand-reckoner  of  Archimedes ;  and, 
though  we  need  not  exactly  regard  the  treatise  of  Apollonius  as 
polemical,  yet  it  did  in  fact  constitute  a  criticism  of  the  earlier 
book.  Accordingly,  that  Archimedes  should  then  reply  with  a 
problem  which  involved  such  a  manipulation  of  immense  numbers 
as  would  be  difficult  even  for  Apollonius  is  not  altogether  outside 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  And  there  is  an  unmistakable  vein  of 
satire  in  the  opening  words  of  the  epigram  "  Compute  the  number 
of  the  oxen  of  the  Sun,  giving  thy  mind  thereto,  if  thou  hast  a 
share  of  wisdom,"  in  the  transition  from  the  first  part  to  the 
second  where  it  is  said  that  ability  to  solve  the  first  part  would 
entitle  one  to  be  regarded  as  "not  unknowing  nor  unskilled  in 
numbers,  but  still  not  yet  to  be  numbered  among  the  wise,**  and 
again  in  the  last  lines.  Hultsch  concludes  that  in  any  case  the 
problem  is  not  much  later  than  the  time  of  Archimedes  and  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century  rc.  at  the  latest. 

Of  the  extant  books  it  is  certain  that  in  the  6th  century  a.d. 
only  three  were  generally  known,  viz.  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder, 
the  Measurement  of  a  drde,  and  On  the  equilibrium  ofpla/nes.  Thus 
Eutocius  of  Ascalon  who  wrote  conmientaries  on  these  works  only 
knew  the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola  by  name  and  had  never  seen 
it  nor  the  book  On  Spirals,  Where  passages  might  have  been 
elucidated  by  references  to  the  former  book,  Eutocius  gives  ex- 
planations derived  from  Apollonius  and  other  sources,  and  he 
speaks  vaguely  of  the  discovery  of  a  straight  line  equal  to  the 
circumference  of  a  given  circle  *'by  means  of  certain  spirals," 
whereas,  if  he  had  known  the  treatise  On  Spirals,  he  would  have 
quoted  Prop.  18.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  only  the  three 
treatises  on  which   Eutocius  commented  were  contained  in  the 

*  Paoly-Wissowa's  ReaUEneyclopadiey  n.  1,  pp.  534, 5. 

c2 
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ordinary  editions  of  the  time  such  as  that  of  Isidorus  of  Miletus^ 
the  teacher  of  Eatocius,  to  which  the  latter  several  times  alludes. 

In  these  circumstances  the  wonder  is  that  so  many  more  books 
have  survived  to  the  present  day.  As  it  is,  they  have  lost  to  a 
considerable  extent  their  original  form.  Archimedes  wrote  in  the 
Doric  dialect*,  but  in  the  best  known  books  (On  the  Sphere  and 
Cylinder  and  the  Measurement  of  a  circle)  practically  all  traces 
of  that  dialect  have  disappeared,  while  a  partial  loss  of  Doric  forms 
has  taken  place  in  other  books,  of  which  however  the  Sand- 
reckoner  has  suffered  least.  Moreover  in  all  the  books,  except  the 
Sand^reckonery  alterations  and  additions  were  first  of  all  made  by 
an  interpolator  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
then,  at  a  date  subsequent  to  that  of  Eutocius,  the  book  On  the 
Sphere  and  Cylinder  and  the  Measurement  of  a  circle  were  completely 
recast. 

Of  the  lost  works  of  Archimedes  the  following  can  be  identified. 

1.  Investigations  relating  to  polyhedra  are  referred  to  by 
Pappus  who,  after  alluding  (v.  p.  352)  to  the  five  regular  polyhedra, 
gives  a  description  of  thirteen  others  discovered  by  Archimedes 
which  are  semi-regular,  being  contained  by  polygons  equilateral 
and  equiangular  but  not  similar. 

2.  A  book  of  arithmetical  content,  entitled  dpxai  Principles 
and  dedicated  to  Zeuxippus.  We  learn  from  Archimedes  himself 
that  the  book  dealt  with  the  naming  of  numbers  (KaTovofiaii'i  nSv 
dpijSfjMv)-\  and  expounded  a  system  of  expressing  numbers  higher 

*  Thus  EutodoB  in  his  oommentaiy  on  Prop.  4  of  Book  n.  On  the  Sphere 
and  Cylinder  speaks  of  the  fragment,  which  he  fonnd  in  an  old  book  and  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  missing  supplement  to  the  proposition  referred  to, 
as  '* preserving  in  part  Archimedes'  favourite  Doric  dialect"  {iv  fUpet  Si  rifp 
* KfXili-tliti  ^CKrip  Aiaplda  yXQaaw  dfr4(ruii>y).  From  the  nse  of  the  expression  4r 
/Up€t  Heiberg  concludes  that  the  Doric  forms  had  by  the  time  of  Eutocius 
begun  to  disappear  in  the  books  which  have  come  down  to  us  no  less  than  in 
the  fragment  referred  to. 

t  Observing  that  in  all  the  references  to  this  work  in  the  Sand-reckoner 
Archimedes  speaks  of  the  naming  of  numbers  or  of  Tmmhen  which  are  named  or  have 
tJieir  names  {dpi0fiol  KarwirofUKrijJvoif  rd  tvl^utra  ixovres,  rap  Karovofia^lav  (xwt€s)j 
Hultsch  (Pauly-Wissowa's  Real-ETicyclopMie,  ii.  1,  p.  511)  speaks  of  KaT0p6' 
jua^t  ruv  ipiOfAMf  as  the  name  of  the  work ;  and  he  explains  the  words  rofas  rQ» 
h  i^pxais  <dpi0fujhf>  rw  jcarovo/ua^(ay  ix^^rwp  as  meaning  *'some  of  the 
numbers  mentioned  at  the  beginning  which  have  a  special  name,'*  where  "  at 
the  beginning "  refers  to  the  passage  in  which  Archimedes  first  mentions  rQv 
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than  those  which  oould  be  expressed  in  the  ordinary  Greek  no- 
tation. This  system  embraced  all  numbers  up  to  the  enormous 
figure  which  we  should  now  represent  by  a  1  followed  by  80,000 
billion  ciphers ;  and,  in  setting  out  the  same  system  in  the  Sand- 
reckoner  y  Archimedes  explains  that  he  does  so  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  earlier  work 
addressed  to  Zeuxippus. 

3.  ircpl  (vytSv,  On  hala/nces  or  levera^  in  which  Pappus  says  (vill. 
p.  1068)  that  Archimedes  proved  that  ''greater  circles  overpower 
(icarafcparoiKri)  lesser  circles  when  they  revolve  about  the  same 
centre.''  It  was  doubtless  in  this  book  that  Archimedes  proved 
the  theorem  assumed  by  him  in  the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola^ 
Prop.  6,  viz.  that,  if  a  body  hangs  at  rest  from  a  point,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  body  and  the  point  of  suspension  are  in  the  same 
vertical  line. 

4.  K^vrpoPapiKo,  On  centres  of  gravity.  This  work  is  mentioned 
by  Simplicius  on  Aristot.  de  caelo  ii.  {Scholia  in  Arist,  508  a  30). 
Archimedes  may  be  referring  to  it  when  he  says  (On  the  equilibrium 
of  planes  I.  4)  that  it  has  before  been  proved  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  two  bodies  taken  together  lies  on  the  line  joining  the 
centres  of  gravity  of   the  separate   bodies.     In  the  treatise  On 

Jloating  bodies  Archimedes  assumes  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
segment  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  is  on  the  axis  of  the  segment 
at  a  distance  from  the  vertex  equal  to  f rds  of  its  length.  This 
may  perhaps .  have  been  proved  in  the  Kcvrpo/3apuc<£,  if  it  was 
not  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  work. 

Doubtless  both  the  n-cpi  {vycSv  and  the  Kcvrpo/Sapuca  preceded 
the  extant  treatise  On  the  equilibrium  of  planes, 

5.  KaroTrrpuca,  an  optical  work,  from  which  Theon  (on  Ptolemy, 
Synt.  I.  p.  29,  ed.  Halma)  quotes  a  remark  about  refraction. 
Of.  Olympiodorus  in  Aristot.  Meteor, y  ii.  p.  94,  ed.  Ideler. 

if^*  iifiQp  KariofoiMfffUwiav  dpi$/t£^  koI  MtSofihim  ip  roct  Torl  Zei^^tnror  yeypa/i' 
/jnhois.  But  iv  dpxo^s  seems  a  less  natural  expression  for  **  at  the  beginning" 
than  ip  dpxv  or  xar  dpxdt  would  haye  been.  Moreover,  there  being  no 
participial  expression  except  Karopofia^lap  ix^pnop  to  be  taken  with  ip  d^x^tir  in 
this  sense,  the  meaning  would  be  unsatisfactory ;  for  the  numbers  are  not 
named  at  the  beginning,  but  only  referred  to,  and  therefore  some  word  like 
€tfnifUpwp  should  have  been  used.  For  these  reasons  I  think  that  Heiberg, 
Cantor  and  Susemihl  are  right  in  taking  dpxcU  to  be  the  name  of  the  treatise. 
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6.  ircpi  o-^aiporrouas,  On  sphere-makingf  a  mechanical  work  on 
the  construction  of  a  sphere  representing  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  as  already  mentioned  (p.  xxi). 

7.  ^^8iov,  a  Method,  noticed  by  Suidas,  who  says  that  Theo- 
dosius  wrote  a  commentary  on  it,  but  gives  no  further  information 
about  it. 

8.  According  to  Hipparchus  Archimedes  must  have  written 
on  the  Calendar  or  the  length  of  the  year  (cf.  p.  xxi). 

Some  Arabian  writers  attribute  to  Archimedes  works  (1)  On 
a  heptagon  in  a  circle,  (2)  On  circles  touching  one  another,  (3)  On 
parallel  lines,  (4)  On  triangles,  (5)  On  the  properties  of  right- 
angled  triangles,  (6)  a  book  of  Data ;  but  there  is  no  confirmatory 
evidence  of  his  having  written  such  works.  A  book  translated 
into  Latin  from  the  Arabic  by  Gongava  (Louvain,  1548)  and  en- 
titled amiiqui  scriptoris  de  speculo  combv/rente  concavita^ia  parabolas 
cannot  be  the  work  of  Archimedes,  since  it  quotes  Apollonius. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  BELATION  OF   ARCHIMEDES  TO  HIS  PREDECESSOBS. 

An  extraordinarily  large  proportion  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  writings  of  Archimedes  represents  entirely  new  discoveries  of 
his  own.  Though  his  range  of  subjects  was  almost  encyclopaedic, 
embracing  geometry  (plane  and  solid),  arithmetic,  mechanics,  hydro- 
statics and  astronomy,  he  was  no  compiler,  no  writer  of  text- 
books ;  and  in  this  respect  he  differs  even  from  his  great  successor 
ApoUonius,  whose  work,  like  that  of  Euclid  before  him,  largely 
consisted  of  systematising  and  generalising  the  methods  used,  and 
the  results  obtained,  in  the  isolated  efforts  of  earlier  geometers. 
There  is  in  Archimedes  no  mere  working-up  of  existing  materials ; 
his  objective  is  always  some  new  thing,  some  definite  addition  to 
the  sum  of  knowledge,  and  his  complete  originality  cannot  fail 
to  strike  any  one  who  reads  his  works  intelligently,  without  any 
corroborative  evidence  such  as  is  found  in  the  introductory  letters 
prefixed  to  most  of  them.  These  introductions,  however,  are  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  his  work ;  their  directness 
and  simplicity,  the  complete  absence  of  egoism  and  of  any  effort 
to  magnify  his  own  achievements  by  comparison  with  those  of 
others  or  by  emphasising  their  failures  where  he  himself  succeeded : 
all  these  things  intensify  the  same  impression.  Thus  his  manner 
is  to  state  simply  what  particular  discoveries  made  by  his  pre- 
decessors had  suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  extending  them 
in  new  directions ;  e.g.  he  says  that,  in  connexion  with  the  efforts 
of  earlier  geometers  to  square  the  circle  and  other  figures,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  no  one  had  endeavoured  to  square  a  parabola, 
and  he  accordingly  attempted  the  problem  and  finally  solved  it. 
In  like  manner,  he  speaks,  in  the  preface  of  his  treatise  On  the 
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Sphere  and  Cylinder ^  of  his  discoveries  with  reference  to  those 
solids  as  supplementing  the  theorems  about  the  pyramid,  the  cone 
and  the  cylinder  proved  by  Eudoxus.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  certain  problems  baffled  him  for  a  long  time,  and  that 
the  solution  of  some  took  him  many  years  to  effect;  and  in  one 
place  (in  the  preface  to  the  book  On  Spirals)  he  positively  insists, 
for  the  sake  of  pointing  a  moral,  on  specifying  two  propositions 
which  he  had  enunciated  and  which  proved  on  further  investigation 
to  be  wrong.  The  same  preface  contains  a  generous  eulogy  of 
Oonon,  declaring  that,  but  for  his  untimely  death,  Conon  would 
have  solved  certain  problems  before  him  and  would  have  enriched 
geometry  by  many  other  discoveries  in  the  meantime. 

In  some  of  his  subjects  Archimedes  had  no  fore-runners,  e^g. 
in  hydrostatics,  where  he  invented  the  whole  science,  and  (so 
far  as  mathematical  demonstration  was  concerned)  in  his  me- 
chanical investigations.  In  these  cases  therefore  he  had,  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  subject,  to  adopt  a  form  more  closely  re- 
sembling that  of  an  elementary  textbook,  but  in  the  later  parts 
he  at  once  applied  himself  to  specialised  investigations. 

Thus  the  historian  of  mathematics,  in  dealing  with  Archimedes' 
obligations  to  his  predecessors,  has  a  comparatively  easy  task  before 
him.  But  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  give  some  description  of  the  use 
which  Archimedes  made  of  the  general  methods  which  had  found 
acceptance  with  the  earlier  geometers,  and,  secondly,  to  refer  to 
some  particular  results  which  he  mentions  as  having  been  previously 
discovered  and  as  lying  at  the  root  of  his  own  investigations,  or 
which  he  tacitly  assumes  as  known. 

§  1.    Use  of  traditional  geometrical  methods. 

In  my  edition  of  the  Conies  of  Apollonius*,  I  endeavoured, 
following  the  lead  given  in  Zeuthen's  work,  Die  Lehre  von  den 
KegelschniUen  im  Altertum^  to  give  some  account  of  what  has  been 
fitly  called  the  geometrical  algebra  which  played  such  an  important 
part  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  geometers.  The  two  main  methods 
included  under  the  term  were  (1)  the  use  of  the  theory  of  pro- 
portions^ and  (2)  the  method  of  application  of  areas^  and  it  was 
shown  that,  while  both  methods  are  fully  expounded  in  the  Elements 
of  Euclid,  the  second  was  much  the  older  of  the  two,  being 
attributed  by  the  pupils  of  Eudemus  (quoted  by  Proclus)  to  the 

*  ApoUoniui  of  Perga,  pp.  ei  sqq. 
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Pythagoreans.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  application  of  eureas^ 
as  set  forth  in  the  second  Book  of  Euclid  and  extended  in  the 
sixth,  was  made  by  Apollonius  the  means  of  expressing  what  he 
takes  as  the  fundamental  properties  of  the  conic  sections,  namely 
the  properties  which  we  express  by  the  Cartesian  equations 

referred  to  any  diameter  and  the  tangent  at  its  extremity  as  axes ; 
and  the  latter  equation  was  compared  with  the  results  obtained  in  the 
27th,  28th  and  29th  Props,  of  Euclid's  Book  vi,  which  are  equivalent 
to  the  solution,  by  geometrical  means,  of  the  quadratic  equations 

ax+  ~af  =  D. 

"  c 

It  was  also  shown  that  Archimedes  does  not,  as  a  rule,  connect  his 
description  of  the  central  conies  with  the  method  of  application  of 
areas,  as  Apollonius  does,  but  that  Archimedes  generally  expresses 
the  fundamental  property  in  the  form  of  a  proportion 

-^  =  -A. 

and,  in  the  case  of  the  ellipse, 


x.Xi     a" 

where  as,  x^  are  the  abscissae  measured  from  the  ends  of  the  diameter 
of  reference. 

It  results  from  this  that  the  application  of  areas  is  of  much  less 
frequent  occurrence  in  Archimedes  than  in  Apollonius.  It  is 
however  used  by  the  former  in  all  but  the  most  general  form.  The 
simplest  form  of  "applying  a  rectangle''  to  a  given  straight  line 
which  shall  be  equal  to  a  given  area  occurs  e.g.  in  the  proposition  On 
the  equilibrium  of  Planes  ii.  1 ;  and  the  same  mode  of  expression 
is  used  (as  in  Apollonius)  for  the  property  ^  =  jDa;  in  the  parabola, 
px  being  described  in  Archimedes'  phrase  as  the  rectangle  "  applied 
to"  (iropaTivrov  irapd)  a  line  equal  to  p  and  "having  at  its  width" 
(irXaros  ^ov)  the  abscissa  {x).  Then  in  Props.  2,  25,  26,  29  of  the 
book  On  Conoids  and  Spheroids  we  have  the  complete  expression 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  solving  the  equation 

oa  +  a^  =  6*, 

"  let  a  rectangle  be  applied  (to  a  certain  straight  line)  exceeding  by 
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a  square  figure  (iropaimrTCDiceTa)  \iapiov  {nrtpPaXkov  ctSci  rrrpaytiv^f) 
and  equal  to  (a  certain  rectangle)."  Thus  a  rectangle  of  this  sort 
has  to  be  made  (in  Prop.  25)  equal  to  what  we  have  above  called 
x,x^  in.  the  case  of  the  hyperbola,  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
x^a-^-x)  or  oM-^-x^j  where  a  is  the  length  of  the  transverse  axis. 
But,  curiously  enough,  we  do  not  find  in  Archimedes  the  application 
of  a  rectangle  *^/alling  short  by  a  square  figure,"  which  we  should 
obtain  in  the  case  of  the  ellipse  if  we  substituted  a;(a  — a;)  for  a; .  a^. 
In  the  case  of  the  ellipse  the  area  a; .  a^  is  represented  {On  Conoids 
and  SpheroidSf  Prop.  29)  as  a  gnomon  which  is  the  difference 
between  the  rectangle  h.hi  (where  A,  hi  are  the  abscissae  of  the 
ordinate  bounding  a  segment  of  an  ellipse)  and  a  rectangle  applied 
to  hry-h  and  exceeding  by  a  square  figure  whose  side  is  A  -  a; ;  and 
the  rectangle  A .  A^  is  simply  constructed  from  the  sides  A,  A^.  Thus 
Archimedes  avoids*  the  application  of  a  rectangle /oZ/tri^  short  by  a 
square,  using  for  x .  a^  the  rather  complicated  form 

A.  Ai -  {(Ai- A)  (A-a;)  +  (A-a;)'}. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  last  expression  is  equal  to  a;,  a^,  for  it 
reduces  to 

A .  Aj  -  {Ai  (A  —  aj)  —  a;  (A  -  a;)} 

=  a;  (Ai  +  A)  -  a^, 

=  oaj  -  a^,  since  Aj  +  A  =  a, 

^   X  m   Xt  . 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  transformation  of  rectangles 
and  squares  in  accordance  with  the  methods  of  Euclid,  Book  ii,  is 
just  as  important  to  Archimedes  as  to  other  geometers,  and  there  ia 
no  need  to  enlarge  on  that  form  of  geometrical  algebra. 

The  theory  of  proportions,  as  expounded  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
Books  of  Euclid,  including  the  transformation  of  ratios  (denoted  by 
the  terms  componendo,  dimdendo,  etc.)  and  the  composition  or 
multiplication  of  ratios,  made  it  possible  for  the  ancient  geometers 
to  deal  with  magnitudes  in  general  and  to  work  out  relations 
between  them  with  an  effectiveness  not  much  inferior  to  that  of 
modem  algebra.  Thus  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  ratios  could 
be  effected  by  procedure  equivalent  to  what  we  should  in  algebra 

*  The  object  of  Arohimedes  was  no  doubt  to  make  the  Lemma  in  Prop.  2 
(dealing  with  the  eammation  of  a  series  of  terms  of  the  form  a,TX-\-  (rx)\  where  r 
saccessively  takes  the  values  1,  2,  3, ...)  serve  for  the  hyperboloid  of  revolution 
and  the  spheroid  as  well. 
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call  bringing  to  a  common  denominator.  Next,  the  composition  or 
multiplication  of  ratios  could  be  indefinitely  extended,  and  hence 
the  algebraical  operations  of  multiplication  and  division  found  easy 
and  convenient  expression  in  the  geometrical  algebra.  As  a  par- 
ticular case,  suppose  that  there  is  a  series  of  magnitudes  in  continued 
proportion  (i.e.  in  geometrical  progression)  as  a^,  Oj,  a,, ...  a,^,  so  that 

We  have  then,  by  multiplication. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  powerful  such  a  method  as  that  of 
proportions  would  become  in  the  hands  of  an  Archimedes,  and  a  few 
instances  are  here  appended  in  order  to  illustrate  the  mastery  with 
which  he  uses  it. 

1.  A  good  example  of  a  reduction  in  the  order  of  a  ratio  after 
the  manner  just  shown  is  furnished  by  On  the  eqvMihrium  of  Planes 
II.  10.  Here  Archimedes  has  a  ratio  which  we  will  call  a'/^',  where 
a^ll^z=cjd',  and  he  reduces  the  ratio  between  cubes  to  a  ratio 
between  straight  lines  by  taking  two  lines  sc,  y  such  that 

c     X  _d 
X     d     y' 


It  follows  from  this  that 


or 


W  "  d"  ^' 


-  ,  a*      /cV     c    X  d     c 

and  hence  it=1-)  =-.-,.-=-. 

6'      \x/      X  d  y     y 

2.  In  the  last  example  we  have  an  instance  of  the  use  of 
auxiliary  fixed  lines  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  ratios  and 
thereby,  as  it  were,  economising  power  in  order  to  grapple  the  more 
successfully  with  a  complicated  problem.  With  the  aid  of  such 
auxiliary  lines  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  auxiliary  fixed  points  in 
a  figure,  combined  with  the  use  of  proportions,  Archimedes  is  able  to 
effect  some  remarkable  eliminatians. 

Thus  in  the  proposition  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder  ii.  4  he  obtains 
three  relations  connecting  three  as  yet  undetermined  points,  and 
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proceeds  at  once  to  eliminate  two  of  the  points,  so  that  the  problem 
is  then  reduced  to  finding  the  remaining  point  by  means  of  one 
equation.  Expressed  in  an  algebraical  form,  the  three  original 
relations  amount  to  the  three  equations 

3a  —  05  _  y    \ 
2a— X     X 


a-k-x 


X 


y 

% 


2a -05 

m 
n 


M 


and   the  result^  after  the  elimination   of  y  and  «,  is  stated  by 
Archimedes  in  a  form  equivalent  to 

w  +  n  a  +  05_      4a* 
n     '     a        (2a  — 05)*' 

Again  the  proposition  On  the  equilibrium  of  Planes  ii.  9  proves 
by  the  same  method  of  proportions  that,  if  a,  6,  c,  e2,  05,  y,  are  straight 
lines  satisfying  the  conditions 

T=-  =  -,,  (a>o>c>a) 
b     c     ^     ^  ' 


d 


X 


and 


then 


y 


a-d     -f  (a  -  c) ' 
2a  +  46  +  6c  +  3c^ 
5a  +  106  +  10c ^dd"  a-c 

x  +  y  =  ia. 


The  proposition  is  merely  brought  in  as  a  subsidiary  lemma  to  the 
proposition  following,  and  is  not  of  any  intrinsic  importance  ;  but  a 
glance  at  the  proof  (which  again  introduces  an  auxiliary  line)  will 
show  that  it  is  a  really  extraordinary  instance  of  the  manipulation 
of  proportions. 

3.     Yet  another  instance  is  worth  giving  here.     It  amounts  to 
the  proof  that,  if 

a«^  w-^» 


then 


2a-\-x 


a  +  x 


b 

2a  — 05 


.  y*  (a  —  05)  + .  y'  (a  +  05)  =  iah\ 


a  —  x 


A,  A^  are  the  points  of  contact  of  two  parallel  tangent  planes  to  a 
spheroid ;  the  plane  of  the  paper  is  the  plane  through  AA'  and  the 
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axis  of  the  spheroid,  and  FP'  is  the  intersection  of  this  plane  with 
another  plane  at  right  angles  to  it  (and  therefore  parallel  to  the 
tangent  planes),  which  latter  plane  divides  the  spheroid  into  two 
segments  whose  axes  are  AN^  A'N.    Another  plane  is  drawn  through 


the  centre  and  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane,  cutting  the  spheroid 
into  two  halves.  Lastly  cones  are  drawn  whose  bases  are  the 
sections  of  the  spheroid  by  the  parallel  planes  as  shown  in  the 
figure. 

Archimedes'  proposition  takes  the  following  form  \0n  Conoids 
and  Spheroids,  Props.  31,  32]. 

APP'  being  the  smaller  segment  of  the  two  whose  common  base 
is  the  section  through  PP\  and  a;,  y  being  the  coordinates  of  P, 
he  has  proved  in  preceding  propositions  that 

(volume  of)  segment  APP'     2a +  x 


and 


(volume  of)  cone  APP'         a  +  x 
half  spheroid  ABB' 


=  2; 


cone  ABB' 
and  he  seeks  to  prove  that 

segment  A'PP '     2a -x 


cone  A'PP' 

a- 

X 

m 

The  method  is  as  follows. 

We  have 

cone  ABB' 
cone  APP' 

a      6« 
a^x'  y^'' 

a 
a-x 

a* 

a' 

'-a?- 

If  we 

suppose 

z        a 

a     a-x 

f.)iA  r».f.in 

nf  fViA  onnAR  Vw^nn 

za 

(y). 


a'-a?' 
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Next,  by  hypothesis  (a), 

cone  AFF*   ^  a'\'X 
segmt.  AFF' "  2a +  x' 
Therefore,  ex  aequcUi, 

cone  ABB'  za 


segmt.  AFF'     (a  -  x)  (2a  +  x)  * 
It  follows  from  (fi)  that 

spheroid     _  4«a 

segmt.  AFF'  ~  (a  -  x)  {2a  ■\- x) ' 

,  segmt.  A'FF*  _  4«a  —  (a  -  a;)  (2a  +  x) 

segmt.  A  PF' "~       (a  —  sc)  (2a  +  aj) 


_  2J  (2a  -  a;)+ (2a+ sc)  (»  -  a  —  a?) 
(a  — a;)  (2a  +  a:) 

Now  we  have  to  obtain  the  ratio  of  the  segment  A'FF'  to  the  cone 
A'FF' J  and  the  comparison  between  the  segment  AFF'  and  the  cone 
A'FF'  is  made  by  combining  two  ratios  ex  aequali.     Thus 

segmt.  AFF'  _  2a  +  a;   ,      .  . 
cone  AFF'  "  ^TS"'  ^  ^"^^^ 

,  cone  AFF'  _a-'X 

and  iTrTnt  —  • 

cone  AFF      a  +  x 
Thus  combining  the  last  three  proportions,  ex  aeqtmli,  we  have 


segmt.  A'FF'  _  z{2a  -  a?)  +  (2a  -f  a?)  (g  -  a  -  a;) 
coneilTP'  *"  a*  +  2ax  +  a^ 


_«(2a  — a:)  +  (2a  +  a;)(«  — a-a;) 
~         »  (a  -  a;)  +  (2a  ■k-x)x         ' 

since  a^  =  z{a  —  x),  by  (y). 

[The  object  of  the  transformation  of  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  the  last  fraction,  by  which  z  (2a  -  x)  and  z{a  —  x)  are  made  the 

first  terms,  is  now  obvious,  because  is  the  fraction  which 

a  —  X 

Archimedes  wishes  to  arrive  at^  and,  in  order  to  prove  that  the 

required  ratio  is  equal  to  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  that 


2a  —  a;  _«  -  (a  —  a:)  , 
-  —         -         .J 


a  —  X  X 
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^T  2a  — 05     ,         a 

Now  =  1  + 


a  —  X  a  —  X 


=  i+|.by(7). 


a  +  z 


a 

z  —  (ck  —  a?) 
= ^ ■  (dividendo), 

^,    ^  segmt  A'FF'     2a -x 

sothat  —2 =  . 

cone  A  FF         a  —  x 

4.     One  use  by  Euclid  of  the  method  of  proportions  deserves 

mention  because  Archimedes  does  not  use  it  in  similar  circumstances. 

Archimedes  (Qtuidrature  of  the  Fa/rahola^  Prop.  23)  sums  a  particular 

geometric  series 

a  +  a(i)  +  a(J)«+. ..+«(!)-» 

in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  our  text-books,  whereas 
Euclid  (ix.  35)  sums  any  geometric  series  of  any  number  of  terms  by 
means  of  proportions  thus. 

Suppose  Oi,  Oi,  ...a,|,  a^^i  to  be  (n+1)  terms  of  a  geometric 
series  in  which  a^^i  is  the  greatest  term.     Then 

Therefore  <b,^iZ^^<^nz.a^^  _^<hz3 , 

Adding  all  the  antecedents  and  all  the  consequents,  we  have 

which  gives  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series. 

§  2.  Earlier  discoverieB  affectintf  auadratore  and  cuba- 
tore. 

Archimedes  quotes  the  theorem  that  circles  are  to  one  another  ae 
the  equa/ree  on  their  diameters  as  having  being  proved  by  earlier 
geometers,  and  he  also  says  that  it  was  proved  by  means  of  a  certain 
lemma  which  he  states  as  follows :  ''Of  unequal  lines,  unequal 
surfaces,  or  unequal  solids,  the  greater  exceeds  the  less  by  such  a 
magnitude  as  is  capable,  if  added  [continually]  to  itself,  of  exceeding 
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any  given  magnitude  of  those  which  are  comparable  with  one  another 
(rcSv  irpos  aXXrjXa  Xcyo/icvcov)."  We  know  that  Hippocrates  of  Chios 
proved  the  theorem  that  circles  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  on 
their  diameters,  but  no  clear  conclusion  can  be  established  as  to  the 
method  which  he  used.  On  the  other  hand,  Eudozus  (who  is 
mentioned  in  the  preface  to  The  Sphere  and  Cylinder  as  having 
proved  two  theorems  in  solid  geometry  to  be  mentioned  presently) 
is  generally  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  method  of  exhaustion 
by  which  Euclid  proves  the  proposition  in  question  in  xii.  2.  The 
lemma  stated  by  Archimedes  to  have  been  used  in  the  original  proof 
is  not  however  found  in  that  form  in  Euclid  and  is  not  used  in  the 
proof  of  XII.  2,  where  the  lemma  used  is  that  proved  by  him  in 
X.  1,  viz.  that  ''Given  two  unequal  magnitudes,  if  from  the  greater 
[a  part]  be  subtracted  greater  than  the  half,  if  from  the  remainder 
[a  part]  greater  than  the  half  be  subtracted,  and  so  on  continually, 
there  will  be  left  some  magnitude  which  will  be  less  than  the  lesser 
given  magnitude."  This  last  lemma  is  frequently  assumed  by 
Archimedes,  and  the  application  of  it  to  equilateral  polygons  in- 
scribed in  a  circle  or  sector  in  the  manner  of  xii.  2  is  referred  to  as 
having  been  handed  down  in  the  Elements*^  by  which  it  is  clear 
that  only  Euclid's  Elements  can  be  meant.  The  apparent  difficulty 
caused  by  the  mention  of  two  lemmas  in  connexion  with  the  theorem 
in  question  can,  however,  I  think,  be  explained  by  reference  to 
the  proof  of  x.  1  in  Euclid.  He  there  takes  the  lesser  magnitude 
and  says  that  it  is  possible,  by  multiplying  it,  to  make  it  some  time 
exceed  the  greater,  and  this  statement  he  clearly  bases  on  the  4th 
definition  of  Book  v.  to  the  effect  that  "  magnitudes  are  said  to  bear 
a  ratio  to  one  another,  which  can,  if  multiplied,  exceed  one  another.'' 
Since  then  the  smaller  magnitude  in  x.  1  may  be  regarded  as  the 
difference  between  some  two  unequal  magnitudes,  it  is  clear  that  the 
lemma  first  quoted  by  Archimedes  is  in  substance  used  to  prove  the 
lemma  in  x.  1  which  appears  to  play  so  much  larger  a  part  in  the  in- 
vestigations in  quadrature  and  cubature  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  two  theorems  which  Archimedes  attributes  to  Eudoxus 
by  namet  are 

(1)     that  any  pyramid  is  one  third  part  of  tlie  prism  which  has 
ifie  same  base  as  the  pyramid  and  eqical  height,  and 

*  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder^  i.  6. 
f  ibid.  Preface. 
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(2)  that  ixftvy  cone  is  one  third  part  of  ike  cylinder  which  has 
the  same  base  as  the  cone  and  equal  height. 

The  other  theorems  in  solid  geometry  which  Archimedes  quotes 
as  having  been  proved  by  earlier  geometers  are*: 

(3)  Cones  of  equal  height  a/re  in  the  ralio  of  their  bases,  and 
conversely. 

(4)  If  a  cylinder  be  divided  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base, 
cylinder  is  to  cylinder  as  aacis  to  axis, 

(5)  Cones  which  Jiave  tlis  same  bases  as  cylinders  €md  equal 
heigJU  tvith  them  are  to  one  another  as  the  cylinders, 

(6)  The  bases  of  eqiuil  cones  are  reciprocally  proportional  to 
their  heights,  and  conversely, 

(7)  Cothes  the  diameters  of  whose  bases  have  the  same  ratio  as 
tfieir  axes  are  in  the  tripliccUe  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  their  bases. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola  he  says 
that  earlier  geometers  had  also  proved  that 

(8)  Spheres  have  to  one  another  the  triplicate  ratio  of  their 
diameters ;  and  he  adds  that  this  proposition  and  the  first  of  those 
which  he  attributes  to  Eudoxus,  numbered  (1)  above,  were  proved 
by  means  of  the  same  lemma,  viz.  that  the  difference  between 
any  two  unequal  magnitudes  can  be  so  multiplied  as  to  exceed 
any  given  magnitude,  while  (if  the  text  of  Heiberg  is  right)  the 
second  of  the  propositions  of  Eudoxus,  numbered  (2),  was  proved 
by  means  of  ''a  lemma  similar  to  that  aforesaid."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  the  propositions  (1)  to  (8)  are  given  in  Euclid's  twelfth 
Book,  except  (5),  which,  however,  is  an  easy  deduction  from  (2) ; 
and  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (7)  all  depend  upon  the  same  lemma  [x.  1] 
as  that  used  in  Eucl.  xii.  2. 

The  proofs  of  the  above  seven  propositions,  excluding  (5),  as 
given  by  Euclid  are  too  long  to  quote  here,  but  the  following  sketch 
will  show  the  line  taken  in  the  proofs  and  the  order  of  the  propo- 
sitions. Suppose  ABCD  to  be  a  pyramid  with  a  triangular  base, 
and  suppose  it  to  be  cut  by  two  planes,  one  bisecting  AB,  AC, 
AD  VEL  F,  G,  E  respectively,  and  the  other  bisecting  BC,  BD,  BA 
in  H,  K,  F  respectively.  These  planes  are  then  each  parallel  to 
one  face,  and  they  cut  off  two  pyramids  each  similar  to  the  original 

*  Lemmas  placed  between  Props.  16  and  17  of  Book  i.  On  the  Sphere  and 
Cylinder, 

H.  A.  d 
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pyramid  and  equal  to  one  another,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
pyramid  is  proved  to  form  two  equal  prisms  which,  taken  together, 


are  greater  than  one  half  of  the  original  pyramid  [xii.  3].  It  is 
next  proved  [xii.  4]  that,  if  there  are  two  pyramids  with  triangular 
bases  and  equal  height,  and  if  they  are  each  divided  in  the 
manner  shown  into  two  equal  pyramids  each  similar  to  the  whole 
and  two  prisms,  the  sum  of  the  prisms  in  one  pyramid  is  to  the 
sum  of  the  prisms  in  the  other  in  the  ratio  of  the  bases  of  the 
whole  pyramids  respectively.  Thus,  if  we  divide  in  the  same 
manner  the  two  pyramids  which  remain  in  each,  then  all 
the  pyramids  which  remain,  and  so  on  continually,  it  follows 
on  the  one  hand,  by  x.  1,  that  we  shall  ultimately  have 
pyramids  remaining  which  are  together  less  than  any  assigned 
solid,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  sums  of  all  the  prisms 
resulting  from  the  successive  subdivisions  are  in  the  ratio  of 
the  bases  of  the  original  pyramids.  Accordingly  Euclid  is  able 
to  use  the  regular  method  of  exhaustion  exemplified  in  xii.  2, 
and  to  establish  the  proposition  [xii.  5]  that  pyramids  with  the 
same  height  and  with  triangular  bases  are  to  one  another  as  their 
bases.  The  proposition  is  then  extended  [xii.  6]  to  pyramids  with  the 
same  height  and  with  polygonal  bases.  Next  [xii.  7]  a  prism  with 
a  triangular  base  is  divided  into  three  pyramids  which  are  shown 
to  be  equal  by  means  of  xii.  5 ;  and  it  follows,  as  a  corollary,  that 
any  pyramid  is  one  third  part  of  the  prism  which  has  the  same 
base  and  equal  height.  Again,  two  similar  and  similarly  situated 
pyramids  are  taken  and  the  solid  parallelepipeds  are  completed, 
which  are  then  seen  to  be  six  times  as  large  as  the  p3nramids 
respectively;  and,  since  (by  xi.  33)  similar  parallelepipeds  are  in 
the  triplicate  ratio  of  corresponding  sides,  it  follows  that  the  same 
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is  true  of  the  pyramids  [xii.  8].  A  corollary  gives  the  obvious 
extension  to  the  case  of  similar  pyramids  with  polygonal  bases. 
The  proposition  [xii.  9]  that,  in  equal  pyramids  with  triangular 
bases,  the  bases  are  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  heights  is 
proved  by  the  same  method  of  completing  the  parallelepipeds  and 
using  XI.  34 ;  and  similarly  for  the  converse.  It  is  next  proved 
[xii.  10]  that,  if  in  the  circle  which  is  the  base  of  a  cylinder  a 
square  be  described,  and  then  polygons  be  successively  described 
by  bisecting  the  arcs  remaining  in  each  case,  and  so  doubling  the 
number  of  sides,  and  if  prisms  of  the  same  height  as  the  cylinder 
be  erected  on  the  square  and  the  polygons  as  bases  respectively, 
the  prism  with  the  square  base  will  be  greater  than  half  the 
cylinder,  the  next  prism  will  add  to  it  more  than  half  of  the 
remainder,  and  so  on.  And  each  prism  is  triple  of  the  pyramid  with 
the  same  base  and  altitude.  Thus  the  same  method  of  exhaustion 
as  that  in  xii.  2  proves  that  any  cone  is  one  third  part  of  the 
cylinder  with  the  same  base  and  equal  height.  Exactly  the  same 
method  is  used  to  prove  [xii.  11]  that  cones  and  cylinders  which 
have  the  same  height  are  to  one  another  as  their  bases,  and 
[xii.  12]  that  similar  cones  and  cylinders  are  to  one  another  in 
the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  their  bases  (the  latter 
proposition  depending  of  course  on  the  similar  proposition  xii.  8 
for  pyramids).  The  next  three  propositions  are  proved  without 
fresh  recourse  to  x.  1.  Thus  the  criterion  of  equimultiples  laid 
down  in  Def.  5  of  Book  v.  is  used  to  prove  [xii.  13]  that,  if  a 
cylinder  be  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  bases,  the  resulting 
cylinders  are  to  one  another  as  their  axes.  It  is  an  easy  deduction 
[xii.  14]  that  cones  and  cylinders  which  have  equal  bases  are 
proportional  to  their  heights,  and  [xii.  15]  that  in  equal  cones 
and  cylinders  the  bases  are  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  heights, 
and,  conversely,  that  cones  or  cylinders  having  this  property  are 
equal.  Lastly,  to  prove  that  spheres  are  to  one  another  in  the 
triplicate  ratio  of  their  diameters  [xii.  18],  a  new  procedure  is 
adopted,  involving  two  preliminary  propositions.  In  the  first  of 
these  [xii.  16]  it  is  proved,  by  an  application  of  the  usual  lemma 
X.  1,  that,  if  two  concentric  circles  are  given  (however  nearly 
equal),  an  equilateral  polygon  can  be  inscribed  in  the  outer  circle 
whose  sides  do  not  touch  the  inner ;  the  second  proposition  [xii.  17] 
uses  the  result  of  the  first  to  prove  that,  given  two  concentric 
spheres,  it  is  possible  to  inscribe  a  certain  polyhedron  in  the  outer 
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SO  that  it  does  not  anywhere  touch  the  inner,  and  a  corollary  adds 
the  proof  that,  if  a  similar  polyhedron  be  inscribed  in  a  second 
sphere,  the  volumes  of  the  polyhedra  are  to  one  another  in  the 
triplicate  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the  respective  spheres.  This 
last  property  is  then  applied  [zii.  18]  to  prove  that  spheres  are 
in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  their  diameters. 

§  3.    Conic  Sections. 

In  my  edition  of  the  Conies  of  Apollonius  there  is  a  complete 
account  of  all  the  propositions  in  conies  which  are  used  by  Archi- 
medes, classified  under  three  headings,  (1)  those  propositions 
which  he  expressly  attributes  to  earlier  writers,  (2)  those  which 
are  assumed  without  any  such  reference,  (3)  those  which  appear  to 
represent  new  developments  of  the  theory  of  conies  due  to  Archi- 
medes himself.  As  all  these  properties  wiU  appear  in  this 
volume  in  their  proper  places,  it  will  suffice  here  to  state  only 
such  propositions  as  come  under  the  first  heading  and  a  few  under 
the  second  which  may  safely  be  supposed  to  have  been  previously 
known. 

Archimedes  says  that  the  following  propositions  "are  proved 
in  the  elements  of  conies,"  i.e.  in  the  earlier  treatises  of  Euclid 
and  Aristaeus. 

1.  In  the  pao'ctbola 

(a)  if  PF  be  the  diameter  of  a   segment  and   QVq  the 
chord  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P,  then  QV=  Vq; 

(b)  if  the  tangent  at  Q  meet    VF  produced  in  Ty  then 
PV=FT; 

(c)  if  two  chords  QVqt  Q'V'q'  each  parallel  to  the  tangent 
at  P  meet  the  diameter  jPF  in   F,    V  respectively, 

PV:PF'  =  QV  :QT'\ 

2.  If  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  same  point  touch  any 
conic  section  whatever,  and  if  two  chords  parallel  to  the  respective 
tangents  intersect  one  another,  then  the  rectangles  under  the 
segments  of  the  chords  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  on  the 
parallel  tangents  respectively. 

3.  The  following  proposition  is  quoted  as  proved  "  in  the  conies." 
If  in  a  parabola  p^  be  the  parameter  of  the  principal  ordinates, 
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QQ  *  any  chord  not  perpendicular  to  the  axis  which  is  bisected  in  V 
by  the  diameter  PV^p  the  parameter  of  the  ordinates  to  PF,  and 
if  QD  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  PF,  then 

QV*\QD^=piPa. 

\0n  Canoida  cmd  Spheroids,  Prop.  3,  which  see.] 

The  properties  of  a  parabola,  FN*  =  Pa.AN',  and  QV^=p,PV, 
were  already  well  known  before  the  time  of  Archimedes.  In  fact 
the  former  property  was  used  by  Menaechmus,  the  discoverer  of 
conic  sections,  in  his  duplication  of  the  cube. 

It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  following  properties  of  the 
ellipse  and  hyperbola  were  proved  in  the  Conies  of  Euclid. 

1.  For  the  ellipse 

PJP  :  Alf'.  A'N-^P'N'*  :  AN\A'N'  =  GB^  :  CA^ 

and  QV^  :  PV .  P'V^  Q'T"" :  PV  .  P'V  =  CZ>« :  CP\ 

(Either  proposition  could  in  fact  be  derived  from  the  proposition 
about  the  rectangles  under  the  segments  of  intersecting  chords 
above  referred  to.) 

2.  For  the  hyperbola 

PN^ :  AN.A'N^P'N'* :  AN'.  A' IT 

and  QV^:PV.P'V=Q'V'^:PV'.P'V\ 

though  in  this  case  the  absence  of  the  conception  of  the  double 
hyperbola  as  one  curve  (first  found  in  ApoUonius)  prevented  Euclid, 
and  Archimedes  also,  from  equating  the  respective  ratios  to  those 
of  the  squares  on  the  parallel  semidiameters. 

3.  In  a  hyperbola,  if  P  be  any  point  on  the  curve  and  PK^ 

PL  be  each  drawn  parallel  to  one  asymptote  and  meeting  the 

other, 

P^.PZ  =  (const.) 

This  property,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  rectangular  hyperbola, 
was  known  to  Menaechmus. 

It  is  probable  also  that  the  property  of  the  subnormal  of  the 
parabola  {NO^^p^^  was  known  to  Archimedes'  predecessors.  It 
is  tacitly  assumed.  On  floating  bodies,  ii.  4,  etc. 

From  the  assumption  that,  in  the  hyperbola,  AT<AN  (where 
N  is  the  foot  of  the  ordinate  from  P,  and  T  the  point  in  which  the 
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tangent  at  P  meets   the  transyerse  axis)   we  may  perhaps  infer 
that  the  harmonic  property 

TP:TP'=^PViP'V, 

or  at  least  the  particular  case  of  it, 

TA  :Tr  =  AN:A'N, 

was  known  before  Archimedes'  time. 

Lastly,  with  reference  to  the  genesis  of  conic  sections  from 
cones  and  cylinders,  Euclid  had  already  stated  in  his  Phaenomena 
that)  '*  if  a  cone  or  cylinder  be  cut  by  a  plane  not  parallel  to  the 
base,  the  resulting  section  is  a  section  of  an  acute-angled  cone 
[an  ellipse]  which  is  similar  to  a  Ovpeo^.*'  Though  it  is  not  probable 
that  Euclid  had  in  mind  any  other  than  a  right  cone,  the  statement 
should  be  compared  with  On  Conoids  and  Spheroids^  Props.  7,  8,  9. 

§  4.    Barfaces  of  the  second  detfree. 

Prop.  1 1  of  the  treatise  0?$  Conoids  cmd  Spheroids  states  without 
proof  the  nature  of  certain  plane  sections  of  the  conicoids  of  revo- 
lution. Besides  the  obvious  facts  (1)  that  sections  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  revolution  are  circles,  and  (2)  that  sections  through 
the  axis  are  the  same  as  the  generating  conic,  Archimedes  asserts 
the  following. 

1 .  In  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  any  plane  section  parallel  to 
the  axis  is  a  parabola  equal  to  the  generating  parabola. 

2.  In  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution  any  plane  section  parallel 
to  the  axis  is  a  hyperbola  similar  to  the  generating  hyperbola. 

3.  In  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution  a  plane  section  through  the 
vertex  of  the  enveloping  cone  is  a  hyperbola  which  is  not  similar 
to  the  generating  hyperbola. 

4.  In  any  spheroid  a  plane  section  parallel  to  the  axis  is  an 
ellipse  similar  to  the  generating  ellipse. 

Archimedes  adds  that  *Hhe  proofs  of  all  these  propositions 
are  manifest  (^vcpcu)."  The  proofs  may  in  fact  be  supplied  as 
follows. 

1.  Section  of  a  parcAoloid  of  revolution  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  aocis. 
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Suppose  that  the  plane  of  the  paper  represents  the  plane  section 
through  the  axis  AN  which  intersects  the  given  plane  section  at  right 
aogles,  and  let  A'O  be  the  line  of  intersection. 
Let  POP'  be  any  double  ordinate  to  AN  in  the 
section  through  the  axis,  meeting  A'O  and  AN 
at  right  angles  in  0,  N  respectively.  Draw  A'M 
perpendicular  to  AN 

Suppose  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  0  to 
A  *0  in  the  plane  of  the  given  section  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  let  y  be  the  length  intercepted  by 
the  surface  on  this  perpendicular. 

Then,  since  the  extremity  of  y  is  on  the 
circular  section  whose  diameter  is  PP\ 

%^^PO.OP\ 

If  A'0  =  Xj  and  if  ^  is  the  principal  parameter  of  the  generating 
parabola,  we  have  then 

=  PN'-A'Ar 

^p{AN-AM) 

so  that  the  section  is  a  parabola  equal  to  the  generating  parabola. 

2.     Section  of  a  hyperboloid  of  revohUion  by  a  plane  parallel  to 
the  axis. 

Take,  as  before,  the  plane  section  through  the  axis  which  intersects 


the  given  plane  section  at  right  angles  in  A'0»     Let  the  hyperbola 
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FAF'  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  represent  the  plane  section  through 
the  axis,  and  let  C  be  the  centre  (or  the  vertex  of  the  enveloping 
cone).     Draw  CC  perpendicular  to  CAy  and  produce  OA'  to  meet  it 
in  C".     Let  the  rest  of  the  construction  be  as  before. 
Suppose  that 

CA^a,   C'A!^a\   C'0  =  x, 

and  let  y  have  the  same  meaning  as  before. 

Then  y'  =  FO.OF'  =  FN^  -  A'M\ 

And,  by  the  property  of  the  original  hyperbola, 

FN^ :  CJP  -  CA"  =  A'M^ :  CM^  -  CA^  (which  is  constant). 

Thus     A'M^ :  CM^  -  CA'  =  FJP  :  CN^  -  CA^ 

=  FIP-A'M':CN'-CM^ 

whence  it  appears  that  the  section  is  a  hyperbola  similar  to  the 
original  one. 

3.  Section  of  a  kyperholoid  of  revolution  by  a  plane  pcusing 
through  the  centre  {or  the  vertex  of  the  enveloping  cone). 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Archimedes  would  have  proved 
his  proposition  about  this  section  by  means  of  the  same  general 
property  of  conies  which  he  uses  to  prove  Props.  3  and  12—14  of 
the  same  treatise,  and  which  he  enunciates  at  the  beginning  of 
Prop.  3  as  a  known  theorem  proved  in  the  ''elements  of  conies,"  viz. 
that  the  rectangles  under  the  segments  of  intersecting  chords  are  as 
the  squares  of  the  parallel  tangents. 

Let  the  plane  of  the  paper  represent  the  plane  section  through 
the  axis  which  intersects  the  given  plane  passing  through  the 
centre  at  right  angles.  Let  CA'O  be  the  line  of  intersection,  C 
being  the  centre,  and  A'  being  the  point  where  CA'O  meets  the 
surface.  Suppose  GAMN  to  be  the  axis  of  the  hyperboloid,  and 
FOp,  F'O'p'  two  double  ordinates  to  it  in  the  plane  section  through 
the  axis,  meeting  CA'O  in  0,  0'  respectively ;  similarly  let  -4 'if  be 
the  ordinate  from  A!.  Draw  the  tangents  at  A  and  A'  to  the 
section  through  the  axis  meeting  in  T^  and  let  QOq^  Q'O'g'  be  the 
two  double  ordinates  in  the  same  section  which  are  parallel  to  the 
tangent  at  A*  and  pass  through  0,  0'  respectively. 

Suppose,  as  before,  that  y,  y*  are  the  lengths  cut  off  by  the 
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surface  from  the  perpendiculars  at  0  and  0'  to  OC  in  the  plane  of 
the  given  section  through  CA'Oy  and  that 

Q 


C                                   A 

■4 

i 

r 

^--^'^ 

// 

/ 

C                             q\H 

\ 

\ 

N' 

Then,  by  the  property  of  the  intersecting  chords,  we  have,  since 

QO^Oq, 

PO  ,  Op\QO*^TA^  X  TA'^ 

=  F0\  Oy  iQ'0'\ 
Also  y^  =  PO.  Op,  y'^^P'O' .  0'p\ 

and,  by  the  property  of  the  hyperbola, 

It  follows,  ex  oequaMy  that 

y>  :  «•-»'«  =  /«  :  x'^-a'' (a), 

and  therefore  that  the  section  is  a  hyperbola. 

To  prove  that  this  hyperbola  is  not  similar  to  the  generating 
hyperbola,  we  draw  GC  perpendicular  to  CJ,  and  C'A'  parallel  to 
CA  meeting  CC  in  C  and  Pp  in  U. 

If  then  the  hyperbola  (a)  is  similar  to  the  original  hyperbola,  it 
must  l)y  the  last  proposition  be  similar  to  the  hyperbolic  section 
made  by  the  plane  through  C'A'U  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  paper. 

Now     CO^--CA'^  =  {C'U^-C'A'')-^(CG'-\-OUy-CC'^ 

:>C'U^-C'A'\ 

and  PO.Op^PU  .Up. 
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Therefore    PO  ,  Op '.  CO'-CA'^<PU.  Up  :  C'U^-C'A'\ 
and  it  follows  that  the  hyperbolas  are  not  similar*. 

4.     Section  of  a  aph&raid  by  a  pikme  pcirallel  to  the  oxw. 

That  this  is  an  ellipse  similar  to  the  generating  ellipse  can  of 
course  be  proved  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  theorran  (2)  above 
for  the  hyperboloid. 

*  I  think  Archimedes  is  more  likely  to  have  used  this  proof  than  one  on  the 
lines  suggested  by  Zeathen  (p.  421).  The  latter  uses  the  eqoation  of  the 
hyperbola  simply  and  proceeds  thus.  If  y  have  the  same  meaning  as  above, 
and  if  the  coordinates  of  P  referred  to  CA,  CC  as  axes  be  «,  x,  while  those  of  O 
referred  to  the  same  axes  are  z^  x\  we  have,  for  the  point  P, 

where  k  is  constant. 

Also,  since  the  angle  A'CA  is  given,  x'zzaz,  where  a  is  constant. 

Thus  y*c.«»  -  «'«=  U  -  a*) ««  -  xa*, 

CO 
Now  z  is  proportional  to  CO,  being  in  fact  equal  to  TTr^-^*  and  the  equation 

becomes 

y'=fr^!-^^*-''*'- W' 

1  +o 
which  is  clearly  a  hyperbola,  since  a'<x. 

Now,  though  the  Greeks  could  have  worked  out  the  proof  in  a  geometrical 
form  equivalent  to  the  above,  I  think  that  it  is  alien  from  the  manner  in  which 
Archimedes  regarded  the  equations  to  central  conies.  These  he  always  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  proportion 


X* 


- — 5  =  -ff — ^       =  -5  in  the  case  of  the  ellipse   , 


and  never  in  the  form  of  an  equation  between  areas  like  that   used   by 
ApoUonius,  viz. 

Moreover  the  occurrence  of  the  two  different  constants  and  the  necessity 
of  expressing  them  geometrically  as  ratios  between  areas  and  lines  respectively 
would  have  made  the  proof  very  long  and  complicated ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Archimedes  never  does  express  the  ratio  y^l{x^  -  a*)  in  the  case  of  the  hyperbola 
in  the  form  of  a  ratio  between  constant  areas  like  &'/a*.  Lastly,  when  the 
equation  of  the  given  section  through  CA'O  was  found  in  the  form  (1),  assuming 
that  the  Greeks  had  actually  found  the  geometrical  equivalent,  it  would  still 
have  been  held  necessary,  I  think,  to  verify  that 


r  —  a* 


before  it  was  finally  pronounced  that  the  hyperbola  represented  by  the  equation 
and  the  section  made  by  the  plane  were  one  and  the  same  thing. 
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We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  meaning  of  Archimedes' 
remark  that  "  the  proofs  of  all  these  properties  are  manifest."  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  likely  that  ''manifest"  means  "known''  as 
having  been  proved  by  earlier  geometers ;  for  Archimedes'  habit  is 
to  be  precise  in  stating  the  fact  whenever  he  uses  important 
propositions  due  to  his  immediate  predecessors,  as  witness  his 
references  to  Eudoxus,  to  the  Elements  [of  Euclid],  and  to  the 
"elements  of  conies."  When  we  consider  the  remark  with  reference 
to  the  cases  of  the  sections  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  surfaces 
respectively,  a  natural  interpretation  of  it  is  to  suppose  that 
Archimedes  meant  simply  that  the  theorems  are  such  as  can  easily 
be  deduced  from  the  fundamental  properties  of  the  three  conies  now 
expressed  by  their  equations,  coupled  with  the  consideration  that 
the  sections  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axes  are  circles.  But  I 
think  that  this  particular  explanation  of  the  "  manifest "  character 
of  the  proofs  is  not  so  applicable  to  the  third  of  the  theorems 
stating  that  any  plane  section  of  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution 
through  the  vertex  of  the  enveloping  cone  but  not  through  the  axis 
is  a  hyperbola.  This  fact  is  indeed  no  more  "manifest"  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term  than  is  the  like  theorem  about  the 
spheroid,  viz.  that  any  section  through  the  centre  but  not  through 
the  axis  is  an  ellipse.  But  this  latter  theorem  is  not  given  along 
with  the  other  in  Prop.  11  as  being  "manifest";  the  proof  of  it  is 
included  in  the  more  general  proposition  (14)  that  any  section  of  a 
spheroid  not  perpendicular  to  the  axis  is  an  ellipse,  and  that  parallel 
sections  are  similar.  Nor,  seeing  that  the  propositions  are  essen- 
tially similar  in  character,  can  I  think  it  possible  that  Archimedes 
wished  it  to  be  understood,  as  Zeuthen  suggests,  that  the  proposition 
about  the  hyperboloid  alone,  and  not  the  other,  should  be  proved 
directly  by  means  of  the  geometrical  equivalent  of  the  Cartesian 
equation  of  the  conic,  and  not  by  means  of  the  property  of  the 
rectangles  under  the  segments  of  intersecting  chords,  used  earlier 
[Prop.  3]  with  reference  to  the  parabola  and  later  for  the  case  of 
the  spheroid  and  the  elliptic  sections  of  the  conoids  and  spheroids 
generally.  This  is  the  more  unlikely,  I  think,  because  the  proof 
by  means  of  the  equation  of  the  conic  alone  would  present  much 
more  difficulty  to  the  Greek,  and  therefore  could  hardly  be  called 
"  manifest." 

It  seems  necessary  therefore  to  seek  for  another  explanation, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  following.     The  theorems,  numbered  1,  2,  and 
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4  above,  about  sections  of  conoids  and  spheroids  parallel  to  the  axis 
are  used  afterwards  in  Props.  15—17  relating  to  tangent  planes; 
whereas  the  theorem  (3)  about  the  section  of  the  hjperboloid  by  a 
plane  through  the  centre  but  not  through  the  axis  is  not  used  in 
connexion  with  tangent  planes,  but  only  for  formally  proving  tJiat  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  any  point  on  a  hyperboloid  parallel  to  any 
transverse  diameter  of  the  hyperboloid  falls,  on  the  convex  side  of 
the  surface,  without  it,  and  on  the  concave  side  within  it.  Hence 
it  does  not  seem  so  probable  that  the  four  theorems  were  collected 
in  Prop.  1 1  on  account  of  the  use  made  of  them  later,  as  that  they 
were  inserted  in  the  particular  place  with  special  reference  to  the 
three  propositions  (12—14)  immediately  following  and  treating  of  the 
elliptic  sections  of  the  three  surfaces.  The  main  object  of  the  whole 
treatise  was  the  determination  of  the  volumes  of  segments  of  the 
three  solids  cut  off  by  planes,  and  hence  it  was  first  necessary  to 
determine  all  the  sections  which  were  ellipses  or  circles  and  therefore 
could  form  the  bases  of  the  segments.  Thus  in  Props.  12-14 
Archimedes  addresses  himself  to  finding  the  elliptic  sections,  but, 
before  he  does  this,  he  gives  the  theorems  grouped  in  Prop.  11  by 
way  of  clearing  the  ground,  so  as  to  enable  the  propositions  about 
elliptic  sections  to  be  enunciated  with  the  utmost  precision.  Prop. 
11  contains,  in  fact,  eooplanations  directed  to  defining  the  scope  of 
the  three  following  propositions  rather  than  theorems  definitely 
enunciated  for  their  own  sake ;  Archimedes  thinks  it  necessary  to 
explain,  before  passing  to  elliptic  sections,  that  sections  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  each  surface  are  not  ellipses  but  circles,  and 
that  some  sections  of  each  of  the  two  conoids  are  neither  ellipses  nor 
circles,  but  parabolas  and  hyperbolas  respectively.  It  is  as  if  he  had 
said,  *^  My  object  being  to  find  the  volumes  of  segments  of  the  three 
solids  cut  off  by  circular  or  elliptic  sections,  I  proceed  to  consider 
the  various  elliptic  sections ;  but  I  should  first  explain  that  sections 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  are  not  ellipses  but  circles,  while  sections 
of  the  conoids  by  planes  drawn  in  a  certain  manner  are  neither 
ellipses  nor  circles,  but  parabolas  and  hyperbolas  respectively.  With 
these  last  sections  I  am  not  concerned  in  the  next  propositions,  and 
I  need  not  therefore  cumber  my  book  with  the  proofs ;  but,  as  some 
of  them  can  be  easily  supplied  by  the  help  of  the  ordinary  properties 
of  conies,  and  others  by  means  of  the  methods  illustrated  in  the 
propositions  now  about  to  be  given,  I  leave  them  as  an  exercise  for 
the  reader."     This  will,  I  think,  completely  explain  the  assumption 
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of  all  the  theorems  except  that  concerning  the  sections  of  a  spheroid 
parallel  to  the  axis ;  and  I  think  this  is  mentioned  along  with  the 
others  for  symmetry,  and  because  it  can  be  proved  in  the  same  way 
as  the  corresponding  one  for  the  hyperboloid,  whereas,  if  mention  of 
it  had  been  postponed  till  Prop.  14  about  the  elliptic  sections  of  a 
spheroid  generally,  it  would  still  require  a  proposition  for  itself,  since 
the  axes  of  the  sections  dealt  with  in  Prop.  14  make  an  angle  with 
the  axis  of  the  spheroid  and  are  not  parallel  to  it. 

At  the  same  time  the  fact  that  Archimedes  omits  the  proofs  of 
the  theorems  about  sections  of  conoids  and  spheroids  parallel  to  the 
axis  as  ''manifest''  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  raise  the  presumption 
that  contemporary  geometers  were  familiar  with  the  idea  of  three 
dimensions  and  knew  how  to  apply  it  in  practice.  This  is  no  matter 
for  surprise,  seeing  that  we  find  Archytas,  in  his  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  two  mean  proportionals,  using  the  intersection  of  a 
certain  cone  with  a  curve  of  double  curvature  traced  on  a  right 
circular  cylinder*.  But,  when  we  look  for  other  instances  of  early 
investigations  in  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  we  find  practically 
nothing  except  a  few  vague  indications  as  to  the  contents  of  a  lost 
treatise  of  Euclid's  consisting  of  two  Books  entitled  Sturfouse-loci 
(tottoi  irf>o%  hrLit^aveifi)^,  This  treatise  is  mentioned  by  Pappus 
among  other  works  by  Aristaeus,  Euclid  and  Apollonius  grouped 
as  forming  the  so-called  rorro^  avaA.vo/ievo9$.  As  the  other  works  in 
the  list  which  were  on  plane  subjects  dealt  only  with  straight  lines, 
circles  and  conic  sections,  it  is  a  priori  likely  that  the  8iirfac04oei  of 


*  Cf.  EutooiuB  on  Arohimedes  (Vol.  ni.  pp.  9fi — 102),  or  ApoUonUu  of  Perga, 
pp.  zxii. — zxiii. 

t  By  this  term  we  oondade  that  the  Greeks  meant  "  loci  which  are  surfnceB  '* 
as  distinct  from  loci  which  are  lines.  Cf.  Proolas'  definition  of  a  locus  as 
«<a  position  of  a  line  or  a  surf  ace  involving  one  and  the  same  property" 
{ypafifi^s  ij  hri^apeUu  Oiffis  iroiovira  ly  xal  ratrrhv  ff^fiirrwfia),  p.  894.  Pappus 
(pp.  660 — 2)  gives,  quoting  from  the  Plane  Loci  of  Apollonius,  a  classification  of 
loci  according  to  their  order  in  relation  to  that  of  which  they  are  the  loci.  Thus, 
he  says,  loci  are  (1)  itpeicTiKol,  i.e,  fixed,  e.g.  in  this  sense  the  locus  of  a  point  is 
a  point,  of  a  line  a  line,  and  so  on ;  (2)  die^iKoi  or  moving  along,  a  line  being  in 
this  sense  the  locus  of  a  point,  a  surface  of  a  line,  and  a  solid  of  a  surface ; 
(3)  dyoffrpofpiKolt  turning  haekwarde,  i.e.,  presumably,  moving  backwards  and 
forwards,  a  siurfaoe  being  in  this  sense  the  locus  of  a  point,  and  a  solid  of  a  line. 
Thus  a  turface-locut  might  apparently  be  either  the  locus  of  a  point  or  the 
locus  of  a  line  moving  in  space. 

X  Pappus,  pp.  634,  636. 
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Euclid  included  at  least  such  loci  as  were  cones,  cylinders  and 
spheres.  Beyond  this,  all  is  conjecture  based  upon  two  lemmas 
given  by  Pappus  in  connexion  with  the  treatise. 

First  lemma  to  the  Sur£aoe-loci  of  Euclid*. 

The  text  of  this  lemma  and  the  attached  figure  are  not  satisfac- 
tory as  they  stand,  but  they  have  been  explained  by  Tannery  in  a 
way  which  requires  a  change  in  the  figure,  but  only  the  very  slightest 
alteration  in  the  text,  as  follows  f. 

"If  ul^  be  a  straight  line  and  CD  be  parallel  to  a  straight  line 
given  in  position,  and  if  the  ratio  AD  .  DB  ;  DC^  be  [given],  the 
point  C  lies  on  a  conic  section. 
If  now  AB  be  no  longer  given  in 
position  and  il,  i?  be  no  longer 
given  but  lie  on  straight  lines 
AE^  EB  given  in  position  {,  the 
point  C  raised  above  [the  plane 
containing  AE^  EB]  is  on  a 
surface  given  in  position.  And 
this  was  proved." 

According  to  this  interpretation,  it  is  asserted  that,  if  AB  moves 
with  one  extremity  on  each  of  the  lines  AEy  EB  which  are  fixed, 
while  DC  is  in  a  fixed  direction  and  AD  .  DB  :  DC*  ia  constant, 
then  C  lies  on  a  certain  surface.  So  far  as  the  first  sentence  is 
concerned,  AB  remains  of  constant  length,  but  it  is  not  made 
precisely  clear  whether,  when  AB  is  no  longer  given  in  position,  its 
length  may  also  vary§.  If  however  AB  remains  of  constant  length 
for  all  positions  which  it  assumes,  the  surface  which  is  the  locus  of 
C  would  be  a  complicated  one  which  we  cannot  suppose  that  Euclid 
could  have  profitably  investigated.  It  may,  therefore,  be  that 
Pappus  purposely  left  the  enunciation  somewhat  vague  in  order  to 
make  it  appear  to  cover  several  surface-loci  which,  though  belonging 
to  the  same  type,  were  separately  discussed  by  Euclid  as  involving 

*  Pappus,  p.  1004. 

t  Bulletin  des  sciences  math.^  2*  S^rie,  n,  149. 

t  The  words  of  the  Greek  text  are  yhrtrcu,  Ik  irp6s  Odaei  eMeia.  rcur  AE,  EB, 
and  the  above  translation  only  requires  edOelous  instead  of  ei^^eca.  The  figure  in 
the  text  is  so  drawn  that  ADB^  AEB  are  represented  as  two  parallel  lines,  and 
CD  is  represented  as  perpendionlar  to  ADB  and  meeting  AEB  in  E. 

§  The  words  are  simply  **if  AB  he  deprived  of  its  position  {areptiOf  rijt 
04a€w)  and  the  points  A,  B  he  deprived  of  their  [character  of]  being  given" 
((rr€prfii  rod  Mirrm  ttvai). 
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in  each  case  somewhat  different  sets   of  conditions  limiting  the 
generality  of  the  theorem. 

It  is  at  least  open  to  conjecture,  as  Zeuthen  has  pointed  out*, 
that  two  cases  of  the  type  were  considered  by  Euclid,  namely,  (1) 
that  in  which  A£  remains  of  constant  length  while  the  two  fixed 
straight  lines  on  which  A^  B  respectively  move  are  parallel  instead 
of  meeting  in  a  point,  and  (2)  that  in  which  the  two  fixed  straight 
lines  meet  in  a  point  while  AB  moves  always  parallel  to  itself 
and  varies  in  length  accordingly. 

(1)  In  the  first  case,  where  the  length  of  AB  is  constant  and 
the  two  fixed  lines  parallel,  we  should  have  a  surface  described  by  a 
conic  moving  bodily  f.  This  surface  would  be  a  cylindrical  surface, 
though  it  would  only  have  been  called  a  "  cylinder  "  by  the  ancients 
in  the  case  where  the  moving  conic  was  an  ellipse,  since  the  essence 
of  a  "  cylinder "  was  that  it  could  be  bounded  between  two  parallel 
circular  sections.  If  then  the  moving  conic  was  an  ellipse,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  find  the  circular  sections  of  the  cylinder;  this 
could  be  done  by  first  taking  a  section  at  right  angles  to  the  axis, 
after  which  it  could  be  proved,  after  the  manner  of  Archimedes, 
On  Conoids  and  Spheroids,  Prop.  9,  first  that  the  section  is  an  ellipse 
or  a  circle,  and  then,  in  the  former  case,  that  a  section  made  by 
a  plane  drawn  at  a  certain  inclination  to  the  ellipse  and  passing 
through,  or  paraUel  to,  the  major  axis  is  a  circle.  There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  Euclid  from  investigating  the  surface  similarly 
generated  by  a  moving  hyperbola  or  parabola;  but  there  would 
be  no  circular  sections,  and  hence  the  surfaces  might  perhaps  not 
have  been  considered  as  of  very  great  importance. 

(2)  In  the  second  case,  where  AE,  BE  meet  at.  a  point  and 
AB  moves  always  parallel  to  itself,  the  surface  generated  is  of 
course  a  cone.  Some  particular  cases  of  this  sort  may  easily  have 
been  discussed  by  Euclid,  but  he  could  hardly  have  dealt  with  the 
general  case,  where  DC  has  any  direction  whatever,  up  to  the 
point  of  showing  that  the  surface  was  really  a  cone  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  Greeks  understood  the  term,  or  (in  other  words) 
of  finding  the  circular  sections.  To  do  this  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  determine  the  principal  planes,  or  to  solve  the  dis- 

*  Zenthen,  Die  Lehre  von  den  KegeUchnitten^  pp.  425  sqq. 
t  This  would  give  a  snrfiAoe  generated  by  a  moving  line,  die^odcicdf  yfioftfiift 
B8  PappoB  has  it. 
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criD)inating  cubic,  which  we  cannot  suppose  Euclid  to  have  done. 
Moreover,  if  Euclid  had  found  the  circular  sections  in  the  moat 
general  case,  Archimedes  would  simply  have  referred  to  the  fact 
instead  of  setting  himself  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  particular 
case  where  the  plane  of  symmetry  is  given.  These  remarks  apply 
to  the  case  where  the  conic  which  is  the  locus  of  C7  is  an  ellipse  ; 
there  is  still  less  ground  for  supposing  that  Euclid  could  have 
proved  the  existence  of  circular  sections  where  the  conic  was  a 
hyperbola,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  Euclid  even  knew  that 
hyperbolas  and  parabolas  could  be  obtained  by  cutting  an  oblique 
circular  cone. 

Second  lenima  to  Hie  Surfsbce-loci. 

In  this  Pappus  states,  and  gives  a  complete  proof  of  the  propo- 
sition, that  the  locus  of  a  point  whose  distance  from  a  given  point 
is  in  a  given  ratio  to  its  distance  from  a  faced  line  is  a  conic 
section^  which  is  wn  ellipse^  a  pa/rabola,  or  a  hyperbola  according 
as  the  given  ratio  is  less  thayi^  equal  to,  or  greater  tJian  unity*. 
Two  conjectures  are  possible  as  to  the  application  of  this  theorem 
by  Euclid  in  the  treatise  referred  to. 

(1)  Consider  a  plane  and  a  straight  Hue  meeting  it  at  any  angle. 
Imagine  any  plane  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  straight  line  and 
meeting  the  first  plane  in  another  straight  line  which  we  will  call 
X,  If  then  the  given  straight  line  meets  the  plane  at  right  angles 
to  it  in  the  point  S,  a  conic  can  be  described  in  that  plane  with 
S  for  focus  and  X  for  directrix ;  and,  as  the  perpendicular  on  X 
from  any  point  on  the  conic  is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the  per- 
pendicular from  the  same  point  on  the  original  plane,  all  points 
on  the  conic  have  the  property  that  their  distances  from  S  are  in 
a  given  ratio  to  their  distances  from  the  given  plane  respectively. 
Similarly,  by  taking  planes  cutting  the  given  straight  line  at  right 
angles  in  any  number  of  other  points  besides  S,  we  see  that  the  locus 
of  a  point  whose  distance  from  a  given  straight  line  is  in  a  given 
ratio  to  its  distomce  from  a  given  plane  is  a  cone  whose  vertex  is 
the  point  in  which  the  given  line  meets  the  given  plane,  whUe  the 
plane  of  symmetry  passes  through  the  given  line  and  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  given  plane.  If  the  given  ratio  was  such  that  the 
guiding  conic  was  an  ellipse,  the  circular  sections  of  the  surface 

*  See  Pappns,  pp.  1006—1014,  and  Hnltsch^s  Appendix,  pp.  1270—1278 ;  or 
cf.  Apollonius  of  Perga,  pp.  xixvi. — xxxviii. 
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oould,  in  that  case  at  least,  be  found  by  the  same  method  as 
that  used  by  Archimedes  (On  Conoids  cmd  Spheroids^  Prop.  8)  in 
the  rather  more  general  case  where  the  perpendicular  from  the 
vertex  of  the  cone  on  the  plane  of  the  given  elliptic  section  does 
not  necessarily  pass  through  the  focus. 

(2)  Another  natural  conjecture  would  be  to  suppose  that,  by 
means  of  the  proposition  given  by  Pappus,  Euclid  found  the  locus 
of  a  point  whose  distance  from  a  given  point  is  in  a  given  ratio 
to  its  distance  from  a  fixed  pkme.  This  would  have  given  surfaces 
identical  with  the  conoids  and  spheroids  discussed  by  Archimedes 
excluding  the  spheroid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse 
about  the  minor  axis.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  same  point  as 
Chasles  who  conjectured  that  the  Surface-loci  of  Euclid  dealt  with 
surfaces  of  revolution  of  the  second  degree  and  sections  of  the 
same*.  Recent  writers  have  generally  regarded  this  theory  as 
improbable.  Thus  Heiberg  says  that  the  conoids  and  spheroids 
were  without  any  doubt  discovered  by  Archimedes  himself ;  other- 
wise he  woxild  not  have  held  it  necessary  to  give  exact  definitions 
of  them  in  his  introductory  letter  to  Dositheus ;  hence  they  could 
not  have  been  the  subject  of  Euclid's  treatise  f.  I  confess  I  think 
that  the  argument  of  Heiberg,  so  far  from  being  conclusive  against 
the  probability  of  Chasles'  conjecture,  is  not  of  any  great  weight. 
To  suppose  that  Euclid  found,  by  means  of  the  theorem  enunciated 
and  proved  by  Pappus,  the  locus  of  a  point  whose  distance  from 
a  given  point  is  in  a  given  ratio  to  its  distance  from  a  fixed  plane 
does  not  oblige  us  to  assume  either  that  he  gave  a  name  to  the 
loci  or  that  he  investigated  them  further  than  to  show  that  sections 
through  the  perpendicular  from  the  given  point  on  the  given  plane 
were  conies,  while  sections  at  right  angles  to  the  same  perpendicular 
were  circles ;  and  of  course  these  facts  would  readily  suggest  them- 
selves. Seeing  however  that  the  object  of  Archimedes  was  to 
find  the  volumes  of  segments  of  each  surface,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  have  preferred  to  give  a  definition  of  them  which 
would  indicate  their  form  more  directly  than  a  description  of  them 
as  loci  would  have  done ;  and  we  have  a  parallel  case  in  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  conies  as  such  and  conies  regarded  as  loci, 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  different  titles  of  Euclid's  Conies  and 
t^e  Solid  Loci  of  Aristaeus,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  ApoUonius, 

*  Aperga  hi$torique,  pp.  273,  4. 

t  Litterargeschichtliehe  Studien  Uber  Euklid,  p.  79. 

H.  A.  6 
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though  he  speaks  in  his  preface  of  some  of  the  theorems  in  his 
Conies  as  Useful  for  the  synthesis  of  'solid  loci'  and  goes  on  to 
mentiQxi  the  *  locus  with  respect  to  three  or  four  lines,'  yet  enun- 
ciates no  proposition  stating  that  the  locus  of  such  and  such  a  point 
is  a  conic.  There  was  a  further  special  reason  for  defining  the 
conoids  and  spheroids  as  surfaces  described  by  the  revolution  of 
a  conic  about  its  axis,  namely  that  this  definition  enabled  Archi- 
medes to  include  the  spheroid  which  he  ceJls  'flat'  (^iriTrXaTv 
<r^cpo€iS€9),  i.e.  the  spheroid  described  by  the  revolution  of  an 
ellipse  about  its  minor  axis,  which  is  not  one  of  the  loci  which 
the  hypothesis  assumes  Euclid  to  have  discovered.  Archimedes' 
new  definition  had  the  incidental  effect  of  making  the  nature  of 
the  sections  through  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  revolution 
even  more  obvious  than  it  would  be  from  Euclid's  supposed  way 
of  treating  the  surfaces;  and  this  would  account  for  Archimedes' 
omission  to  state  that  the  two  classes  of  sections  had  been  known 
before,  for  there  would  have  been  no  point  in  attributing  to  Euclid 
the  proof  of  propositions  which,  with  the  new  definition  of  the 
surfaces,  became  self-evident.  The  further  definitions  given  by 
A^ihimedes  may  be  explained  on  the  same  principle.  Thus  the 
<ixi8y  as  defined  by  him,  has  special  reference  to  his  definition  of 
the  surfaces,  since  it  means  the  axis  of  revolution,  whereas  the 
axis  of  a  conic  is  for  Archimedes  a  diameter.  The  enveloping  cone 
of  the  hyperboloid,  which  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the 
asymptotes  about  the  axis,  and  the  centre  regarded  as  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  asymptotes  were  useful  to  Archimedes'  dis- 
cussion of  the  surfaces,  but  need  not  have  been  brought  into 
Euclid's  description  of  the  surfaces  as  loci.  Similarly  with  the 
aads  and  vertex  of  a  segmsnt  of  each  surface.  And,  generally,  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  the  definitions  given  by  Archimedes  can  be 
explained  in  like  manner  without  prejudice  to  the  supposed  dis- 
covery of  three  of  the  surfaces  by  Euclid. 

I  think,  then,  that  we  may  still  regard  it  as  possible  that 
Euclid's  Surface-lod  was  concerned,  not  only  with  cones,  cylinders 
and  (probably)  spheres,  but  also  (to  a  limited  extent)  with  three 
other  surfaces  of  revolution  of  the  second  degree,  viz.  the  paraboloid, 
the  hyperboloid  and  the  prolate  spheroid.  Unfortunately  however 
we  are  confined  to  the  statement  of  possibilities;  and  certainty 
can  hardly  be  attained  unless  as  the  result  of  the  discovery  of 
fresh  documents. 
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§  5.    Two  mean  proportionals  in  continued  proportion. 

Archimedes  assumes  the  construction  of  two  mean  proportionals 
in  two  propositions  {On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder  ii.  1,  5).  Perhaps 
he  was  content  to  use  the  constructions  given  by  Archytas, 
Menaechmus*,  and  Eudoxus.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Archimedes  does  not  introduce  the  two  geometric  means  where 
they  are  merely  convenient  but  not  necessary ;  thus,  when  {On  the 

where  )3>y,   a   ratio  between  lines,  and  it   is  sufficient   for  his 

may  be  less,  he  takes  two  arithmetic  means  between  fi,  y,  as  8,  e, 
and  then  assumes  t  as  a  known  result  that 


Sphere  and  Cylinder  i.  34)  he  has  to  substitute  for  a  ratio  f- j  , 
where  )3>y,  a  ratio  between  lines,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  his 
purpose  that  the  required  ratio  cannot  be  greater  than  (- j    but 


^      y' 

*  The  constniotions  of  Archytss  and  Menaeohmns  are  given  by  Eatooias 
[Archimedes,  Vol.  ni.  pp.  92 — 102] ;  or  see  ApoUonitu  of  Perga,  pp.  xix — zziii. 

t  The  proposition  is  proved  by  Eutooins;  see  the  note  to  On  the  Sphere 
and  Cylinder  x.  84  (p.  42). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ARITHMETIC   IN   ARCHIMEDES. 

Two  of  the  treatises,  the  MecuuremerU  of  a  circle  and  the 
Sand-reckoner^  are  mostly  arithmetical  in  content.  Of  the  Sand- 
reckoner  nothing  need  be  said  here,  because  the  system  for  expressing 
numbers  of  any  magnitude  which  it  unfolds  and  applies  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  book  itself ;  in  the  Measurement  of  a 
circle^  however,  which  involves  a  great  deal  of  manipulation  of 
numbers  of  considerable  size  though  expressible  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  Greek  notation  for  numerals,  Archimedes  merely  gives  the 
results  of  the  various  arithmetical  operations,  multiplication,  extrac- 
tion of  the  square  root,  etc.,  without  setting  out  any  of  the  operations 
themselves.  Various  interesting  questions  are  accordingly  involved, 
and,  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  I  shall  first  give  a  short 
account  of  the  Greek  system  of  numerals  and  of  the  methods  by 
which  other  Greek  mathematicians  usually  performed  the  various 
operations  included  under  the  general  term  \oy urTiia}  (the  art  of 
calculating),  in  order  to  lead  up  to  an  explanation  (1)  of  the  way  in 
which  Archimedes  worked  out  approximations  to  the  square  roots  of 
large  numbers,  (2)  of  his  method  of  arriving  at  the  two  approximate 

values  of  \/3  which  he  simply  sets  down  without  any  hint  as  to  how 
they  were  obtained*. 

*  In  writing  this  chapter  I  have  been  under  particular  obligations  to  Hultsoh's 
articles  Arithmetica  and  Archimedes  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Redl-EncyclopSdiet  xx. 
1,  as  well  as  to  the  same  scholar's  articles  (1)  Die  Ndherungswerthe  irrationaler 
Quadratwurzeln  hei  Archimedes  in  the  Nackrichten  von  der  kgl.  Oesellsehaft  der 
Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen  (1693),  pp.  867  sqq.,  and  (2)  Zur  Kreismessung  des 
Archimedes  in  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  Math,  u,  Physik  (Hist.  litt.  Ahtheilung)  zzzix. 
(1894),  pp.  121  sqq.  and  161  sqq.  I  have  also  made  use,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  chapter,  of  Nesselmann's  work  Die  Algebra  der  Orieehen  and  the  histories 
of  Cantor  and  Gow. 
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§  1.    Oreek  nmueral  system. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Greeks  expressed  all  numbers  from  1 
to  999  by  means  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  reinforced  by  the 
addition  of  three  other  signs,  according  to  the  following  scheme,  in 
which  however  the  accent  on  each  letter  might  be  replaced  by  a 
short  horizontal  stroke  above  it,  as  s. 

«i'i  fly  y\  8',  «',  r*,  r,  i;',  ^  are  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  respectively. 

*',  k\  V,  /,  v',  r,  o',  it',  q'  „    10,  20,  30,  90 

p',  cr',  t',  v',  4>\  x'>  ^'»  «'»  "^'n    10^»  200,  300, 900  „ 

Intermediate  numbers  were  expressed  by  simple  juxtaposition 
(representing  in  this  case  addition),  the  largest  number  being  placed 
on  the  left,  the  next  largest  following  it,  and  so  on  in  order.     Thus 

the  number  153  would  be  expressed  by  pvy  or  pvy.  There  was  no 
sign  for  zero,  and  therefore  780  was  ^',  and  306  rs^  simply. 

Thousands  (xiXuiSn)  were  taken  as  units  of  a  higher  order,  and 
1,000,  2,000, ...  up  to  9,000  (spoken  of  as  x^'^^^  SwrxL^ioi,  K,r,\.)  were 
represented  by  the  same  letters  as  the  first  nine  natural  numbers 
but  with  a  small  dash  in  front  and  below  the  line ;  thus  e.g.  S  was 
4,000,  and,  on  the  same  principle  of  juxtaposition  as  before,  1,823  was 

expressed  by  jomit/  or  ^aoiicy,  1,007  by  jaJC,  and  so  on. 

Above  9,999  came  a  myriad  (fxvpidsi),  and  10,000  and  higher 
numbers  were  expressed  by  using  the  ordinary  numerals  with  the 
substantive  /ivpioScs  taken  as  a  new  denomination  (though  the  words 
fivpioi^  &urfjLvptoiy  rptafivpioif  k.t.X.  are  also  found,  following  the 
analogy  of  x^^^  8urxiXio«  and  so  on).  Various  abbreviations  were 
used  for  the  word  pvpias,  the  most  common  being  M  or  Mv ;  and, 
where  this  was  used,  the  number  of  myriads,  or  the  multiple  of 
10;000,  was  generally  written  over  the  abbreviation,  though  some- 

times  before  it  and  even  after  it.     Thus  349,450  was  MSw'*. 

Frcbctions  (Xeirra)  were  written  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  most 
usual  was  to  express  the  denominator  by  the  ordinary  numeral  with 
two  accents  affixed.  When  the  numerator  was  unity,  and  it  was 
therefore  simply  a  question  of  a  symbol  for  a  single  word  such  as 

*  Diophantus  denoted  myriads  followed  by  thousands  by  the  ordinary  signs 
for  numbers  of  units,  only  separating  them  by  a  dot  from  the  thousands.    Thos 

for  8,069,000  he  writes  ji.fit  and  Vy.^a^or  for  381,776.  Sometimes  myriads 
were  represented  by  the  ordinary  letters  with  two  dots  above,  as  p  =  100  myriads 
(1,000,000),  and  myriads  of  myriads  with  two  pairs  of  dots,  as  c  for  10  myriad- 
myriads  (1,000,000,000). 
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TpiTov,  ^,  there  was  no  need  to  express  the  numerator,  and  the 
symbol  was  y";  similarly  r"==|^,  tc"  =  ^,  and  so  on.  When  the 
numerator  was  not  unity  and  a  certain  number  of  fourths,  fifths, 
etc.,  had  to  be  expressed,  the  ordinary  numeral  was  used  for  the 
numerator;  thus  $'  wi"  =  ^,  i  oa"  =  ^.  In  Heron's  Geometry  the 
denominator  was  written  twice  in  the  latter  class  of  fractions ;  thus 
y  (8uo  irifiirra)  was  jS^e^c",  |^  (Xcwra  rpULKwrrorpira  Ky  or  tiKoairpCa 
TpvaKooTorpiTa)  was  Ky  Xy"  Xy".  The  sign  for  J,  rjfjLurVf  is  in 
Archimedes,  Diophantus  and  Eutocius  L",  in  Heron  C  or  a  sign 
similar  to  a  capital  S*. 

A  favourite  way  of  expressing  fractions  with  numerators  greater 
than  unity  was  to  separate  them  into  component  fractions  with 
numerator  unity,  when  juxtaposition  as  usual  meant  addition.  Thus 
f  was  written  L"r  =  i  +  i;  ^  was  C8'V'tr"  =  i  +  i  +  ^  +  ^ ; 
Eutocius  writes  L"f 8"  or  ^  +  -^-^  for  ff ,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  the 
same  fraction  was  separated  into  several  different  sums;  thus  in 
Heron  (p.  119,  ed.  Hultsch)  ^^f  is  variously  expressed  as 

(a)    i  +  T  +  rt  +  TTT +  YiT» 

(^)  i  +  F  +  Tir  +  ^  +  TT7i 
and  (c)  i  +  F  +  Tr  +  m  +  3STT- 

Sexagesimal /ra4:U(m8,  This  system  has  to  be  mentioned  because 
the  only  instances  of  the  working  out  of  some  arithmetical  operations 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  are  calculations  expressed  in 
terms  of  such  fractions;  and  moreover  they  are  of  special  interest 
as  having  much  in  common  with  the  modern  system  of  decimal 
fractions,  with  the  difference  of  course  that  the  submultiple  is  60 
instead  of  10.  The  scheme  of  sexagesimal  fractions  was  used  by  the 
Greeks  in  astronomical  calculations  and  appears  fully  developed  in 
the  (rwra^t9  of  Ptolemy.  The  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  along 
with  it  the  four  right  angles  subtended  by  it  at  the  centre,  are 
divided  into  360  parts  (rfXTJfmra  or  fiolpai)  or  as  we  should  say  decrees, 
each  fjLoipa  into  60  parts  called  (first)  sixtieths,  {irp&ra)  i^KOirrd, 
or  minutes  (XcTrra),  each  of  these  again  into  Scvrepa  c^icoora  (seconds), 
and  so  on.     A  similar  division  of  the  radius  of  the  circle  into  60 

*  Diophantus  has  a  general  method  of  expressing  fractions  which  is  the 
exact  reverse  of   modem   practice;    the   denominator   is  written   above  the 

y  Ke  a .  uht 


numerator,  thus   6  =  5/3,  Ka  =  21/25,  and  pici*.  0^  =  1,270,568/10,816.    Some- 
times he  writes  down  the  numerator  and  then  introduces  the  denominator 


with  4v  fiopiv  or  /loplov,  e.g.  Tr,fifu>p,\y.  ayj/of  =  3,069,000/331,776. 
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parts  (r/iif/Aara)  was  also  made,  and  these  were  each  subdivided  into 
sixtieths,  and  so  on.  Thus  a  convenient  fractional  system  was 
available  for  general  arithmetical  calculations,  expressed  in  units  of 
any  magnitude  or  character,  so  many  of  the  fractions  which  we 
should  represent  by  ^^,  so  many  of  those  which  we  should  write 
{^y,  (^)',  and  so  on  to  any  extent.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  Ptolemy  should  say  in  one  place  "  In  general  we  shall  use  the 
method  of  numbers  according  to  the  sexagesimal  manner  because  of 
the  inconvenience  of  the  [ordinary]  fractions.''  For  it  is  clear  that 
the  successive  submultiples  by  60  formed  a  sort  of  frame  with  fixed 
compartments  into  which  any  fractions  whatever  could  be  located, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  e.g.  in  additions  and  subtractions  the 
sexagesimal  fractions  were  almost  as  easy  to  work  with  as  decimals 
are  now,  60  units  of  one  denomination  being  equal  to  one  unit  of 
the  next  higher  denomination,  and  '* carrying"  and  "borrowing" 
being  no  less  simple  than  it  is  when  the  number  of  units  of  one 
denomination  necessary  to  make  one  of  the  next  higher  is  10  instead 
of  60.  In  expressing  the  units  of  the  circumference,  degrees,  fjLoipax 
or  the  symbol  ji  was  generally  used  along  with  the  ordinary  numeral 
which  had  a  stroke  above  it ;  minutes,  seconds,  etc.  were  expressed 
by  one,  two,  etc.  accents  affixed  to  the  numerals.  Thus  /3,J3  =  2**, 
fioipiov  pi  pP  fi"  =  47°  42'  40".  Also  where  there  was  no  unit  in  any 
particular  denomination  O  was  used,  signifying  ovSefila  fiolpa,  ovScv 
i$f)Ko<TT6v  and  the  like ;  thus  O  a'  jQ"  O'"  =  0°  1'  2"  0'".  Similarly,  for 
the  units  representing  the  divisions  of  the  radius  the  word  TfiiffiaTa 
or  some  equivalent  was  used,  and  the  fractions  were  represented  as 

before ;  thus  TfirjfiaTiov  (^  8'  ve"  =  67  (units)  4'  55". 

§  2.    Addition  and  Subtraction. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  writing  down  numbers  for  these 
purposes,  the  several  powers  of  10  were  kept  separate  in  a  manner 
corresponding  practically  to  our  system  of  numerals,  and  the 
hundreds,  thousands,  etc.,  were  written  in  separate  vertical  rows. 
The  following  would  therefore  be  a  typical  form  of  a  sum  in  addition ; 

aiiK8'=    1424 
p    y'         103 

Mfi<nra'     12281 
M      X'        30030 


a 
M^ya>X  17'     43838 
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and  the  mental  part  of  the  work  would  be  the  same  for  the  Greek  as 
for  us. 

Similarly  a  subtraction  would  be  represented  as  follows : 

M^yx^r'=  93636 
M.yv  ff     23409 

M   cTKf     70227 

§  3.    Multiplication. 

A  number  of  instances  are  given  in  Eutocius'  commentary  on 
the  MeaawremfffU  of  a  circle,  and  the  similarity  to  our  procedura  is 
just  as  marked  as  in  the  above  cases  of  addition  and  subtraction. 
The  multiplicand  is  written  first,  and  below  it  the  multiplier  preceded 
by  hri  (=  "into").  Then  the  highest  power  of  10  in  the  multiplier 
is  taken  and  multiplied  into  the  terras  containing  the  separate 
multiples  of  the  successive  powers  of  10,  beginning  with  the  highest 
and  descending  to  the  lowest ;  after  which  the  next  highest  power 
of  10  in  the  multiplier  is  multiplied  into  the  various  denominations 
in  the  multiplicand  in  the  same  order.  The  same  procedure  is 
followed  where  either  or  both  of  the  numbers  to  be  multiplied 
contain  fractions.  Two  instances  from  Eutocius  are  appended  from 
which  the  whole  procedure  will  be  understood. 

(1)  ilnr'  780 

hrl  xinr'  x  780 


MMr'        490000  66000 
M,r,rv'       66000   6400 


ofjLovUrfv'  mm  608400 

(2) 

^yiy'L'T  3013JJ[=3013f] 

iirl  /yiy'  WT x  301 3  J  J 


9,000,000 

30,000 

9,000  1500 

750 

fi)^a'  L"  L"8" 

ai^'f'a'  L'Tv" 

^'^  L"  L'Tr)" 

ir" 

30,000 

9,000 

1,500 

750 

100 
30 

6 

n 

30 

9 

i  +  i 

5  2^ 

lii  +  i 
i  1 

1     1 

^  TV 

[6fu)v]  Afixjr&is-"     [9,041,250  +  30,137^  +  9,041J  +  1506  +  J  +  J  +  ^ 

+  753  +  i  +  i  +  ^] 
=  9,082,689tV. 
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One  instance  of  a  similar  multiplication  of  numbers  involving 
fractions  may  be  given  from  Heron  (pp.  80,  81).  It  is  only  one  of 
many,  and,  for  brevity,  the  Greek  notation  will  be  omitted.  Heron 
has  to  find  the  product  of  4ff  and  7|^,  and  proceeds  as  follows : 

4.7  =  28, 

*  •  ITT  -  TT* 
88     7  _  281 

88      62  _  20i6       1     __81    .    62     .1 
UT  •  UT BT~  •  FT  ~  UT  +  FT  •  FT' 

The  residt  is  accordingly 

_-QK.62i62       1 
-  ^O  +  UT  +  FT  •  FT' 

The  multiplication  of  37°  4'  55"  (in  the  sexagesimal  system)  by 
itself  is  performed  by  Theon  of  Alexandria  in  his  commentary  on 
Ptolemy's  arvvra(is  in  an  exactly  similar  manner. 

§  4.    Division. 

The  operation  of  dividing  by  a  number  of  one  digit  only  was 
easy  for  the  Greeks  as  for  us,  and  what  we  call  "  long  division"  was 
with  them  performed,  mtUcUia  mtUandis,  in  the  same  way  as  now 
with  the  help  of  multiplication  and  subtraction.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  operation  in  the  first  case  of  multiplication  given 

above  had  to  be  reversed  and  that  M^i^v'  (608,400)  had  to  be  divided 
by  ijnr'  (780).  The  terms  involving  the  different  powers  of  10  would 
be  mentally  kept  separate  as  in  addition  and  subtraction,  and  the 
first  question  would  be,  how  many  times  will  7  hundreds  go  into  60 
myriads,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  fact  that  the  7  hundreds 
have  80  behind  them  and  that  780  is  not  far  short  of  8  hundreds  1 
The  answer  is  7  hundreds  or  ^',  and  this  multiplied  by  the  divisor 

^'  (780)  would  give  M^r*  (546,000)  which,  subtracted  from  M^iyv' 

(608,400),  leaves  the  remainder  ^fiv  (62,400).  This  remainder  has 
then  to  be  divided  by  780  or  a  number  approaching  8  hundreds,  and 
8  tens  or  it  would  have  to  be  tried.  In  the  particular  case  the 
result  would  then  be  complete,  the  quotient  being  i/rir'  (780),  and 
there  being  no  remainder,  since  tt'  (80)  multiplied  by  ^'  (780)  gives 

the  exact  figure  M,)3v  (62,400). 


«ti*ini  the  dividend  and  divisor 
!■  10    and  Theon's  accooiit  of  tbe 


Hum 
^}yau*inder 

1(1".  r 

IJpiiHwnder 
ao .  33" 

ttdtiitinder 
1 2'.  33" 


J»»J 

Qnoticnt 

SO'      15" 

;Finttenn60 

Will' 

U2W' 

7W 

llff 

10' 

190- 

1  Second  term  7' 

175- 

1 

IS'- 900" 

915" 

8*" 

831' 
1' 

10" 

829- 

50'" 

1  Third  teim  33" 

825' 

1 

4' 

To" 

=  290'" 

(too  great  by)  106'" 


j,rt>t  i»  something  leas  than  60  7'  33".  It  will  be 
(ho  difference  between  thia  operation  of  Theon'e  and 

i„  dividing  M,iju'  (608,400)  by  i/tt'  (780)  as  above  is 
^M  Aree  anbtraotionB  for  one  term  of  the  quotient, 
^nainder  was  arrived  at  in  the  other  case  after  one 
The  result  is  that,  though  Theon's  method  is  quit* 
iger,  and  moreover  makes  it  less  easy  to  foresee  what 
■oper  figure  to  try  ia  the  quotient,  bo  that  more  time 
to  be  lost  in  making  anauccesaful  trials. 

raotion  of  the  eaaare  root. 

w  in  a  position  to  see  how  the  operation  of  extracting 
it  would  be  likely  to  be  attacked.  First,  as  in  the  caae 
le  given  whole  number  whose  square  root  is  required 
jated,  so  to  speak,  into  compartments  each  containing 
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such  and  such  a  number  of  units  and  of  the  separate  powers  of  10. 
Thus  there  would  be  so  many  units,  so  many  tens,  so  many  hundreds, 
etc.,  and  it  would  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  squares  of 
numbers  from  1  to  9  would  lie  between  1  and  99,  the  squares  of 
numbers  from  10  to  90  between  100  and  9900,  and  so  on.  Then  the 
first  term  of  the  square  root  would  be  some  number  of  tens  or 
hundreds  or  thousands,  and  so  on,  and  would  have  to  be  found  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  first  term  of  a  quotient  in  a  "long 
division,"  by  trial  if  necessary.  If  A  is  the  number  whose  square 
root  is  required,  while  a  represents  the  first  term  or  denomination  of 
the  square  root  and  x  the  next  term  or  denomination  still  to  be 
found,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  the  identity  (a  +  xy  =  a^  +  2ax  +  o^ 
and  to  find  x  so  that  2ax-\-a^  might  be  somewhat  less  than  the 
remainder  A  —  a\  Thus  by  trial  the  highest  possible  value  of  x 
satisfying  the  condition  would  be  easily  found.  If  that  value  were 
6,  the  further  quantity  2a6  +  6'  would  have  to  be  subtracted  from 
the  first  remainder  A  ~  a',  and  from  the  second  remainder  thus  left 
a  third  term  or  denomination  of  the  square  root  would  have  to  be 
derived,  and  so  on.  That  this  was  the  actual  procedure  adopted  is 
clear  from  a  simple  case  given  by  Theon  in  his  commentary  on  the 
(rvKTa^i9.  Here  the  square  root  of  144  is  in  question,  and  it  is 
obtained  by  means  of  Eucl.  ii.  4.  The  highest  possible  denomina- 
tion (ie.  power  of  10)  in  the  square  root  is  10  ;  lO'  subtracted  from 
144  leaves  44,  and  this  must  contain  not  only  twice  the  product  of 
10  and  the  next  term  of  the  square  root  but  also  the  square  of  that 
next  term  itself.  Now,  since  2  .  10  itself  produces  20,  the  division 
of  44  by  20  suggests  2  as  the  next  term  of  the  square  root ;  and 
this  turns  out  to  be  the  exact  figure  required,  since 

2.20  +  2*  =  44. 

The  same  procedure  is  illustrated  by  Theon's  explanation  of 
Ptolemy's  method  of  extracting  square  roots  according  to  the 
sexagesimal  system  of  fractions.  The  problem  is  to  find  approxi- 
mately the  square  root  of  4500  /loipcu  or  degrees,  and  a  geometrical 
figure  is  used  which  makes  clear  the  essentially  Euclidean  basis  of 
the  whole  method.  Nesselmann  gives  a  complete  reproduction  of 
the  passage  of  Theon,  but  the  following  purely  arithmetical  represen- 
tation of  its  purport  will  probably  be  found  clearer,  when  looked  at 
side  by  side  with  the  figure. 

Ptolemy  has  first  found  the  integral  part  of  <s/4500  to  be  67. 
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Now  67^  =  4489,  so  that  the  remainder  is  11.  Suppose  now  that 
the  rest  of  the  square  root  is  expressed  by  means  of  the  usual 
sexagesimal  fractions,  and  that  we  may  therefore  put 


2.67a5 

60 
11.60 
2.67 


^/4500=^/6rTl^=67-f^  +  ^^, 

where  x,  y  are  yet  to  be  found.     Thus  x  must  be  such  that 

is  somewhat  less  than  11,  or  a;  must  be  somewhat  less  than 

330 
or    nfTy  ^hich  is  at  the  same  time  greater  than  4.     On  trial,  it 

turns  out  that  4  will  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  namely 

that  (67  +  7g  j    must  be  less  than  4500,  so  that  a  remainder  will 

be  left  by  means  of  which  y  may  be  found. 


e 


/» 


67« 

4' 

66" 

4489 

268' 

1 

& 

4' 

268' 

16" 

65" 

3688"  40'" 

X 

Now  11  - 


2.67.4     /4V. 


60 


—  f  ^  j  is  the  remainder,  and  this  is  equal  to 


11.60'-2.67.4.60-16     7424 


60* 


60 


t  • 


7424 


Thus  we  must  suppose  that  2  ( 67  +  ^  j  ^^  approximates  to  ^^  , 
or  that  8048y  is  approximately  equal  to  7424 .  60. 


but  Theon  does  not  go  farther  and  subtract  the  remaining 
instead  of  which    he    merely  remarks    that    the   square  of 
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Therefore  y  is  approximately  equal  to  55.     We  have  then  to 
subtract 

^/_      4\55      /55  V  442640     3025 

H^^'eojw-'  Veo*;  '  ^^  -6cr  ^  "60^' 

from  the  remainder    ^^,    above  found. 

oO 

rru.     1.*      *•        *  4^2640  .        7424    .        2800        46      40 
The  subtraction  of  -^-  from  -^  gives  -^,  or  gg,  +  gg,; 

3025 
60^  ' 
55^ 

60« 

46      40 
approximates  to  ^  +  ^^ .     As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  deduct  the 

3025    .         2800 
^^    from    -^7^,  so  as  to  obtain   the  correct  remainder,  it  is 

-       ,  ^    ,     164976 
found  to  be  — ^jrr— . 

To  show  the  power  of  this  method  of  extracting  square  roots  by 
means  of  sexagesimal  fractions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that 

Tu  1  .        103      55      23  .      ^.       *      /o      u.  u 

JPtolemy  gives  -wtt  +  -^  +  ^ts  as  an  approximation  to  v  3,  which 

approximation  is  equivalent  to  1  '7320509  in  the  ordinary  decimal 
notation  and  is  therefore  correct  to  6  places. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  pass  to  the  question  how  Archimedes 

obtained  the  two  approximations  to  the  value  of  n/3  which  he 
assumes  in  the  MecuuremerU  of  a  circle.  In  dealing  with  this 
subject  I  shall  follow  the  historical  method  of  explanation  adopted 
by  Hultsch,  in  preference  to  any  of  the  mostly  a  priori  theories 
which  the  ingenuity  of  a  multitude  of  writers  has  devised  at 
different  times. 

§  6.    Early  InveBtigationB  of  surds  or  incommensorables. 

From  a  passage  in  Proclus'  commentary  on  Eucl.  l*  we  learn 
that  it  was  Pythagoras  who  discovered  the  theory  of  irrationals 
(17  rwv  dXoyiav  Trpay^arcta).  Further  Plato  says  (Tlieaetettu  147  d), 
"On  square  roots  this  Theodorus  [of  Gyrene]  wrote  a  work  in 

*  p.  65  (ed.  Friedlein). 
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which  he  proved  to  us,  with  reference  to  those  of  3  or  5  [square]  feet 
that  they  are  incommensurable  in  length  with  the  side  of  one  square 
foot,  and  proceeded  similarly  to  select,  one  by  one,  each  [of  the  other 
incommensurable  roots]  as  far  as  the  root  of  17  square  feet,  beyond 

which  for  some  reason  he  did  not  go."  The  reason  why  n/2  is  not 
mentioned  as  an  incommensurable  square  root  must  be,  as  Cantor 
says,  that  it  was  before  known  to  be  such.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  it  was  the  square  root  of  2  which  was  geometrically 
constructed  by  Pythagoras  and  proved  to  be  incommensurable  with 
the  side  of  a  square  in  which  it  represented  the  diagonal.     A  clue 

to  the  method  by  which  Pythagoras  investigated  the  value  of  v2 
is  found  by  Cantor  and  Hultsch  in  the  famous  passage  of  Plato 
{Bep,  VIII.  646  b,  c)  about  the  'geometrical*  or  'nuptial'  number. 
Thus,  when  Plato  contrasts  the  pi/n;  and  apprqro^  Sidfji€Tpo^  t^$ 
7r€/ji9ra8o9,  he  is  referring  to  the  diagonal  of  a  square  whose  side 
contains  five  units  of  length ;  the  app-qro^  SiafACTpo^,  or  the  irrational 

diagonal,  is  then   \/50  itself,  and  the  nearest  rational  number  is 

/s/50  - 1,  which  is  the  prjnf  Sta/xcrpos.  We  have  herein  the 
explanation  of  the  way  in  which  Pythagoras  must  have  made  the 

first  and  most  readily  comprehensible  approximation  to  n/2;  he 
must  have  taken,  instead  of  2,  an  improper  fraction  equal  to  it  but 
such  that  the  denominator  was  a  square  in  any  case,  while  the 
numerator  was  as  near  as  possible  to  a  complete  square.     Thus 

Pythagoras    chose    ^,  and  the  first  approximation  to    n/2   was 

7  7 

accordingly  ^,  it  being  moreover  obvious  that   'J2>-^.     Again, 

Pythagoras  cannot  have  been  unaware  of  the  truth  of  the 
proposition,  proved  in  Eucl.  ii.  4,  that  (a  +  b)'  =  a*  +  2ab  +  6*,  where 
a,  b  are  any  two  straight  lines,  for  this  proposition  depends  solely 
upon  propositions  in  Book  i.  which  precede  the  Pythagorean 
proposition  i.  47  and  which,  as  the  basis  of  i.  47,  must  necessarily 
have  been  in  substance  known  to  its  author.  A  slightly  different 
geometrical  proof  would  give  the  formula  (a  -  5)*  =  a*  —  2a6  +  5*, 
which  must  have  been  equally  well  known  to  Pythagoras.  It  could 
not  therefore  have  escaped  the  discoverer  of  the  first  approximation 

/s/60  —  1  for  jJbO  that  the  use  of  the  formula  with  the  positive  sign 
would  give  a  much  nearer  approximation,  viz.  7  +  y^  >  which  is  only 
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Ixziz 


greater  than  >JEO  to  the  extent  of  (tj)*     Thus  we  may  properly 
assign  to  Pythagoras  the  discovery  of  the  fact  represented  by 

7iT>n/SO>7. 

14 

The    consequential    result    that    n/2  >  ?  >/50  — 1    is    used    by 

Aristarchus  of  Samos  in  the  7th  proposition  of  his  work  On  the 
size  cmd  distcmcee  of  the  sun  and  moan*. 

With  reference  to  the  investigations  of  the  values  of  \/3,  *Jb, 

^/6, »Jl7   by   Theodorus,   it  is   pretty   certain   that    ^/3   was 

geometrically  represented  by  him,  in  the  same  way  as  it  appears 

*  Part  of  the  proof  of  this  proposition  was  a  sort  of  foretaste  of  the  first  part 
of  Prop.  3  of  Archimedes*  Me<uurement  of  a 
circUt  and  the  substance  of  it  is  accordingly 
appended  as  reproduced  by  Hultscb. 

ABEK  is  a  square,  KB  a  diagonal,  l  HBE 
=^  Z  KBEj  L  FBE  =  8°,  and  ^C  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  BF  so  that  the  triangles  ACB,  BEF  are 
similar. 

Aristarchus  seeks  to  prove  that 

ABiBC>l%i  1. 
If  R  denote  a  right  angle,  the  angles  KBE, 
HBE,  FBE  are  respectively  ^R,  \%R,  ^R. 

Then        HE  \  FE  >  iHBE  :  L  FBE, 

[This  is  assumed  as  a  known  lemma  by  Aristarchus  as  well  as  Archimedes.] 

Therefore 

Now,  by  construction. 

Also  [Euol.  Yi.  8] 

whence 

And,  since 


HE  :FE>  15:  2 (o). 

bk^=2be: 
bk:be  =  kh'.he; 

KH='J2HE, 


n/2>v^ 


50-1 
25 


KH:HE:>7  :  5, 

BO  that  KE  I  EH  >- 12:  5 

From  (a)  and  (ft),  ex  aequali, 

KE:FE:>  18  I  1. 

Therefore,  since  BF  >  BE  (or  KE), 

BFiFE^  18  :  1, 
so  that,  by  similar  triangles, 

AB  :BC>  IS  1 1. 


■08). 
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afterwards  in  Archimedes,  as  the  perpendicular  from  an  angular 
point  of  an  equilateral  triangle  on  the  opposite  side.  It  would 
thus  be  readily  comparable  with  the  side  of  the  **  1  square  foot " 
mentioned  by  Plato.  The  fact  also  that  it  is  the  side  of  three 
square  ^6^  (rptVow  Svvofu^)  which  was  proved  to  be  incommensurable 
suggests  that  there  was  some  special  reason  in  Theodorus'  proof  for 
specifying  /eetf  instead  of  units  of  length  simply;  and  the  ex- 
planation is  probably  that  Theodorus  subdivided  the  sides  of  his 
triangles  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greek  foot  was  divided  into 
halves,   fourths,   eighths  and   sixteenths.     Presumably  therefore, 

exactly  as   Pythagoras  had  approximated   to   ^/2   by  putting 


48 
for  2,  Theodorus  started  from  the  identity  3  =  =-^ .     It  would  then 

be  clear  that 


V3<y 


48  +  1 


i.e.  T. 


16    '    •  •  4 

To  investigate  n/48  further,  Theodorus  would  put  it  in  the  form 

>/49-l,  as  Pythagoras  put  ^50  into  the  form  n/49  + 1,  and  the 
result  would  be 

V'48(=v'i93-1)<7-1. 

We  know  of  no  further  investigations  into  incommensurable 
square  roots  until  we  come  to  Archimedes. 

§  7.    Archimedes'  approsdmations  to  a/3. 

Seeing  that  Aristarchus  of  Samos  was  still  content  to  use  the 

first  and  very  rough  approximation  to  ^/2  discovered  by  Pythagoras, 
it  is  all  the  more  astounding  that  Aristarchus'  younger  contemporary 
Archimedes  should  all  at  once,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  give 
out  that 

1351       ^     265 

■780"^^'*^153' 

as  he  does  in  the  Measurement  of  a  circle. 

In  order  to  lead  up  to  the  explanation  of  the  probable  steps  by 
which  Archimedes  obtained  these  approximatioDs,  Hultsch  adopts 
the  same  method  of  cmalyms  as  was  used  by  the  Greek  geometers  in 
solving  problems,  the  method,  that  is,  of  supposing  the  problem 
solved  and  following  out  the  necessary  consequences.     To  compare 
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the  two  fractions  ^ko  *"^^  "tqa"  >  ^®  ^"^  divide  both  denominators 

into  their  smaUest  factors,  and  we  obtain 

780  =  2.2.3.5.13, 

153  =  3.3.17. 

We  observe  also  that  2 .  2 .  13  =  52,  while  3 .  17  =  51,  and  we  may 
therefore  show  the  relations  between  the  numbers  thus, 

780  =  3.5.52, 
153  =  3.51. 

For  convenience  of  comparison  we  multiply  the  numerator  and 

265 
denominator  of  ykS  ^7  ^ »  ^^®  ^^^  original  fractions  are  then 

1351         ,    1325 

-=7z  and 


15.52  15.51' 

so  that  we  can  put  Archimedes'  assumption  in  the  form 

1351     .^  r^     1325 
-^>15>/3>    ^j-, 

and  this  is  seen  to  be  equivalent  to 

26-ir>15^/3>26-~. 
52  51 


Now  26*-=^  =  ^  26*-l +  f^j  ,   and  the  latter  expression 
is  an  approximation  to  n/26*— 1. 

We  have  then  ^*  "  g^  ^  ^26*- 1. 

As   26  — n  was  compared  with   151^3,  and  we  want  an  ap- 
proximation to  1^3  itself  we  divide  by  15  and  so  obtain 

l(264)>^V26rn. 
But    ^V26^1=>v/-'|55'=>v/|-25  =  ^^'   """^    ^*    *«"°"'' 

The  lower  limit  for  n/3  was  given  by 

H.  A.  / 
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and  a  glance  at  this  suggests  that  it  maj  have  been  arrived  at  by 
simply  subetitutiDg  (52  -  1)  for  52. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  following  proposition  is  true.  If 
a*±b  18  a  whole  number  which  is  not  a  squcvre^  while  a'  is  the  nearest 
square  number  (above  or  below  the  first  nwmhw^  as  the  case  may  be), 
then 

b  /-m T  b 

a ± o- >  V <*  ±b  >a± 


2a  -  -2a±r 

Hultsch  proves  this  pair  of  inequalities  in  a  series  of  propositions 
formulated  after  the  Greek  manner,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Archimedes  had  discovered  and  proved  the  same  results  in 
substance,  if  not  in  the  same  form.  The  following  circumstances 
confirm  the  probability  of  this  assumption. 

(1)    Certain  approximations  given   by  Heron  show  that  he 
knew  and  frequently  used  the  formula 

J  a'  +  6  c»  a  ±  77- , 
~  2a 

(where  the  sign  co  denotes  "  is  approximately  equal  to  "). 
Thus  he  gives  \/50  <^  7  +  y^ » 

16 


(2)    The  formula  Va*+6coa  +  ^ ^  is  used  by  the  Arabian 

Alkarkhi  (11th  century)  who  drew  from  Greek  sources  (Cantor, 
p.  719  sq.). 

It  can  therefore  hardly  be  accidental  that  the  formida 

b        ,-=—7  b 


a 


± o" >  V ** ±b>a± 


2a  -  -2a±l 

gives  us  what  we  want  in  order  to  obtain  the  two  Archimedean 

approximations  to    >/3,  and  that  in  direct  connexion  with  one 

another*. 

*  Most  of  the  a  priori  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  approximations  are 
open  to  the  serious  objection  that,  as  a  rale,  they  give  series  of  approximate 
Talues  in  which  the  two  now  in  question  do  not  follow  oonseoatiyely,  but  are 
separated  by  others  which  do  not  appear  in  Archimedes.  Haltsch's  explanation 
is  much  preferable  as  being  free  from  this  objection.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  actual  formula  used  by  Hultsch  appears  in  Honrath's  solution  of  the  puzzle 
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We  are  now  in  a  position  to  work  out  the  synthesis  as  follows. 

From  the  geometrical  representation  of  ^/3  as  the  perpendicular  * 
from  an  angle  of  an  equilateral  triangle  on  the  opposite  side  we 
obtain  V2*—  1  =  >/3  and,  as  a  first  approximation, 

2-|>>/3. 
UBing  our  formula  we  can  transfonn  this  at  once  into 

N/3>2-ji-j,  or  2-|. 

(1  \  K 

2  —  «  j,  or  ^,  and  would  obtain 

25  27 

-^ ,  which  he  would  compare  with  3,  or  -^  ;  i.e.   he  would  put 

V3  =  j^  — Q —  and  would  obtain 

To  obtain  a  still  nearer  approximation,  he  would  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  and  compare  I  t^  )  >  or  ^^ ,  with  3,  or  -^  ,  whence  it 

would  appear  that  Jz  =  j^  -  ^~-~ , 

and  therefore  that  15  (^^  "~  50)  ^  *^^» 

that  IS,  "780"  ^ 

The  application  of  the  formula  would  then  give  the  result 

....  ,j     1326  - 1  265 

that  IS.  V  3  > .  or   —  . 

'  15.51   '         153 

The  complete  result  woidd  therefore  be 

1351       ,r     265 

(Die  Bereekming  irrationaler  Quadratwuneln  vnr  der  Herrsehaft  der  Deeimal- 
brUeJUt  Eld,  1884,  p.  21;  of.  Ueber  das  Atuziehen  der  Quadratwurzel  bei 
Gfieehen  und  Indem,  Hadersleben,  1888),  and  the  same  formula  is  implioitly 
oaed  in  one  of  the  solntions  soggeeted  by  Tannery  (Sur  la  metvre  du  eerele 
i^Arehimtde  in  Mimoires  de  la  eoeUU  dee  edeneee  phyeiqttet  et  ruUurellee  de 
Bordeaux,  3*  sMe,  it.  (1882),  p.  313-887). 

/2 


V3=^ 
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Thus  Archimedes  probably  passed  from  the  first  approximation 

7  ^    5    .        5       26        .  .         26   ,._,,     ^     1351    ^.       ,       ^ 
-  to  ^,  from  -  to  y7,  and  from  y^  directly  to    .^  ,  the  closest 

approximation  of  all,  from  which  again  he  derived  the  less  close 

265 
approximation  .   ^ .     The  reason  why  he  did  not  proceed  to  a  still 

1351 
nearer  approximation  than    ^^r-  is  probably  that  the  squaring  of 

this  fraction  woidd  have  brought  in  numbers  much  too  large  to  be 

conveniently  used  in  the  rest  of  his  calculations.     A  similar  reason 

5  7 

will  account  for  his  having  started  from  ^  instead  of  j;  if  he  had 

used  the  latter,  he  would  first  have  obtained,  by  the  same  method, 

*^.  and  thenoe  l^>  A  or  |^>  s/3;  the  squaring 

97  \/97*— ~r 

of  ^  would  have  given   >/3  =  — ^ — ,  and  the  corresponding 

18817 
approximation  would  have  given  ,^        . ,  where  again  the  numbers 

are  inconveniently  large  for  his  purpose. 

§  8.  Approzimatioxui  to  the  sanare  roots  of  large 
numbers. 

Archimedes  gives  in  the  Measurement  of  a  circle  the  following 
approximate  values: 

(1)  3013f>^/9082321, 

(2)  1838^>V3380929, 

(3)  1009i>Vl018405, 

(4)  2017i>N/4069284^, 

(5)  591J<V349460, 

(6)  1172J<N/I373943|f, 

(7)  2339i<s/5472132^. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  obtaining  the  integral  portion 
of  the  square  root  of  these  numbers  Archimedes  used  the  method 
based  on  the  Euclidean   theorem  (a  +  5)*  =  a*  +  2a6  +  6*  which  has 
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already  been  exemplified  in  the  instaDce  given  above  from  Theon, 

where  an  approximation  to  n/4500  is  found  in  sexagesimal  fractions. 
The  method  does  not  substantiaUy  differ  from  that  now  followed ;  but 

whereas,  to  take  the  first  case,  \/9082321,  we  can  at  once  see  what 
will  be  the  number  of  digits  in  the  square  root  by  marking  off  pairs 
of  digits  in  the  given  number,  beginning  from  the  end,  the  absence 
of  a  sign  for  0  in  Greek  made  the  number  of  digits  in  the  square 
root  less  easy  to  ascertain  because,  as  written  in  Greek,  the  number 

MfivKa  only  contains  six  signs  representing  digits  instead  of  seven. 
Even  in  the  Greek  notation  however  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  see 
that,  of  the  denominations,  units,  tens,  hundreds,  etc.  in  the  square 
root,  the  units  would  correspond  to  ica  in  the  original  number,  the 

tens  to  j3r,  the  hundreds  to  M,  and  the  thousands  to  M.  Thus  it 
would  be  clear  that  the  square  root  of  9082321  must  be  of  the  form 

1000a;+100y+10«  +  w, 

where  x,ffyZ,w  can  only  have  one  or  other  of  the  values  0, 1,  2, ...  9. 
Supposing  then  that  x  is  found,  the  remainder  iir-(1000a;)',  where 
y  is  the  given  number,  must  next  contain  2 .  1000a; .  lOOy  and 
(lOOy)*,  then  2  (lOOOaj  +  lOOy) .  10«  and  {I0z)\  after  which  the 
remainder  must  contain  two  more  numbers  similarly  formed. 

In  the  particular  case  (1)  clearly  x  =  3.  The  subtraction  of 
(3000)'  leaves  82321,  which  must  contain  2 .  3000 .  lOOy.  But,  even 
if  y  is  as  small  as  1,  this  product  would  be  600,000,  which  is  greater 
than  82321.  Hence  there  is  no  digit  representing  hundreds  in  the 
square  root.     To  find  z,  we  know  that  82321  must  contain 

2.3000. 10»  +  (10»)', 

and  a;  has  to  be  obtained  by  dividing  82321  by  60,000.  Therefore 
«=  1.     Again,  to  find  to,  we  know  that  the  remainder 

(82321 -2. 3000. 10-10"), 

or  22221,  must  contain  2 .  3010tr  +  to*,  and  dividing  22221  by 
2.3010  we  see  that  w  =  S.  Thus  3013  is  the  integral  portion  of 
the  square  root,  and  the  remainder  is  22221  -(2.3010.3  +  3"),  or 
4152. 

The  conditions  of  the  proposition  now  require  that  the  approxi- 
mate value  to  be  taken  for  the  square  root  must  not  be  less  than 
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the  real  value,  and  therefore  the  fractional  part  to  be  added  to  3013 
must  be  if  anything  too  great.     Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 

fraction  to  be  added  is  greater  than  ^  because  2 .  3013  •  h  +  (o)  ^ 

less  than  the  remainder  4152.     Suppose  then  that  the  number 

required  (which  is  nearer  to  3014  than  to   3013)  is  3014 -~, 

and  -  has  to  be  if  anything  too  small. 

Now    (3014)*  =  (3013)'  +  2 .  3013  +  1  =  (3013)'  +  6027 

=  9082321-4152  +  6027, 
whence  9082321  =  (3014)«  - 1875. 

By  applying  Archimedes'  formula  si  a*  ±  6  <  a  ±  ^ ,  we  obtain 


2a 


^^^-^^^>^^0%2Z2l. 


The  required  value  -  has  therefore  to  be  not  greater  than 


1875 

p  1 

It  remains  to  be  explained  why  Archimedes  put  for  -  the  value  j 

which  is  equal  to  ^     ^,     In  the  first  place,  he  evidently  preferred 

fractions  with  unity  for  numerator  and   some   power  of    2  for 

denominator  because  they  contributed  to  ease  in  working,  e.g.  when 

two  such  fractions,  being  equal  to  each  other,  had  to  be  added. 

9  1 

(The  exceptions,  the  fractions  j^  and  ^,  are  to  be  explained  by 

exceptional  circumstances  presently  to  be  mentioned.)  Further,  in 
the  particular  case,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  subsequent 

work  2911  had  to  be  added  to  3014  -?  and  the  sum  divided  by  780, 

or  2 .  2 . 3 .  5 .  13.  It  would  obviously  lead  to  simplification  if  a 
factor  could  be  divided  out,  e.g.  the  best  for  the  purpose,  13.  Now, 
dividing  2911  +  3014,  or  5925,  by  13,  we  obtain  the  quotient  455, 

and  a  remainder  10,  so  that  10-^  remains  to  be  divided  by  13. 

Therefore  -  has  to  be  so  chosen  that  \Oq—p\s  divisible  by  13,  while 

-  approximates  to,  but  is  not  greater  than,  ^tvHo*  ^^  solution 
j9ssl,  gss4  would  therefore  be  natural  and  easy. 
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(2)  V3380929. 

The  usual  process  for  extraction  of  the  square  root  gave  as  the 
integral  part  of  it  1838,  and  as  the  remainder  2685.  As  before,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  exact  root  was  nearer  to  1839  than  to  1838, 
and  that 

>/3380929  =  1838«  +  2685  =  1839*  -  2 .  1838  - 1  +  2685 

=  1839' -992. 

The  Archimedean  formula  then  gave 

1839-^^^^>V3380929. 

It  could  not  have  escaped  Archimedes  that  -r  was  a  near  approxima- 

^.       ,     992         1984     .        1     1839         ,1         , ,  ,  ^.  ^   , 

3678  ^^  7356 '  *"^^  4  ^  7356 '  4  ^^^^  ***^®  satisfied 

the  necessary  condition  that  the  fraction  to  be  taken  must  be  less 

2 
than  the  real  value.     Thus  it  is  clear  that,  in  taking  yy  as  the 

approximate  value  of  the  fraction,  Archimedes  had  in  view  the 
simplification  of  the  subsequent  work  by  the  elimination  of  a  factor. 

If  the  fraction  be  denoted  by  -,  the  sum  of  1839 --  and  1823,  or 

3662  -^ ,  had  to  be  divided  by  240,  Le.  by  6 .  40.     Division  of  3662 

by  40  gave  22  as  remainder,  and  then  p^  q  had  to  be  so  chosen  that 

f}  f} 

22--  was  conveniently  divisible  by  40,  while  -  was  less  than  but 

992 
approximately  equal  to  ^^jf^  •     The  solution  j9  =  2,  g  =  1 1  was  easily 

seen  to  satisfy  the  conditions. 

(3)  Vl  018405. 

The  usual  procedure  gave  1018405  =  1009' +  324  and  the  ap> 
proximation 

1009  ^  >  V1018405. 

324 
It  was  here  necessary  that  the  fraction  to  replace  ^Kyh  should  be 

greater  but  approximately  equal  to  it^  and  7  satisfied  the  conditions, 
while  the  subsequent  work  did  not  require  any  change  in  it 
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(4)     74069284^. 

The  usual  process  gave  4069284^  =  2017*  +  995^;  it  foUowed 


that 


''''4V'-2^i7>'^^^^^^' 


and  201 7  J  was  an  obvious  value   to  take  as  an  approximation 
somewhat  greater  than  the  left  side  of  the  inequality. 

(5)     V349456. 

In  the  case  of  this  and  the  two  following  roots  an  approximation 
had  to  be  obtained  which  was  less,  instead  of  greater,  than  the  true 
value.     Thus  Archimedes  had  to  use  the  second  part  of  the  formula 

^2a    ^  2a  ±1 

In  the  particular  case  of  ^349450  the  integral  part  of  the  root  is 
591,  and  the  remainder  is  169.     This  gave  the  result 

and  since  169=13',  while  2.591  +  1=7.13',  it  resulted  without 
further  calculation  that 

^349450  >  591f 

Why  then  did  Archimedes  take,  instead  of  this  approximation, 
another  which  was  not  so  close,  viz.  59 1|-?  The  answer  which  the 
subsequent  working  and  the  other  approximations  in  the  first  part  of 
the  proof  suggest  is  that  he  preferred,  for  convenience  of  calculation, 

to  use  for  his  approximations  fractions  of  the  form  ^  only.     But  he 

could  not  have  failed  to  see  that  to  take  the  nearest  fraction  of  this 

form,  ^,  instead  of  =  might  conceivably  affect  his  final  result  and 
o  7 

make  it  less  near  the  truth  than  it  need  be.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 

as  Hultsch  shows,  it  does  not  affect  the  result  to  take  591^  and  to 

work  onwards  from   that  figura     Hence  we  must  suppose  that 

Archimedes  had  satisfied  himself,  by  taking  591^  and  proceeding  on 

that  basis  for  some  distance,  that  he  would  not  be  introducing  any 

appreciable  error  in  taking  the  more  convenient  though  less  accurate 

approximation  591  j^. 
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(6)  7r373943||. 

In  this  case  the  integral  portion  of  the  root  is  1172,  and  the 
remainder  359ff .     Thus,  if  B  denote  the  root, 

i?>1172  +  — ?^?li_ 
^   '^2.1172  +  1 

^^^^^^2.1172  +  1>^-^^^^'^^^ 

359 
Now  2.1172  +  1  =  2345;   the  fraction  accordingly  becomes  o«t^, 

1  /    359  \ 
and  ^  (=9Ffo)  satisfies  the  necessary  conditions,  viz.  that  it  must 

be  approximately  equal  to,  but  not  greater  than,  the  given  fraction. 
Here  again  Archimedes  would  have  taken  1172^  as  the  approximate 
value  but  that,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  last  case,  1172^  was 
more  convenient. 

(7)  ^/6472132^V. 

The  integral  portion  of  the  root  is  here  2339,  and  the  remainder 
1211-^,  so  that,  if  i?  is  the  exact  root, 

> 2339 J,  a/oHiari. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  concerning  Archimedes'  ultimate 
reduction  of  the  inequalities 

^      667i  ^      284i 

^^46y3i>'"^  +  20l7i 

to  the  simpler  result  3  ^  >  «-  >  3  yj . 

As  a  matter  of  fact  ^  =  .^-J. ,  so  that  in  the  first  fraction  it  was 

7     4672j 

only  necessary  to  make  the  small  change  of  diminishing  the  de- 
nominator by  1  in  order  to  obtain  the  simple  3^. 

As  regards  the  latoer  limit  for  ir,  we  see  that  ottt^  =  o/^/.q;  "id 

Hultsch  ingeniously  suggests  the  method  of  trying  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  denominator  of  the  latter  fraction    by   1.      This 
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1137       379 
produces  Qry^  or    ^    ;  and,  if  we  divide  2690  by  379,  the  quotient 

is  between  7  and  8,  so  that 

1       379      1 
7  ""2690  ""8' 

Now  it  is  a  known  proposition  (proved  in  Pappus  vii.  p.  689) 

that  if  j-  >  -. ,  then  5-  >  t — . . 

ha  0     h+d 

Similarly  it  may  be  proved  that 

b  +  d     d' 
It  follows  in  the  above  case  that 

379       379+1       1 


2690     2690  +  8     8 ' 

which  exactly  gives  7T  ^  a » 

10  379  1 

and  =^  is  very  much  nearer  to  n^(\  ^^^  o  ^ 


Nate  an  aUemative  hypai^ieaei  with  regard  to  the 

appraxinuUions  to  JZ, 

For  a  description  and  examination  of  all  the  various  theories  put 
forward,  up  to  the  year  1882,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  Archimedes' 

approximations  to  V3  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  exhaustive  paper  by 
Dr  Siegmund  Qiinther,  entitled  Die  quadratiichen  Irrationalitdten  der  AUm 
%md  deren  ErUmckelungimethoden  (Leipzig,  1882).  The  same  author  gives 
further  references  in  his  Ahriss  der  Oeechichte  der  Mathematii  und der  Nat/wr- 
wiuenechafien  im  AUertum  forming  an  Appendix  to  Vol.  v.  Pt.  1  of  Iwan  von 
MUller's  SatuSmch  der  klaseieehen  Altertunu-vnseenechaft  (MUnchen,  1894). 
GUnther  groups  the  different  hypotheses  under  three  general  heads  : 

(1)  those  which  amoimt  to  a  more  or  lees  disguised  use  of  the 
method  of  continued  fractions  and  under  which  are  included  the  solutions 
of  De  Lagny,  MoUweide,  Hauber,  Buzengeiger,  Zeuthen,  P.  Tannery  (first 
solution),  Heilermann; 

(S)  those  which  give  the  approximations  in  the  form  of  a  series 

of  fractions  such  as  a  H 1 1 h ... ;  under  this  class  come  the 

9i     Ms     9\Ms 
solutions  of  Badicke,  v.  Pessl,  Rodet  (with  refBrenoe  to  the  ^vasUtras), 

Tannery  (second  solution) ; 
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(3)  those  which  locate  the  incommensurable  surd  between  a  greater 
and  lesser  limit  and  then  proceed  to  draw  the  limits  closer  and  closer. 
This  class  includes  ihe  solutions  of  Oppermann,  Alexejefl^  Sch5nbom, 
Hunrath,  though  the  first  two  are  also  connected  by  Qiinther  with  the 
method  of  continued  fractions. 

Of  the  methods  so  distinguished  by  Qiinther  only  those  need  be  here 
referred  to  which  can,  more  or  lees,  claim  to  rest  on  a  historical  basis 
in  the  sense  of  representing  applications  or  extensions  of  principles  laid 
down  in  the  works  of  Greek  mathematicians  other  than  Archimedes  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Most  of  these  quasi-historical  solutions  connect 
themselves  with  the  system  of  side-  and  dioffanal-nwnbers  (irXfvpueol  and 
dtofurpiKoX  dptBfjMt)  explained  by  Theon  of  Smyrna  (c.  130  A.D.)  in  a  work 
which  was  intended  to  give  so  much  of  the  principles  of  mathematics  as 
was  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  works  of  Plato. 

The  iide-  and  diaganal-^wmbera  are  formed  as  follows.  We  start  with 
two  imits,  and  (a)  from  the  sum  of  them,  (6)  from  the  sum  of  twice 
the  first  unit  and  once  the  second,  we  form  two  new  nmnbers ;  thus 

1.1  +  1=2,        2.1  +  1  =  3. 

Of  these  numbers  the  first  is  a  side-  and  the  second  a  diagonal-nmnh&r 
respectively,  or  (as  we  may  say) 

In  the  same  way  as  these  numbers  were  formed  from  ajBl,  (i|=l,  suc- 
cessive pairs  of  nmnbers  are  formed  from  a,,  c;^,  and  so  on,  in  accordance 
with  the  formula 

whence  we  have 

as«1.2+3«5,  (;^»2. 2+3=7, 

a4=  1.6+7  =  12,        c?4=2. 6+7=17, 
and  so  on. 

Theon  states,  with  reference  to  these  niunbers,  the  general  proposition 

which  we  should  express  by  the  equation 

dj^%aj±l. 

The  proof  (no  doubt  omitted  because  it  was  well-known)  is  simple.    For 

we  have 

(^«-2a^«=(2a,_i+ct-i)«-2(a^.i+c?..i)« 

=2a^.,«-rf..i« 

=  -(rf.V-2a^-i*) 

=  +  (c^i.j*  -  20^-1*))  wad  so  on, 

while  di^^2a^=  - 1 ;  whence  the  proposition  is  established. 

Cantor  has  pointed  out  that  any  one  familiar  with  the  truth  of  this 
proposition  could  not  have  failed  to  observe  that,  as  the  numbers  were 
successively  formed,  the  value  of  d^/aj  would  approach  more  and  more 
nearly  to  2,  and  consequently  the  successive  fractions  dj€^  would  give 
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nearer  and  nearer  approximations  to  the  value  of  Vs,  or  in  other  words  that 

1     3     7     17     41 
r    2'   6'    12*   29' 

are  suooessive  approximations  to  V^.    It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  third 

7 
of  these  approximations,  -,  is  the  Pjrthagorean  approximation  which 

appears  to  be  hinted  at  by  Plato,  while  the  above  scheme  of  Theon, 
amounting  to  a  method  of  finding  all  the  solutions  in  positive  integers  of 
the  indeterminate  equation 

2aj«-y*»±l, 
and  given  in  a  work  designedly  introductory  to  the  study  of  Plato, 

distinctly  suggests,  as  Tannery  has  pointed  out,  the  probability  that  even 
in  Plato's  lifetime  the  systematic  investigation  of  the  said  equation  had 
already  b^;un  in  the  Academy.  In  this  connexion  Proclus'  commentary 
on  Eucl.  I.  47  is  interesting.  It  is  there  explained  that  in  isosceles 
right-angled  triangles  *4t  is  not  possible  to  find  numbers  corresponding  to 
the  sides ;  for  there  is  no  square  number  which  is  double  of  a  square 
except  in  the  sense  of  approximatdy  double,  e.g.  7'  is  double  of  5'  less  1." 
When  it  is  remembered  that  Theon's  process  has  for  its  object  the  finding 
of  any  number  of  squares  differing  only  by  unity  from  double  the  squares 
of  another  series  of  numbers  respectively,  and  that  the  sides  of  the  two 
sets  of  squares  are  called  dicLgonal'  and  «uid-numbers  respectively,  the 
conclusion  becomes  almost  irresistible  that  Plato  had  such  a  system  in 
mind  when  he  spoke  of  ptfrri  htaiurpot  (rcUiofud  diagonal)  as  compared 
with  opprfTos  duLfurpot  {irrational  diagonal)  rfjs  ircfiiradof  (of.  p.  Ixxviii  above). 
One  supposition  then  is  that,  following  a  similar  line  to  that  by  which 

successive  approximations  to  V2  could  be  obtained  from  the  successive 
solutions,  in  rational  niunbers,  of  the  indeterminate  equations  2a^  -y^*"  ±  I9 
Archimedes  set  himself  the  task  of  finding  all  the  solutions,  in  rational 
numbers,  of  the  two  indeterminate  equations  bearing  a  similar  relation 

to  V^,  viz. 

^-3y2=  -2. 
Zeuthen  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  connect,  eo  wmin^  the  ancient 

approximations  to  V3  with  the  solution  of  these  equations,  which  are  also 
made  by  Tannery  the  basis  of  his  first  method.  But,  in  substance,  the 
same  method  had  been  used  as  early  as  1723  by  De  Lagny,  whose 
hypothesis  will  be,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  described  after  Tannery's 
which  it  so  exactly  anticipated. 

ZeatherHs  solution. 

After  recalling  the  fact  that,  even  before  Euclid's  time,  the  solution 
of  the  indeterminate  equation  4;>-|-y'«2*  by  means  of  the  substitutions 

TO*— n*  m^-k-n^ 

x^mn,       y=— 2 — '        *°^~2 — 
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was  well    known,  Zeuthen    concludes   that  there  could  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  deducing  from  Eucl.  il  5  the  identity 


from  which,  by  multiplying  up,  it  was  easy  to  obtain  the  formula 

If  therefore  one  solution  m^  -  Sm^b  1  was  known,  a  second  could  at  once 
be  found  by  putting 

Now  obviously  the  equation 

is  satisfied  by  the  values  msS,  n=sl ;  hence  the  next  solution  of  the 
equation 

is  4?i-2«+8.1«7,        yi«2.2.I-4; 

and,  proceeding  in  like  manner,  we  have  any  number  of  solutions  as 

a?2-7«+3.4"=97,        y,=2.7.4-66, 

a;3«97«+3 .  58«=  18817,        ys»2. 97 .  66«  10864, 
and  so  on. 

Next,  addressing  himself  to  the  other  equation 

a?»-3y«=-2, 
Zeuthen  uses  the  identity 

(w+3n)«- 3  (m +n)««  - 2  (m« -  3n«). 

Thus,  if  we  know  one  solution  of  the  equation  m^— 3n*=  1,  we  can  proceed 

to  substitute 

^am+3n,        ff^m-^n. 

Suppose  mB2,  nsi,  as  before ;  we  then  have 

If  we  put  a72aa;|+3y|al4,  yj=^i+yi=8,  we  obtain 

^^14     7 
ys      8  "4 
(and  me 7,  n^4  is  seen  to  be  a  solution  of  tn^-Zn^^l). 
Starting  again  from  a?,,  y,,  we  have 

^s-38,        y3«22, 

and  ?^  =  1? 

(m«19,  n»ll  being  a  solution  of  the  equation  fn'-S^i's  -2); 

a?4»104,        y4-W> 

whence  —  —  t=- 

3^4     1« 
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(and  m=26,  71=15  satisfies  m'-dn'sl), 

^5=284,        y5«164, 

or  —  =  77  • 

ys     41 

n*      M       1        ^A        d7        Xn        265  , 

Similarly  —  =  ^3,   —  =  t¥^»  m^**  so  on. 
ye     ^     yr     153' 

This  method  gives  all  the  successive  approximations  to  V^  taking 

accoimt  as  it  does  of  both  the  equations 

a;8-3y«--2. 

TawMfn^B  firtt  solution. 

Tannery  asks  himself  the  question  how  Diophantus  would  have  set 

about  solving  the  two  indeterminate  equations.    He  takes  the  first  equation 

in  the  generalised  form 

^-ay*«l, 

and  then,  assuming  one  solution  (^,  q)  of  the  equation  to  be  known,  he 
supposes 

Then  p^*^aqi^sm^sfl-2mpx+j^^cui^^2o^x-aq^tsl^ 

whence,  since  |?*—a^«l,  by  hypothesis, 

so  that  Pi=^ ^-f- * ,     3'i=   -  ^—-\ ^ , 

and  pi^-aqi*^l. 

The  values  of  j^n  j^i  so  found  are  rational  but  not  necessarily  integral ; 
if  integral  solutions  are  wanted,  we  have  only  to  put 

p^  =  (tfi  +  a't^)p + ^uvq,        j'l  =s  2puv + (tfl + av")  q, 

where  {u,  v)  is  another  integral  solution  of  ^  -  ay^s  l. 
QenenJly,  if  (^,  ^)  be  a  known  solution  of  the  equation 

suppose  ^i«  op +/3g,  qi=yp+^i  and  '^il  suffit  pour  determiner  a,  /3,  y,  d  de 
connattre  les  trois  groupes  de  solutions  les  plus  simples  et  de  rdeoudre 
deux  couples  d'^uations  du  premier  degr^  k  deux  inconnues."  Thus 
(1)  for  the  equation 

the  first  three  solutions  are. 

(/>=l,j«0),    (l)=2,y=l),    (^=7,^-4), 

whence  ^^^f  and  ^^2^^^|, 

so  that  a=2,  /3=3,  y=l,  ^=2, 
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and  it  follows  that  the  fourth  solution  is  given  by 

p=2. 7+3.4=26, 

5^=1.7+2.4  =  16; 
(2)  for  the  equation  :r*  -  3y*  =  -  2, 

the  first  three  solutions  being  (1,  1),  (5,  3),  (19,  11),  we  have 

$=-ta  and  T'i'vs^ . 

3=y+dJ  ll=5y+3dj' 

whence  a«2,  /9=3,  y«l,  d=2,  and  the  next  solution  is  given  by 

;)=2. 19+3. 11=71, 

5'=1. 19+2.11=41, 
and  so  on. 

Therefore,  by  using  the  two  indeterminate  equations  and  proceeding  as 
shown,  all  the  successive  approximations  to  Vs  can  be  found. 

Of  the  two  methods  of  dealing  with  the  equations  it  will  be  seen  that 
Tannery's  has  the  advantage,  as  compared  with  Zeuthen's,  that  it  can  be 
applied  to  the  solution  of  any  equation  of  the  form  a^  -  a^*=r. 

De  Lagn^s  method. 

The  argument  is  this.  If  Vs  could  be  exactly  expressed  by  an  im- 
proper fraction,  that  fraction  would  &11  between  1  and  2,  and  the  square  of 
its  numerator  would  be  three  times  the  square  of  its  denominator.  Since 
this  is  impossible,  two  numbers  have  to  be  sought  such  that  the  square  of 
the  greater  differs  as  little  as  possible  from  3  times  the  square  of  the 
smaller,  though  it  may  be  either  greater  or  less.  De  Lagny  then  evolved 
the  following  successive  relations, 

2«=3.1«+1,    5««3.3«-2,     7«=3.4«+l,     19»=3.11«-2, 

26«=3.15«+1,    71*=3.41«-2,etc. 

From  these  relations  were  derived  a  series  of  fractions  greater  than  >/3, 

"^  Tf  T9  7^9  c^»  ^^^  another  series  of  fractions  less  than  ^3,  viz. 

1     4     10 

9 »  TT>  TT)  ^^    "^^  ^^  ^^ formation  was  found  in  each  case  to  be  that,  if 

3    11    41 

^  was  one  fraction  in  the  series  and  ^  the  next,  then 
This  led  to  the  results 


2     7     26     97     362     1351  /- 

1^4^15^66^209^  780  •••^^' 


6     19     71     265     989     3691       _   /^ 
"^  3<n<41<i53<57i<2T3l-<^^' 
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while  the  law  of  formation  of  the  suocessive  approzimatioDs  in  each  series 
is  precisely  that  obtained  by  Tannery  as  the  result  of  treating  the  two 
indeterminate  equations  by  the  Diophantine  method. 

ffeilermann^s  method. 

This  method  needs  to  be  mentioned  because  it  also  depends  upon  a 
generalisation  of  the  system  of  side^  and  diagonal'numhGrB  given  by  Theon 
of  Smyrna. 

Theon's  rule  of  formation  was 

and  Heilermann  simply  substitutes  for  2  in  the  second  relation  any 
arbitrary  number  a,  developing  the  following  scheme, 


It  follows  that 

By  subtraction,        2)„«  -  aSJ = (1  -  a)  (2)^i« -  aS^j*) 

-(1  -  a)«  (i>H^*-  aS^\  similarly, 


=  (l-a)«(2)o«-a^o*)- 
This  corresponds  to  the  most  general  form  of  the  "  Pellian"  equation 

a^  -  o^B  (const.). 

If  now  we  put  Dq^Sq=:1,  we  have 

from  which  it  appears  that,  where  the  fraction  on  the  right-hand  side 

J)  /- 

approaches  zero  as  n  increases,  -^  is  an  approximate  value  for  va. 

Clearly  in  the  case  where  a^d,  2>q»2,  Sq=1  we  have 

^2     ^5     D^     147     ^8_1?     A     52     26 


^5     41'    S^'IU     66'    ^y      153' 


and  so  on. 
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But  the  method  la,  as  shown  by  Heilenuann,  more  rapid  if  it  is  used  to 
find,  not  \/a,  but  hfja^  where  5  is  so  chosen  as  to  make  IM  (which  takes 

27 

the  place  of  a)  somewhat  near  to  unity.    Thus  suppose  a~~--,  so  that 

Va=^V^,  and  we  then  have  (putting  D^^Sq^V) 

0 

^102  -,      54+62     106        ^     /s      »    106         266 

'^^=25'  ^«="26 ^26-'^^^^~3-102'^'l63' 

208      102.27  106^  6404 
^^"^  25  '   '   25.26  ■*■  25   25.25' 

/-    5404  6    1361 
*^^  ^^~2-5:268-3'^'^80- 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  of  success  in  bringing  out  the  two 
Archimedean  approximations  in  immediate  sequence  without  any  foreign 
values  intervening.  No  other  methods  appear  to  connect  the  two  values 
in  this  direct  way  except  those  of  Hunrath  and  Hultach  depending  on  the 
formula 

We  now  pass  to  the  second  class  of  solutions  which  develops  the 
approximations  in  the  form  of  the  sum  of  a  series  of  fractions,  and  under 
this  head  comes 

Taniumfi  second  method. 

This  may  be  exhibited  by  means  of  its  application  (1)  to  the  case  of  the 
square  root  of  a  large  number,  &g.  V349460  or  V^T  1*4-23409,  the  first  of 
the  kind  appearing  in  Archimedes,  (2)  to  the  case  of  V3. 

(1)    Using  the  formula 

Va*+6coa+^, 

we  try  the  effect  of  putting  for  V571*+ 23409  the  expression 

23409 


671  + 


1142  • 


It  turns  out  that  this  gives  correctly  the  integral  part  of  the  root,  and  we 
now  suppose  the  root  to  be 

571  +  20+-. 
m 

Squaring  and  regarding  —^  as  negligible,  we  have 

1  l^Q        AO 

571«+400+22840+-  -  +—=6712+23409, 

tn        tn 

H.  A.  a 
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1182     ,^^ 

whence  =  169, 

m 

,  1       169      1 

m     1182     7* 

80  that  V349450 >591  ^ . 

(2)    Bearing  in  mind  that 

we  have  ^/3«Vl*+2eol  +  _  -  -— 

~  1+3.  org. 
Assuming  then  that  \^  <"  (  ^  +  —  j ,  squaring  and  neglecting  — ^ ,  we  obtain 

9^3m"^' 

whence  m»  15,  and  we  get  as  the  second  approximation 

6      1  26 

3  +  l6'^'  16- 

We  have  now  26^  -  8 .  15« = 1, 

and  can  proceed  to  find  other  approximations  by  means  of  Tannery's  first 

method. 

(2      1       IN* 
l+r  +  YR  +  -l  =3, 

and,  neglecting  -^ ,  we  get 

26«     _52_ 
158"^  ISn""*' 

whence  n=  - 15 .  52=  -  780,  and 

/o      A     2  .    1        1       1361\ 
^^~(^+3  +  15-780"780J- 

It  is  however  to  be  observed  that  this  method  only  connects  -^r^z-  with 
-^  and  not  with  the  intermediate  approximation  -^ .» ,  to  obtain  which 

lo  lOo 

Tannery  implicitly  uses  a  particular  case  of  the  formula  of  Hunrath  and 
Hultsch. 

Rodeos  method  was  apparently  invented  to  explain  the  approximation 
in  the  ^IvasOtras* 

V2col+-  + 


3^3.4     3.4.34' 
*  See  Cantor,  Vorlesungen  Uber  Qeteh,  d.  Math.  p.  600  sq. 
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4 
but,  given  the  approximation  - ,  the  other  two  successive  approximations 

indicated  by  the  formula  can  be  obtained  hy  the  method  of  squaring  just 
described*  without  such  elaborate  work  as  that  of  Rodet,  which,  when 

applied  to  V3,  only  gives  the  same  results  as  the  simpler  method. 

Lastly,  with  reference  to  the  third  class  of  solutions,  it  may  be 
mentioned 

(1)  that  Oppermann  used  the  formula 

a+b      i^f      2ab 


which  gave  successively  T  ^  ^  ^  9 » 


97       /5     168 
W>^>97' 

but  only  led  to  one  of  the  Archimedean  approximations,  and  that  by 
combining  the  last  two  ratios,  thus 

97  +  168^265 
"66+97  "153' 

(2)  that  Schdnbom  came  somewhat  near  to  the  formula  successfully  used 
by  Hunrath  and  Hultsch  when  he  proved  t  that 

b  ^ 

a±o::>'Ja^±b>a± 


2a  2a±^b 

*  Cantor  had  already  pointed  this  oat  in  his  first  edition  of  1880. 
i  ZHtsehrift  far  Math,  u.  Phyiik  {Hi$t.  litt,  Abtheilung)  xxvzn.  (1883), 
p.  169  iq. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  PROBLEMS  KNOWN  AS  NET2EIZ. 

The  word  vcvo-is,  commonly  indinatio  in  Latin,  is  difficult  to 
translate  satisfactorily,  but  its  meaning  will  be  gathered  from  some 
general  remarks  by  Pappus  having  reference  to  the  two  Books  of 
Apollonius  entitled  vcvo-cis  (now  lost).  Pappus  says*,  "A  line  is 
said  to  verge  (vcuciv)  towards  a  point  if,  being  produced,  it  reach  the 
point,"  and  he  gives,  among  particular  cases  of  the  general  form  of 
the  problem,  the  following. 

*'Two  lines  being  given  in  position,  to  place  between  them  a 
straight  line  given  in  length  and  verging  towards  a  given  point." 

"If  there  be  given  in  position  (1)  a  semicircle  and  a  straight 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  base,  or  (2)  two  semicircles  with  their 
bases  in  a  straight  line,  to  place  between  the  two  lines  a  straight 
line  given  in  length  and  verging  towards  a  comer  (yiovlav)  of  a 
semicircle." 

Thus  a  straight  line  has  to  be  laid  across  two  lines  or  curves  so 
that  it  passes  through  a  given  point  and  the  intercept  on  it  between 
the  lines  or  curves  is  equal  to  a  given  length  t. 

§  1.  The  following  allusions  to  particular  vcvVcis  are  found  in 
Archimedes.  The  proofs  of  Props.  5,  6,  7  of  the  book  On  Spirals 
use  respectively  three  particular  cases  of  the  general  theorem  that, 

*  PappuB  (ed.  Hnltsoh)  vii.  p.  670. 

t  In  the  German  tranalatlon  of  Zeuthen's  work,  Die  Lehre  von  den 
KegeUchmtten  im  Altertum,  P€v<ris  is  translated  by  '*  Einsohiebang,**  or  as  we 
might  say  "  insertion,"  but  this  fails  to  express  the  condition  that  the  required 
line  mnst  pass  through  a  given  point,  jnst  as  inelinatio  (and  for  that  matter  the 
Greek  term  itself)  fails  to  express  the  other  requirement  that  the  intercept  on 
the  line  must  be  of  given  length. 
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if  A  h^  any  point  on  a  circle  and  BC  any  diameter^  it  is  possible  to 
draw  throtigh  A  a  straight  line^  meeting  the  circle  again  in  P  ami 
BO  produced  in  B,  such  that  the  intercept  PR  is  equal  to  any  given 


length.     In  each  particular  case  the  fact  is  merely  stated  as  true 
without  any  explanation  or  proof,  and 

(1)  Prop.  5  assumes  the  case  where  the  tangent  at  il  is  parallel 
tojBC, 

(2)  Prop.  6  the  case  where  the  points  A^  P  in  the  figure  are 
interchanged, 

(3)  Prop.  7  the  case  where  A^  P  are  in  the  relative  positions 
shown  in  the  figure. 

Again,  (4)  Props.  8  and  9  each  assume  (as  before,  without  proof, 
and  without  giving  any  solution  of  the 
implied  problem)  that,  ^  AE^  BG  he  two 
chords  of  a  circle  intersecting  at  right 
angles  in  a  point  D  such  that  BD  >  Z>C, 
then  it  is  possible  to  draw  through  A 
another  line  ARP,  meting  BC  in  R  and 
the  circle  again  in  P,  such  that  PR  =  DE. 

Lastly,  with  the  assumptions  in  Props. 
5,  6,  7  should  be  compared  Prop.  8  of  the 
JAber  Assumptorum^  which  may  well  be 
due  to  Archimedes,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  composition  of  the 
whole  book.  This  proposition  proves  that,  if  in  the  first  figwre 
APR  is  so  drawn  that  PR  is  equal  to  the  roMus  OPj  then  the  are 
AB  is  three  times  the  arc  PC.  In  other  words,  if  an  arc  AB  of  a 
circle  be  taken  subtending  any  angle  at  the  centre  0,  an  arc  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  given  arc  can  be  found,  ijcthe  given  angle  can  be 
trisected^  \f  only  APR  can  be  drawn  through  A  in  such  a  manner 
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that  the  intercept  PR  between  the  circle  and  BO  proditced  is  equal  to 
tJie  radius  of  the  circle.  Thus  the  trisection  of  an  angle  is  reduced  to 
a  ycvo-is  exactly  similar  to  those  assumed  as  possible  in  Props.  6,  7 
of  the  book  On  Spirals, 

The  vcvo-cis  so  referred  to  by  Archimedes  are  not,  in  general, 
capable  of  solution  by  means  of  the  straight  line  and  circle  alone, 
as  may  be  easily  shown.  Suppose  in  the  first  figure  that  x 
represents  the  unknown  length  OR,  where  0  is  the  middle  point 
of  BC,  and  that  k  is  the  given  length  to  which  PR  is  to  be  equal ; 
also  let  OD  =  a,  AD  =  b,  BC  =  2c.  Then,  whether  BC  be  a  diameter 
or  (more  generally)  any  chord  of  the  circle,  we  have 

AR.RP=BR.RC, 

and  therefore  k  Jb*  +  (a;  --  a)*  =  a*  -  c^. 

The  resulting  equation^  after  rationalisation,  is  an  equation  of  the 
fourth  degree  in  a?;  or,  if  we  denote  the  length  of  -4 -ft  by  y,  we  have, 
for  the  determination  of  x  and  y,  the  two  equations 

y>  =  (a;  -  a)«  +  6* 
A;y  =  a?  -  c* 

In  other  words,  if  we  have  a  rectangular  system  of  coordinate 
axes,  the  values  of  x  and  y  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
can  be  determined  as  the  coordinates  of  the  points  of  intersection  of 
a  certain  rectangular  hyperbola  and  a  certain  parabola. 

In  one  particular  case,  that  namely  in  which  D  coincides  with  0 
the  middle  point  of  BC,  or  in  which  A  is  one  extremity  of  the 
diameter  bisecting  BC  at  right  angles,  a  =  0,  and  the  equations 
reduce  to  the  single  equation 

y»-%  =  6»  +  c«, 

which  is  a  quadratic  and  can  be  geometrically  solved  by  the 
traditional  method  of  application  of  areas ;  for,  if  u  be  substituted 
for  y^kf  so  that  u  =  AP,  the  equation  becomes 

M  (A;  +  w)  =  6'  +  c', 

and  we  have  simply  '<to  apply  to  a  straight  line  of  length  k  a 
rectangle  exceeding  by  a  square  figure  and  equal  to  a  given 
area  (6»  +  c«)." 

The  other  vcvo-t?  referred  to  in  Props.  8  and  9  can  be  solved  in 
the  more  general  form  where  k^  the  given  length  to  which  PR 
is  to  be  equal,  has  any  value  within  a  certain  maximum  and  is  not 
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necessarily  equal  to  DE,  in  exactly  the  same  manner ;  and  the  two 
equations  corresponding  to  (a)  will  be  for  the  second  figure 

y'  =  (a-a:)'  +  6" 
ky^c^  —  a? 

Here,  again,  the  problem  can  be  solved  by  the  ordinary  method 
of  application  of  areas  in  the  particular  case  where  AE  is  the 
diameter  bisecting  BG  at  right  angles ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  particular  case  appears  to  be  assumed  in  a  fragment 
of  Hippocrates'  QtLodralure  of  hmes  preserved  in  a  quotation 
by  Simplicius*  from  Eudemus'  History  of  Geometry,  while  Hippo- 
crates flourished  probably  as  early  as  450  ac. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  Pappus  distinguishes  different  classes 
of  ycvircis  corresponding  to  his  classification  of  geometrical  problems 
in  general.  According  to  him,  the  Greeks  distinguished  three  kinds 
of  problems,  some  being  planer  others  solidf  and  others  linear.  He 
proceeds  thusf :  "Those  which  can  be  solved  by  means  of  a  straight 
line  and  a  circumference  of  a  circle  may  properly  be  called  plane 
(^tirc3a) ;  for  the  lines  by  means  of  which  such  problems  are 
solved  have  their  origin  in  a  plane.  Those  however  which  are 
solved  by  using  for  their  discovery  (cvpco-u^)  one  or  more  of  the 
sections  of  the  cone  have  been  called  solid  (onpca);  for  the 
construction  requires  the  use  of  surfaces  of  solid  figures,  namely, 
those  of  cones.  There  remains  a  third  kind  of  problem,  that 
which  is  called  linear  (ypofifwiov) ',  for  other  lines  [curves]  besides 
those  mentioned  are  assumed  for  the  construction  whose  origin 
is  more  complicated  and  less  natural,  as  they  are  generated  from 
more  irregular  surfaces  and  intricate  movements."  Among  other 
instances  of  the  linear  class  of  curves  Pappus  mentions  spirals,  the 
curves  known  as  quadratrices^  conchoids  and  cissoids.  He  adds 
that  "it  seems  to  be  a  grave  error  which  geometers  fall  into 
whenever  any  one  discovers  the  solution  of  a  plane  problem  by 
means  of  conies  or  linear  curves,  or  generally  solves  it  by  means  of 
a  foreign  kind,  as  is  the  case,  for  example,  (1)  with  the  problem  in 
the  filth  Book  of  the  Conies  of  Apollonius  relating  to  the  parabola  {, 

*  Simplioiae,  Comment,  in  ArUtot.  Phy$.  pp.  61 — 68  (ed.  DielB).  The  whole 
quotation  is  reprodueed  by  Bretsohndder,  Die  Oeometrie  vnd  die  Geometer  vor 
EukUdes,  pp.  109 — 121.  As  regards  the  assumed  oonstrootion  see  particularly 
p.  64  and  p.  xziv  of  Diels'  edition;  of.  Bretsohneider,  pp.  114, 115,  and  Zeuthen, 
Die  Lehre  von  den  KegeUchnitten  im  Altertum,  pp.  269,  270. 

t  Pappas  IV.  pp.  270^272. 

X  Cf.  ApolUmiui  of  Perga,  pp.  cxxviii.  cxxix. 
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and  (2)  when  Archimedes  assumes  in  his  work  on  the  spiral  a 
vcvo-t9  of  a  solid  character  with  reference  to  a  circle;  for  it  is 
possible  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  anything  solid  to  find  the 
[proof  of  the]  theorem  given  by  the  latter  [Archimedes],  that  is,  to 
prove  that  the  circumference  of  the  circle  arrived  at  in  the  first 
revolution  is  equal  to  the  straight  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the 
initial  line  to  meet  the  tangent  to  the  spiral/' 

The  ''  solid  vcvcris  "  referred  to  in  this  passage  is  that  assumed  to 
be  possible  in  Props.  8  and  9  of  the  book  On  Spirala,  and  is  mentioned 
again  by  Pappus  in  another  place  where  he  shows  how  to  solve  the 
problem  by  means  of  conies*.  This  solution  will  be  given  later,  but, 
when  Pappus  objects  to  the  procedure  of  Archimedes  as  unorthodox, 
the  objection  appears  strained  if  we  consider  what  precisely  it  is  that 
Archimedes  assumes.  It  is  not  the  actual  solution  which  is  assumed, 
but  only  its  possibility ;  and  its  possibility  can  be  perceived  without 
any  use  of  conies.  For  in  the  particular  case  it  is  only  necessary, 
as  a  condition  of  possibility,  that  DJS  in  the  second  figure  above 
should  not  be  the  maximum  length  which  the  intercept  PB  could 
have  as  APE  revolves  about  A  from  the  position  ADJC  in  the 
direction  of  the  centre  of  the  circle;  and  that  DE  is  not  the 
maximum  length  which  PB  can  have  is  almost  self-evident.  In 
fact,  if  P,  instead  of  moving  along  the  circle,  moved  along  the 
straight  line  through  JS  parallel  to  BC,  and  if  ABP  moved  from  the 
position  ADE  in  the  direction  of  the  centre,  the  length  of  PB  would 
continually  increase,  and  a/arUori^  so  long  as  P  is  on  the  arc  of  the 
circle  cut  off  by  the  parallel  through  E  to  BC,  PB  must  be  greater 
in  length  than  DE ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  ABP  moves  further 
in  the  direction  of  B^  it  must  sometime  intercept  a  length  PB 
equal  to  DE  before  P  reaches  B,  when  PB  vanishes.  Since,  then, 
Archimedes'  method  merely  depends  upon  the  theoretical  possibility 
of  a  solution  of  the  vcvo'cs,  and  this  possibility  could  be  inferred 
from  quite  elementary  considerations,  he  had  no  occasion  to  use 
conic  sections  for  the  purpose  immediately  in  view,  and  he  cannot 
fairly  be  said  to  have  solved  a  plane  problem  by  the  use  of  conies. 

At  the  same  time  we  may  safely  assume  that  Archimedes 
was  in  possession  of  a  solution  of  the  v€v<rt«  referred  to.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  how  he  solved  it,  whether  by  means  of  conies, 
or  otherwise.     That  he  would  have  been  ahle  to  effect  the  solution, 

*  Pappus  TV,  p.  298  sq. 
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as  Pappus  does,  by  the  use  of  conies  cannot  be  doubted.  A  precedent 
for  the  introduction  of  conies  where  a  "  solid  problem "  had  to  be 
solved  was  at  hand  in  the  determination  of  two  mean  proportionals 
between  two  unequal  straight  lines  by  Menaechmus,  the  inventor  of 
the  conic  sections,  who  used  for  the  purpose  the  intersections  of  a 
parabola  and  a  rectangular  hyperbola.  The  solution  of  the  cubic 
equation  on  which  the  proposition  On  the  Sphere  emd  Cylinder  ii.  4 
depends  is  also  effected  by  means  of  the  intersections  of  a  parabola 
with  a  rectangular  hyperbola  in  the  fragment  given  by  Eutocius 
and  by  him  assumed  to  be  the  work  of  Archimedes  himself*. 

Whenever  a  problem  did  not  admit  of  solution  by  means  of  the 
straight  line  and  circle,  its  solution,  where  possible,  by  means  of 
conies  was  of  the  greatest  theoretical  importance.  Firsts  the 
possibility  of  such  a  solution  enabled  the  problem  to  be  classified 
as  a  "solid  problem "3  hence  the  importance  attached  by  Pappus 
to  solution  by  means  of  conies.  But,  secondly,  the  method  had 
other  great  advantages,  particularly  in  view  of  the  requirement  that 
the  solution  of  a  problem  should  be  accompanied  by  a  Siopur/xos 
giving  the  criterion  for  the  possibility  of  a  real  solution.  Often  too 
the  8iopur/uu>«  involved  (as  frequently  in  Apollonius)  the  determination 
of  the  number  of  solutions  as  well  as  the  limits  for  their  possibility. 
Thas,  in  any  case  where  the  solution  of  a  problem  depended  on  the 
intersections  of  two  conies,  the  theory  of  conies  afforded  an  effective 
means  of  investigating  Biopurfioi 

§  2.  But  though  the  solution  of  "  solid  problems  **  by  means  of 
conies  had  such  advantages,  it  was  not  the  only  method  open  to 
Archimedes.  An  alternative  would  be  the  use  of  some  mechanical 
construction  such  as  was  often  used  by  the  Greek  geometers  and  is 
recognised  by  Pappus  himself  as  a  legitimate  substitute  for  conies, 
which  are  not  easy  to  draw  in  a  plane  f.  Thus  in  Apollonius' 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  two  mean  proportionals  as  given  by 
Eutocius  a  ruler  is  supposed  to  be  moved  about  a  point  until  the 
points  at  which  the  ruler  crosses  two  given  straight  lines  at  right 
angles  are  equidistant  from  a  certain  other  fixed  point;  and  the 
same  construction  is  also  given  under  Heron's  name.  Another 
version  of  Apollonius'  solution  is  that  given  by  loannes  Philoponus, 
which   assumes   that,  given  a  circle  with  diameter  OC  and  two 

*  See  note  to  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder^  11.  4. 
t  Pappus  III.  p.  54. 
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straight  lines  0Z>,  OE  through  0  and  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  a  line  can  be  drawn  through  C7,  meeting  the  circle  again 
in  F  and  the  two  lines  in  D^  E  respectively,  such  that  the  in- 
tercepts (72),  FE  are  equal.  This  solution  was  no  doubt  discovered 
by  means  of  the  intersection  of  the  circle  with  a  rectangular  hyper- 
bola drawn  with  OD,  OE  as  asymptotes  and  passing  through  (7; 
and  this  supposition  accords  with  Pappus'  statement  that  ApoUonius 
solved  the  problem  by  means  of  the  sections  of  the  cone*.  The 
equivalent  mechanical  construction  is  given  by  Eutocius  as  that 
of  Philo  Byzantinus,  who  turns  a  ruler  about  C  until  (7Z>,  FE  are 
equal  f. 

Now  clearly  a  similar  method  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  vcvo-i^.  We  have  only  to  suppose  a  ruler  (or  any  object 
with  a  straight  edge)  with  two  marks  made  on  it  at  a  distance 
equal  to  the  given  length  which  the  problem  requires  to  be 
intercepted  between  two  curves  by  a  line  passing  through  the 
fixed  point;  then,  if  the  ruler  be  so  moved  that  it  always  passes 
through  the  fixed  point,  while  one  of  the  marked  points  on  it  follows 
the  course  of  one  of  the  curves,  it  is  only  necessary  to  move  the 
ruler  until  the  second  marked  point  falls  on  the  other  curve.  Some 
such  operation  as  this  may  have  led  Nicomedes  to  the  discovery  of 
his  curve,  the  conchoid,  which  he  introduced  (according  to  Pappus) 
into  his  doubling  of  the  cube,  and  by  which  he  also  trisected  an 
angle  (according  to  the  same  authority).  From  the  fact  that 
Nicomedes  is  said  to  have  spoken  disrespectfully  of  Eratosthenes' 
mechanical  solution  of  the  duplication  problem,  and  therefore  must 
have  lived  later  than  Eratosthenes,  it  is  concluded  that  his  date 
must  have  been  subsequent  to  200  b.g.,  while  on  the  other  hand 
he  must  have  written  earlier  than  70  B.C.,  since  Oeminus  knew  the 
name  of  the  curve  about  that  date;  Tannery  places  him  between 
Archimedes  and  ApoUonius  t.  While  therefore  there  appears  to 
be  no  evidence  of  the  use,  before  the  time  of  Nicomedes,  of  such 
a  mechanical  method  of  solving  a  vcvo-ts,  the  interval  between 
Archimedes  and  the  discovery  of  the  conchoid  can  hardly  have 
been  very  long.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conchoid  of  Nicomedes 
can  be  used  to  solve  not  only  all  the  vcixrci?  mentioned  in  Archimedes 
but  any  case  of  such  a  problem  where  one  of  the  curves  is  a  straight 

•  Pappns  III.  p.  66. 

+  For  fQller  details  see  Apolloniu»  of  Perga,  pp.  cxxv — cxxvii. 

X  Bulletin  des  Sciencet  MatMmaHquet,  2«  86rie  vii.  p.  284. 
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line.     Both  Pappus  and  Eutocius  attribute  to  Nicomedes  the  inven- 
tion of  a  machine  for  di'awing  his  conchoid.     AB  is  supposed  to  be 


a  ruler  with  a  slot  in  it  parallel  to  its  length,  FE  a  second  ruler  at 
right  angles  to  the  first  with  a  fixed  peg  in  it,  (7.  This  peg  moves 
in  a  slot  made  in  a  third  ruler  parallel  to  its  length,  while  this 
ruler  has  a  fixed  peg  on  it,  Z>,  in  a  straight  line  with  the  slot  in 
which  C  moves ;  and  the  peg  D  can  move  along  the  slot  in  AB,  If 
then  the  ruler  PD  moves  so  that  the  peg  D  describes  the  length  of 
the  slot  in  AB  on  each  side  of  F^  the  extremity  of  the  ruler,  P, 
describes  the  curve  which  is  called  a  conchoid.  Nicomedes  called 
the  straight  line  AB  the  nder  (icaFuv),  the  fixed  point  C  the  pole 
(iroXo9),  and  the  length  FD  the  distance  (BtMrn^fia);  and  the 
fundamental  property  of  the  curve,  which  in  polar  coordinates 
would  now  be  denoted  by  the  equation  r  =  a +  6  sec  0,  is  that,  if 
any  radius  vector  be  drawn  from  C  to  the  curve,  as  CP,  the  length 
intercepted  on  the  radius  vector  between  the  curve  and  the  straight 
line  AB  is  constant.  Thus  any  vcvo-cs  in  which  one  of  the  two 
given  lines  is  a  straight  line  can  be  solved  by  means  of  the 
intersection  of  the  other  line  with  a  certain  conchoid  whose  pole 
is  the  fixed  point  to  which  the  required  straight  line  must  verge 
(vcvciv).  In  practice  Pappus  tells  us  that  the  conchoid  was  not 
always  actually  drawn,  but  that  ''some,"  for  greater  convenience, 
moved  the  ruler  about  the  fixed  point  until  by  trial  the  intercept 
was  made  equal  to  the  given  length*. 

§  3.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  Pappus  applies 
conic  sections  to  the  solution  of  the  vcvo-i^  referred  to  in  Props.  8,  9 
of  the  book  On  Spirals.     He  begins  with  two  lemmas. 

*  Pappus  IT.  p.  246. 
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(1)  If  from  a  given  point  A  any  straight  line  be  drawn  meeting 
a  straight  line  BC  given  in  position  in  B,  and  if  BQ  be  drawn 
perpendicular  to  BC  and  bearing  a  given  ratio  to  AB,  the  locus  of 
Q  is  a  hyperhclck. 


N' 

A' 

4 

M 

^^ 

4 

/ 

For  draw  AD  perpendicular  to  BG^  and  on  AD  produced  take  A' 

such  that 

QB:  BA=  A'D  :  DA  =  (the  given  ratio). 

Measure  DA"  along  DA  equal  to  DA'. 
Then,  if  QN  be  perpendicular  \^  AN^ 

{AB^  -  AD*)  :  (QB'  -  A'D*)  =  (const.), 

or  QN' :  A'N .  A"N  ■=  (const.) 

(2)     If  BC  be  given  in  length,  and  if  BQy  a  straight  line  drawn 
at  right  angles  to  BC  from  any  point  B  on  it,  be  such  that 

BB.  BC^k.BQ, 

where  ^  is  a  straight  line  of  given  length,  then  the  locus  of  Q  is  a 
parabola. 

Let  0  be  the  middle  point  of  BG^  and  let  OK  be  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  it  and  of  such  length  that 

OG'  =  k.  KG. 

Draw  QN'  perpendicular  to  OK, 

Then  QN'*  =  OB'  =  OC'  -  BB  .  BC 

=  k .  (KO  -  BQ),  by  hypothesis, 

=  k .  KN'. 
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In  the  particular  case  referred  to  bj  Archimedes  (with  the  slight 
generalisation  that  the  given  length  k  to  which  PR  is  to  be  equal  is 
not  necessarily  equal  to  DE)  we  have 

(1)  the  given  ratio  RQ  :  AR  is  unity,  or  RQ  =  AR,  whence  A" 
coincides  with  A,  and,  by  the  first  lemma, 

QN^  =  AN .  A'N, 

80  that  Q  lies  on  a  rectcmgtdar  hyperbola. 

(2)  BR  .  RC^AR  .  RP^k  .AR  =  k.  RQ,  and,  by  the  second 
lemma,  Q  lies  on  a  certain  pa/rabola. 

If  now  we  take  0  as  origin,  OC  as  axis  of  x  and  OK  as  axis  of  y, 
and  if  we  put  OD  =  a,  AD  =  6,  BC  =  2c,  the  hyperbola  and  parabola 
determining  the  position  of  Q  are  respectively  denoted  by  the 
equations 

c*  —  a*  =  ky, 

which  correspond  exactly  to  the  equations  ()8)  above  obtained  by 
purely  algebraical  methods. 

Pappus  says  nothing  of  the  8topi<r/uu>$  which  is  necessary  to  the 
complete  solution  of  the  generalised  problem,  the  8iopca/A09  namely 
which  determines  the  maximv/in  value  of  k  for  which  the  solution  is 
possible.  \This  maximum  value  would  of  course  correspond  to  the 
case  in  which  the  rectangular  hyperbola  and  the  parabola  touch  one 
another.  Zeuthen  has  shown*  that  the  corresponding  value  of  k  can 
be  determined  by  means  of  the  intersection  of  two  other  hyperbolas  or 
of  a  hyperbola  and  a  parabola,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Apollonius, 
with  his  knowledge  of  conies,  and  in  accordance  with  his  avowed 
object  in  giving  the  properties  useful  and  necessary  for  SiopurfUM, 
would  have  been  able  to  work  out  this  particular  Siopur/w^  by  means 
of  conies ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Archimedes  investi- 
gated it  by  the  aid  of  conies,  or  indeed  at  all,  it  being  clear,  as  shown 
above,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  his  immediate  purpose. 

This  chapter  may  fitly  conclude  with  a  description  of  (1)  some 
important  applications  of  vcvcrcis  given  by  Pappus,  and  (2)  certain 
particular  cases  of  the  same  class  of  problems  which  are  plane,  that 
is,  can  be  solved  by  the  aid  of  the  straight  line  and  circle  only,  and 
which  were  (according  to  Pappus)  shown  by  the  Greek  geometers  to 
be  of  that  character. 

*  Zeuthen,  Die  Lehre  v<m  den  KegeUcknitten  im  Altertum,  pp.  273 — 5. 
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§  4.  One  of  the  two  important  applications  of  'solid'  vcv<rcis  was 
discovered  by  Nicomedes,  the  inventor  of  the  conchoid,  who  intro- 
duced that  curve  for  solving  a  vcvo-t?  to  which  he  reduced  the  problem 
of  doubling  the  ctibe*  or  (what  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  the  finding 
of  two  mean  proportionals  between  two  given  unequod  straight  lines. 

Let  the  given  unequal  straight  lines  be  placed  at  right  angles  as 
(7Z,  LA.  Complete  the  parallelogram  ABCLy  and  bisect  AB  at  Z>, 
and  BC  at  JE.  Join  LD  and  produce  it  to  meet  CB  produced  in  If. 
From  E  draw  EF  at  right  angles  to  BG^  and  take  a  point  F  on  £F 
such  that  CF  is  equal  to  AD.  Join  HF,  and  through  C  draw  CG 
parallel  to  HF.     If  we  produce  BG  to  K,  the  straight  lines  GG^  GK 


form  an  angle,  and  we  now  draw  from  the  given  point  F  a  straight 
line  FGKy  meeting  GG^  GK  in  6^  K  respectively,  such  that  the 
intercept  GK  is  equal  to  AD  or  FG.  (This  is  the  vcvo-i?  to  which 
the  problem  is  reduced,  and  it  can  be  solved  by  means  of  a  conchoid 
with  F  as  pole.) 

Join  KL  and  produce  it  to  meet  BA  produced  in  M. 

Then  shall  GK^  iiif  be  the  required  mean  proportionals  between 

CZ,  LAj  or 

GL  :  GK=^  GK  :  AM^AM  :  AL. 

We  have,  by  Eucl.  ii.  6, 

BK.KG^GE^^EK\ 

If  we  add  EF^  to  each  side, 

BK.KG^GF^^FP. 

Now,  by  parallels, 

MA  lAB^ML'.LK 

^BG'.GK^ 

*  Pappus  IV.  p.  243  sq.  and  iii.  p.  58  sq. ;  Entocias  on  Archimedes,  On  the 
Sphere  and  Cylinder,  n.  1  (Vol.  in.  p.  114  sq.) 
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and,  since  AB  =  2AD,  and  BG  =  \HG, 

MA  lAD^HC  iCK 

=  FG  :  GK,  by  parallels, 
whence,  comvpovufndo^ 

MDiAD  =  FK:GK. 

But  GK^AD',  therefore  MD  =  FK,  and  MD^  =  FK\ 

Again,  MD*  =^BM  .MA^  AD\ 

and  FK*  ^BK  .KC  +  CF*,  from  above, 

while  MD  •  =  FK\  and  i4Z>*  =  CF* ; 

therefore  BM .  MA^BK .  KG. 

Hence  GK\MA^BM\BK 

^MA  ',AL\    ,  ,,  , 

that  is,  ZC7 :  GK^  GK:MA  =  MA\  AL. 

%  5.  The  second  important  problem  which  can  be  reduced  to 
a  'solid'  vcvcrts  is  the  triaection  of  any  angle.  One  method  of 
reducing  it  to  a  vcvo-ts  has  been  mentioned  above  as  following  from 
Prop.  8  of  the  Liber  Assumptorum.  This  method  is  not  mentioned 
by  Pappus,  who  describes  (iv.  p.  272  sq.)  another  way  of  effecting 
the  reduction,  introducing  it  with  the  words,  ''The  earlier 
geometers,  when  they  sought  to  solve  the  aforesaid  problem  about 
the  [trisection  of  the]  angle,  a  problem  by  nature  'solid,'  by 
'plane'  methods,  were  unable  to  discover  the  solution;  for  they 
were  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  sections  of  the  cone, 
and  were  for  that  reason  at  a  loss.  Later,  however,  they  trisected 
an  angle  by  means  of  conies,  having  used  for  the  discovery  of  it 
the  following  vcwrw." 

The  vcvo-ts  is  thus  enunciated :  Given  a  rectangle  ABGD,  let  it 
be  required  to  draw  through  A  a  straight  line  AQB,  meeting  GD  in 
Q  and  BG  produced  in  R^  such  that  the  intercept  QB  is  equal  to  a 
given  length,  k  suppose. 

Suppose  the  problem  solved,  QR  being  equal  to  k.  Draw  DP 
parallel  to  QB  and  BP  parallel  to  CD,  meeting  in  P.  Then,  in  the 
parallelogram  DR,  DP  =  QB  =  k. 

Hence  P  lies  on  a  circle  with  centre  D  and  radius  k. 

Again,  by  Eucl.  i.  43  relating  to  the  complements  of  the 
parallelograms  about  the  diagonal  of  the  complete  parallelogram, 

BG.  CD  =  BB.  QD 
=  PB.RB; 


^ 
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and,  since  BC .  CD  is  given,  it  follows  that  P  lies  on  a  reetcmgrili 
hyperbola  with  BR,  BA  as  asymptotes  and  passing  through  D. 


Therefore,  to  effect  the  construction,  we  have  only  to  draw  this 
rectangular  hyperbola  and  the  circle  with  centre  D  and  radius  equal 
to  k.  The  intersection  of  the  two  curves  gives  the  point  P,  and  B 
is  determined  by  drawing  PB  parallel  to  DC,     Thus  AQB  is  found. 

[Though  Pappus  makes  A  BCD  a  recUmgle,  .the  construction 
applies  equally  if  A  BCD  is  any  parallelogram.] 

Now  suppose  ABC  to  be  any  acute  angle  which  it  is  required  to 
trisect.  Let  AC  be  perpendicular  to  BC.  Complete  the  parallelo- 
gram ADBC,  and  produce  DA. 

Suppose  the  problem  solved,  and  let  the  angle  CBJS  be  one-third 
of  the  angle  ABC.  Let  BE  meet  AC  in  E  and  DA  produced  in  F. 
Bisect  EF  in  Hj  and  join  Aff, 

Then,  since  the  angle  ABE  is  equal  to  twice  the  angle.  EBC  and, 
by  parallels,  the  angles  EBC,  EFA  are  equal, 

lABE=^^lAFH^lAEB. 

Therefore  AB  =  AH^  HF, 

and  EF^  2HF 

=  2AB. 


Hence,  in  order  to  trisect  the  angle  ABC,  we  have  only  to  solve 
the  following  vcvo-is:   Given  the  rectangle  ADBC  whose  diagonal 
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18  A B,  to  draw  Hvrough  B  a  straight  line  BEF^  meeting  AG  in  IS  arid 
DA  produced  in  Fy  such  that  EF  may  be  equal  to  twice  AB ;  and  this 
v€wn9  is  solved  in  the  manner  just  shown. 

These  methods  of  doubling  the  cube  and  trisecting  any  acute 
angle  are  seen  to  depend  upon  the  application  of  one  and  the  same 
v€i)o-i9,  which  may  be  stated  in  its  most  general  form  thus.  Given 
any  two  atraigJU  lines  forming  an  angle  and  any  fixed  point 
which  is  not  on  eit/ier  lincy  it  is  required  to  draw  t/$rough  the 
fixed  point  a  straight  line  such  that  the  portion  of  it  intercepted 
between  the  fixed  lines  is  equal  to  a  given  length     If  AE^  AG  be 


the  fixed  lines  and  B  the  fixed  point,  let  the  parallelogram  ACBD 
be  completed,  and  suppose  that  BQR^  meeting  GA  in  Q  and  il^  in 
Ry  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  so  that  QR  is  equal  to 
the  given  length.  If  then  the  parallelogram  GQRP  is  completed, 
we  may  regard  P  as  an  auxiliary  point  to  be  determined  in  order 
that  the  problem  may  be  solved ;  and  we  have  seen  that  P  can  be 
found  as  one  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  (1)  a  circle  with  centre 
C  and  radius  equal  to  k^  the  given  length,  and  (2)  the  hyperbola 
which  passes  through  G  and  has  DE^  DB  for  its  asymptotes. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  some  particular  cases  of  the  problem 
which  do  not  require  conies  for  their  solution,  but  are  'plane' 
problems  requiring  only  the  use  of  the  straight  line  and  circle. 

§  6.  We  know  from  Pappus  that  Apollonius  occupied  him- 
self, in  his  two  Books  of  vcvcrciv,  with  problems  of  that  type 
which  were  capable  of  solution  by  ^ plane*  methods.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  above  vcv<ri$  reduces  to  a  'plane'  problem  in  the 
particular  case  where  B  lies  on  one  of  the  bisectors  of  the  angle 
between  the  two  given  straight  lines,  or  (in  other  words)  where  the 
parallelogram  AGBD  is  a  rhombus  or  a  square.  Accordingly  we 
find  Pappus  enunciating,  as  one  of  the  'plane'  cases  which  had 

H.  A.  h 
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been' singled  out  for  proof  on  luscount  of  their  greater  utility  for 
many  purposes,  the  following*:  Given  a  rhombus  with  one  side 
produced,  to  fit  into  the  exterior  angle  a  straight  line  given  in 
length  and  verging  to  the  opposite  angle ;  and  he  gives  later  on,  in 
his  lemmas  to  Apollonius'  work,  a  theorem  bearing  on  the  problem 
with  regard  to  the  rhombus,  and  (after  a  preliminary  lemma) 
a  solution  of  the  vcvo-is  with  reference  to  a  square. 

The  question  therefore  arises,  how  did  the  Greek  geometers 
discover  these  and  other  particular  cases,  where  a  problem  which 
is  in  general  'solid,'  and  therefore  requires  the  use  of  conies  (or  a 
mechanical  equivalent),  becomes  'plane'  %  Zeuthen  is  of  opinion  that 
they  were  probably  discovered  as  the  result  of  a  study  of  the  general 
solution  by  means  of  conies  f.  I  do  not  feel  convinced  of  this,  for 
the  following  reasons. 

(1)  The  authenticated  instances  appear  to  be  very  rare  in 
which  we  should  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Greeks  used 
the  properties  of  conies,  in  the  same  way  as  we  should  combine 
and  transform  two  Cartesian  equations  of  the  second  degree,  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  intersections  of  two  conies  also 
lie  on  certain  circles  or  straight  lines.  It  is  true  that  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that  Apollonius  discovered  by  a  method  of  this  sort 
his  solution  of  the  problem  of  doubling  the  cube  where,  in  place 
of  the  parabola  and  rectangular  hyperbola  used  by  Menaechmus, 
he  employs  the  same  hyperbola  along  with  the  circle  which  passes 
through  the  points  common  to  the  hyperbola  and  parabola  | ;  but 
in  the  only  propositions  contained  in  his  conies  which  offer  an 
opportunity  for  making  a  similar  reduction  §,  Apollonius  does  not 
make  it^  and  is  blamed  by  Pappus  for  not  doing  so.  In  the  pro- 
positions referred  to  the  feet  of  the  normals  to  a  parabola  drawn 
from  a  given  point  are  determined  as  the  intersections  of  the 
parabola  with  a  certain  rectangular  h3rperbola,  and  Pappus  objects 

*  Pappns  vn.  p.  670. 

t  "Mit  dieser  selben  An|gabe  ist  namlioh  ein  wiohtiges  Beispiel  dafilr 
verkniipft,  dass  man  bemflht  war  golohe  Falle  zn  entdeokeiii  in  denen  Aafgaben, 
zn  deren  L58ung  im  allgemeinen  Eegelsohnitte  erforderlioh  sind,  sioh  mittels 
Zirkel  and  Lineal  Idsen  lassen.  Da  nun  das  Stadium  der  allgemeinen  Losang 
daroh  Eegelschnitte  das  beste  Mittel  gewahrt  solohe  Falle  za  entdeoken,  so  ist 
es  ziemlich  wahrsoheinlich,  dass  man  wirklioh  diesen  Weg  eingeschlagen  hat.*' 
Zeuthen,  op.  eit.  p.  280. 

%  ApoUontut  ofPerga,  p.  czxv,  ozxvi. 

§  Ibid.  p.  czzviii  and  pp.  182,  186  {Conies,  ▼.  58,  62 
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to  this  method  as  an  instance  of  discovering  the  solution  of  a 
'plane'  problem  by  means  of  conies*,  the  objection  having  reference 
to  the  use  of  a  hyperbola  where  the  same  points  could  be  obtained 
as  the  intersections  of  the  parabola  with  a  certain  eirde.  Now  the 
proof  of  this  latter  fact  would  present  no  difficulty  to  ApoUonius, 
and  Pappus  must  have  been  aware  that  it  would  not;  if  therefore 
he  objects  in  the  circumstances  to  the  use  of  the  hyperbola,  it  is  at 
least  arguable  that  he  would  equally  have  objected  had  ApoUonius 
brought  in  the  hyperbola  and  used  its  properties  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  the  problem  to  be  '  plane '  in  the  particular  case. 

(2)  The  solution  of  the  general  problem  by  means  of  conies 
brings  in  the  auxiliary  point  P  and  the  straight  line  CP,  We 
should  therefore  naturally  expect  to  find  some  trace  of  these  in  the 
particular  solutions  of  the  v€wn%  for  a  rhombus  and  square;  but 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  corresponding  demonstrations  and  figures 
given  by  Pappus. 

Zeuthen  considers  that  the  vcvo-is  with  reference  to  a  square  was 
probably  shown  to  be  'plane'  by  means  of  the  same  investigation 
which  showed  that  the  more  general  case  of  the  rhombus  was  also 
capable  of  solution  with  the  help  of  the  straight  line  and  circle 
only,  ie.  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  general  solution  by  means  of 
conies.  This  supposition  seems  to  him  more  probable  than  the  view 
that  the  discovery  of  the  plane  construction  for  the  square  may  have 
been  accidental ;  for  (he  says)  if  the  same  problem  is  treated  solely 
by  the  aid  of  elementary  geometrical  expedients,  the  discovery  that 
it  is  'plane'  is  by  no  means  a  simple  matter f.  Here,  again,  I  am 
not  convinced  by  Zeuthen's  argument,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
simpler  explanation  is  possible  of  the  way  in  which  the  Greeks  were 
led  to  the  discovery  that  the  particular  vcvo-cts  were  plane.  They 
knew  in  the  first  place  that  the  trisection  of  a  rigJU  angle  was  a 
'plane'  problem,  and  therefore  that  half  a  right  angle  could  be 
trisected  by  means  of  the  straight  line  and  circle.     It  followed 


*  Pappus  IT.  p.  270.    Gf.  p.  oiii  above. 

t  **  Die  Anirfahrbarkeit  kann  dann  aaf  die  znerst  angedentete  Weise  geftinden 
sein,  die  den  allgemeinen  Fall,  wo  der  Winkel  zwisohen  den  gegebenen  Qeraden 
beliebig  ist,  in  sich  begreift.  Dies  soheint  mir  viel  wahrfloheinlicher  ale  die 
Annahme,  dass  die  Entdeokung  dieser  ebenen  Konstmction  zufSllig  sein  soUte ; 
denn  wenn  man  dieselbe  Anfgabe  nor  mittela  rein  elementar-geometriBcher 
Hiilfsmiitel  behandelt,  so  liegt  die  Entdeokung,  dass  sie  eben  ist,  ziemlich  fern." 
Zeuthen,  op,  cit.  p.  282. 
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therefore  that  the  corresponding  vakri^y  i.e.  that  for  a  square,  was 
a  'plane'  problem  in  the  particular  case  where  the  given  length 
to  which  the  required  intercept  was  to  be  equal  was  double  of 
the  diagonal  of  the  square.  This  fact  would  naturally  suggest 
the  question  whether  the  problem  was  still  plane  if  k  had 
any  other  value;  and,  when  once  this  question  was  thoroughly 
investigated,  the  proof  that  the  problem  was  'plane/  and  the 
solution  of  it,  could  hardly  have  evaded  for  long  the  pursuit  of 
geometers  so  ingenious  as  the  Greeks.  This  will,  I  think,  be 
clear  when  the  solution  given  by  Pappus  and  reproduced  below 
is  examined.  Again,  after  it  had  been  proved  that  the  vcvcris  with 
reference  to  a  square  was  'plane,'  what  more  natural  than  the  further 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  intermediate  case  between  that  of  the 
square  and  parallelogram,  that  of  the  rhombus,  might  perhaps  be  a 
'  plane '  problem  ? 

As  regards  the  actual  solution  of  the  plane  vcvo-cis  with  respect 
to  the  rhombus  and  square,  ie.  the  cases  in  general  where  the  fixed 
point  B  lies  on  one  of  the  bisectors  of  the  angles  between  the  two 
given  straight  lines,  Zeuthen  says  that  only  in  one  of  the  cases  have 
we  a  positive  statement  that  the  Greeks  solved  the  vcvcris  by  means 
of  the  circle  and  ruler,  the  case,  namely,  where  ACBD  is  a  square^. 
This  appears  to  be  a  misapprehension,  for  not  only  does  Pappus 
mention  the  case  of  the  rhombus  as  one  of  the  plane  vcvo-cts  which 
the  Greeks  had  solved,  but  it  is  clear,  from  a  proposition  given  by 
him  later,  how  it  was  actually  solved.  The  proposition  is  stated 
by  Pappus  to  be  "  involved  "  (irofMi^cdipov/xcvov,  meaning  presumably 
"the  subject  of  concurrent  investigation")  in  the  8th  problem  of 
Apollonius'  first  Book  of  vcvcrcts,  and  is  enunciated  in  the  following 
form  f .  Gvoen  a  rhombus  AD  with  diameter  BC  produced  to  E,\f  EF 
he  a  mean  proportional  between  BE,  EC,  and  if  a  circle  be  described 
tvith  centre  E  and  radius  EF  cutting  CD  in  K  and  AC  produced  in 
Hy  BKH  shaU  be  a  straight  line.     The  proof  is  as  follows. 

Let  the  circle  cut  AC  in  Z,  and  join  HE,  KE,  LE.  Let  LK 
meet  BC  in  M. 


*  "Indessen  beaitzen  wir  dooh  nor  in  einem  einzelnen  hierher  gehdrigen 
Falle  eine  positive  Angabe  dariiber,  dass  die  Griedhen  die  Einsohiebong  mittels 
Zirkel  und  Lineal  ausgefiihrt  haben,  wenn  namlioh  die  gegebenen  Geraden 
zngleioh  rechte  Winkel  bilden,  AIBC  also  ein  Quadrat  wird."  Zeuthen,  op.  Hu 
p.  381. 

t  Pappus  vn.  p.  778. 
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Since,  from  the  property  of  the  rhombus,  the  angles  LCM^  KGM 
are  equal,  and  therefore  GL^  CK  mAke  equal  angles  with  the  diameter 
FG  of  the  circle,  it  follows  that  CL  =  CK 


Also  UK  =  EL,  and  CE  is  common  to  the  triangles  BCK,  EGL. 
Therefore  the  said  triangles  are  equal  in  all  respects,  and 

iGKE=^lGLE  =  lGHE. 

Now,  by  hypothesis, 

EB  :EF=EF:EC, 

or  EB:EK=EK:EG        {since  EF=Ek), 

and  the  angle  GEK  is  common  to  the  triangles  BEK^  KEG ;  there- 
fore the  triangles  BEK,  KEG  are  similar,  and 

lGBK=lGEE 

=  L  GHEy  from  above. 
Again,  l  HGE^lAGB  =  lBGK. 

Thus  in  the  triangles   GBK,  GHE  two  angles  are  equal  re- 
spectively ; 
therefore  l  GEH  =  l  GKB. 

Butj  since  l  GKE  =  l  GHE,  from  above,  the  points  Z,  C,  E,  H 
are  concyclic 

Hence  l  GEH  +  l  GRH-  (two  right  angles). 

Accordingly,  since  l  GEH  =  l  GKB, 

L  GKH+  L  GKB  =  (two  right  angles), 
and  BKH  is  a  straight  line. 
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Now  the  form  of  the  proposition  at  once  suggests  that,  in  the 
8th  problem  referred  to,  ApoUonius  had  simply  given  a  construction 
involving  the  drawing  of  a  circle  catting  CD  and  AC  produced  in 
the  points  JT,  H  respectively,  and  Pappus'  proof  that  BKH  is  a 
straight  line  is  intended  to  prove  that  HK  verges  Unvarch  B,  or  (in 
other  words)  to  verify  that  the  construction  given  by  ApoUonius 
solves  a  certain  vcvcrt?  requiring  BKH  to  be  drawn  so  that  KH  is 
equal  to  a  given  length. 

The  analysis  leading  to  the  construction  must  have  been  worked 
out  somewhat  as  follows. 

Suppose  BKH  drawn  so  that  KH  is  equal  to  the  given  length  k. 
Bisect  KH  at  N^  and  draw  NE  at  right  angles  to  KH  meeting  BC 
produced  in  E, 

Draw  KM  perpendicular  to  BC  and  produce  it  to  meet  CA  in  L, 
Then,  from  the  property  of  the  rhombus,  the  triangles  KCM,  LCM 
are  equal  in  all  respects. 

Therefore  KM=  ML ;  and  accordingly,  if  MN  be  joined,  MN^ 
LH  are  parallel. 

Now,  since  the  angles  at  i/,  iVare  right,  a  circle  can  be  described 
about  EMKN. 

Therefore  l  CEK  =  l  MNK,  in  the  same  segment, 

=  L  CHKf  by  parallels. 

Hence  a  circle  can  be  described  about  CEHK.     It  follows  that 

lBCD=:lCEK  +  lCKE 

=:lCHK  +  lCHE 

=  lEHK=lEKH. 

Therefore  the  triangles  EKHy  DBC  are  similar. 

Lastly,  L  CKN=^  l  CBK  +  l  BCK\ 

and,  subtracting  from  these  equals  the  equal  angles  EKN^  BCK 

respectively,  we  have 

lEKC^lEBK. 

Hence  the  triangles  EBK^  EKC  are  similar,  and 

BE\EK^EK\EC, 

or  BE.EC^  EK\ 

But,  by  similar  triangles,  EK :  KH  =  DC  :  CBy 

and  the  ratio  DC  :  CB  is  given,  while  KH  is  also  given  (=  k). 
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Therefore  EK  is  given,  and,  in  order  to  find  R^  we  have  only,  in 
the  Greek  phrase,  to  ''apply  to  BC  a  rectangle  exceeding  by  a  square 
figure  and  equal  to  the  given  area  EK}" 

Thus  the  construction  given  by  ApoUonius  was  clearly  the 
following*. 

If  k  he  the  given  lengthy  tdke  a  straight  line  p  such  that 

p:k  =  AB:  BC. 

Apph/  to  BC  a  rectangle  exceeding  by  a  aquanre  figure  and  equal  to 
the  area  p*.  Let  BE .  EC  he  this  rectangle^  and  with  E  as  cevUre  and 
radius  equal  to  p  descrihe  a  circle  cutting  AC  produced  in  H  amd 
CD  in  K. 

HK  \a  then  equal  to  ky  and  verges  towards  B^  as  proved  by 
Pappus;  the  problem  is  therefore  solved. 

The  construction  used  by  ApoUonius  for  the  '  plane '  vcvcris  with 
reference  to  the  rhombus  having  been  thus  restored  by  means  of  the 
theorem  given  by  Pappus,  we  are  enabled  to  understand  the  purpose 

*  This  oonstrootion  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  careful  examination  of 
Pappus'    proposition   without    other    aid;    but    it   is    no    new    discovery. 
Samuel  Horsley  gives  the  same  construction  in  bis  restoration  of  ApoUonii 
Pergaei  Inclinatumum  libri  duo  (Oxford,  1770);  be  explains,  however,  that 
he  went  astray  in  consequence  of  a  mistake  in  the  figure  given  in  the  mss., 
and  was  unable  to  deduce  the  construction  from  Pappus's  proposition  until  he 
was  recalled  to  the  right  track  by  a  solution  of  the  same  problem  by  Hugo 
d'Omerique.    This  solution  appears  in  a  work  entitled,  Analynt  geometrica,  Hve 
nova  et  vera  methodtu  reiolvendi  tarn  problemaia  geometriea  quam  arithmetieat 
quaestionett  published  at  Cadiz  in  1698.    D'Omerique's  construction,  which  is 
practically  identical  with  that  of  ApoUonius,  appears  to  have  been  evolved  by 
means  of  an  independent  analysis  of  his  own,  since  he  makes  no  reference  to 
Pappus,  as  he  does  in  other  cases  where  Pappus  is  drawn  upon  (e.g.  when  giving 
the  construction  for  the  case  of  the  square  attributed  by  Pappus  to  one 
Heraditus).    The  construction  differs  from  that  given  above  only  in  the  fact 
that  the  circle  is  merely  used  to  determine  the  point  K,  after  which  BK  is  joined 
and  produced  to  meet  AC  ia  H.    Of  other  solutions  of  the  same  problem  two 
may  here  be  mentioned.    (1)    The  solution  contained  in  ICarino  Ghetaldi's 
posthumous  work  De  ReiolutUme  et  CompositUme  Mathemaiiea  Libri  qvinque 
(Rome,  1680),  and  included  among  the  solutions  of  other  problems  all  purporting 
to  be  solved  *'  methodo  qua  antiqui  utebantur,'*  is,  though  geometrical,  entirely 
diilerent  from  that  above  given,  being  effected  by  means  of  a  reduction  of  the 
problem  to  a  simpler  plane  veOo-tf  of  the  same  character  as  that  assumed  by 
Hippocrates  in  his  Quadrature  of  lunes.    (2)    Christian  Huygens  {De  eireuli 
magrUtudine  inventa;  accedunt  problematum  quorundam  ilhutrium  eoiutruetumeM, 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1664)  gave  a  rather  complicated  solution,  which  may  be 
described  as  a  generalisation  of  Heraclitus*  solution  in  the  case  of  a  square. 
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for  which  Pappus,  while  still  on  the  subject  of  the  "  8th  problem  " 
of  ApoUonius,  adds  a  solution  for  the  particular  case  of  the  squa/re 
(which  he  calls  a  "  problem  after  Heraclitus  ")  with  an  introductory 
lemma.  It  seems  clear  that  Apollonius  did  not  treat  the  case  of  the 
square  separately  from  the  rhombus  because  the  solution  for  the 
rhombus  was  equally  applicable  to  the  square,  and  this  supposition 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  setting  out  the  main  problems 
discussed  in  the  vcvorei?,  Pappus  only  mentions  the  rhombus  and  not 
the  square.  Being  however  acquainted  with  a  solution  by  one 
Heraclitus  of  the  vcvcrtf  relating  to  a  square  which  was  not  on  the 
same  lines  as  that  of  Apollonius,  while  it  was  not  applicable  to  the 
case  of  the  rhombus,  Pappus  adds  it  as  an  alternative  method  for 
the  square  which  is  worth  noting*.  This  is  no  doubt  the  explanation 
of  the  heading  to  the  lemma  prefixed  to  Heraclitus'  problem  which 
Hultsch  found  so  much  difficulty  in  explaining  and  put  in  brackets 
as  an  interpolation  by  a  writer  who  misunderstood  the  figure 
and  the  object  of  the  theorem.  The  words  mean  "  Lemma  useful 
for  the  [problem]  with  reference  to  squares  taking  the  place 
of  the  rhombus"  (literally  '^ having  the  same  property  as  the 
rhombus"),   i.e.  a  lemma   useful  for   Heraclitus'  solution   of   the 

*  This  view  of  the  matter  receives  strong  support  from  the  foUoiiping 
facts.  In  Pappus*  snmmaiy  (p.  670)  of  the  contents  of  the  vei^ett  of  ApoUonius 
"two  oases'*  of  the  vcvo'it  with  reference  to  the  rhombus  are  mentioned  last 
among  the  particular  problems  given  in  the  first  of  the  two  Books.  As  we  have 
seen,  one  case  (that  given  above)  was  the  subject  of  the  "8th  problem'*  of 
Apollonius,  and  it  is  equally  dear  that  the  other  case  was  dealt  with  in  the 
"  9th  problem.'*  The  other  case  is  clearly  that  in  which 
the  line  to  be  drawn  through  B,  instead  of  crossing  the 
exterior  angle  of  the  rhombus  at  C,  lies  across  the  angle 
C  itself,  i.e.  meets  CA,  CD  both  produced.  In  the  former 
case  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  always  possible  what- 
ever be  the  length  of  k;  but  in  the  second  case  clearly 
the  problem  is  not  capable  of  solution  if  A;,  the  given 
length,  is  lees  than  a  certain  minimum.  Hence  the 
problem  requires  a  ^pturfiAt  to  determine  the  minimum 
length  of  k.  Accordingly  we  find  Pappus  giving,  after 
the  interposition  of  the  case  of  the  square,  a  "  lemma  useful  for  the  diopifffUs  of 
the  9th  problem,**  which  proves  that,  if  CH=  CK  and  £  be  the  middle  point  of 
HK,  then  HK  is  the  least  straight  line  which  can  be  drawn  through  B  to  meet 
CH,  CK,  Pappus  adds  that  the  dtopiafLSt  for  the  rhombus  is  then  evident ;  if 
HK  be  the  line  drawn  through  B  perpendicular  to  CB  and  meeting  CA,  CD 
produced  in  H,  K,  then,  in  order  that  the  problem  may  admit  of  solution,  the 
given  length  k  must  be  not  less  than  HK. 
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vtvaii   in  the  particular  case  of   a  square^.     The  lemma  is  as 
follows. 

ABCD  being  a  sqy/irty  suppose  BHE  drawn  so  as  to  meet  CD  in 
H  and  AD  produced  in  £,  and  let  EF  be  drawn  perpendvevlar  to  BE 
meeting  BC  produced  in  F,     To  prove  that 

CF'  =^B(P  +  HE\ 

Suppose  EG  drawn  parallel  to  DC  meeting  CF  in  G.  Then 
since  BEF  is  a  right  angle,  the  angles  HBC^  FEG  are  equal. 


Therefore  the  triangles  BCH,  EGF  are  equal  in  all  respects,  and 

EF^  BH. 

Now  BF*  =  BE^  +  EF\ 

or  BC .  BF+  BF.  FC  =  BH.  BE  +  BE.Eff+EF', 

But,  the  angles  HCF,  HEF  being  right,  the  points  C,  H,  E,  F 
are  concjclic,  and  therefore 

BC.BF^BH.BE. 
Subtracting  these  equals,  we  have 

BF.FC^BE.EH+EF' 
=  BE.EH^BH* 
^BH.HE^EB^^BH'' 
=  EB.BH  +  EH* 
=  FB.BC  +  EH'. 


*  Hnltfloh  inmslates  the  words  Xij/ifia  xp^^f^^  «''  ^^  ^^  rerpayfl^uy  woioOm'wi' 
rd  adrd  r^  fififiif  (p.  780)  thus,  "  Lemma  utile  ad  problema  de  qnadratls  qnoram 
gumma  rhombo  aequalis  est,"  and  has  a  note  in  his  Appendix  (p.  1260)  explaimng 
what  he  supposes  to  be  meant.  The  '  squaxes'  he  takes  to  be  the  given  square 
and  the  square  on  the  given  length  of  the  intercept,  and  the  rhombus  to  be  one 
for  which  he  indicates  a  construction  but  which  is  not  shown  in  Pappus'  figure. 
Thus  he  is  obliged  to  translate  rtf  fi6fifi(fi  as  "  a  rhombus,*'  which  is  one  objec- 
tion to  his  interpretation,  while  "whose  squares  are  equal"  scarcely  seems  a 
possible  rendering  of  roio6rrw  Td  aird. 
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Take  away  the  common  part  BC .  CFy  and 

CF^  =  BC*  +  EH*. 

Heraclitus'  analysis  and  construction  are  now  as  follows. 

Suppose  that  we  have  drawn  BHE  so  that  HE  has  a  given 
length  k. 

Since  CF*  =  BC*  +  EH\  or  BC*  +  A^, 

and  BC  and  k  are  both  given, 

CF  is  given,  and  therefore  BF  is  given. 

Thus  the  semicircle  on  BF  as  diameter  is  given,  and  therefore 
also  Ey  its  intersection  with  the  given  line  ADE;  hence  BE  is 
given. 

To  effect  the  construction,  we  first  find  a  square  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  given  square  and  the  square  on  k.  We  then  produce 
BC  to  i^  so  that  CF  is  equal  to  the  side  of  the  square  so  found.  If 
a  semicircle  be  now  described  on  BF  as  diameter,  it  will  pass  above 
D  (since  CF> CD, and  therefore  BC.CF> CD*), and  will  therefore 
meet  AD  produced  in  some  point  E. 

Join  BE  meeting  CD  in  H. 

Then  HE  =  k,  and  the  problem  is  solved. 
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It  has  often  been  explained  how  the  Greek  geometers  were  able 
to  solve  geometrically  all  forms  of  the  quadratic  equation  which  give 
positive  roots ;  while  they  could  take  no  account  of  others  because 
the  conception  of  a  negative  quantity  was  unknown  to  them.  The 
quadratic  equation  was  regarded  as  a  simple  equation  connecting 
areas,  and  its  geometrical  expression  was  facilitated  by  the  methods 
which  they  possessed  of  transforming  any  rectilineal  areas  whatever 
into  parallelograms,  rectangles,  and  ultimately  squares,  of  equal 
area ;  its  solution  then  depended  on  the  principle  of  appliccUian  of 
areaSf  the  discovery  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  Pjrthagoreans. 
Thus  any  plane  problem  which  could  be  reduced  to  the  geometrical 
equivalent  of  a  quadratic  equation  with  a  positive  root  was  at  once 
solved.  A  particular  form  of  the  equation  was  the  pure  quadratic, 
which  meant  for  the  Greeks  the  problem  of  finding  a  square  equal 
to  a  given  rectilineal  area.  This  area  could  be  transformed  into  a 
rectangle,  and  the  general  form  of  the  equation  thus  became  a?  =  (tbf 
so  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  find  a  mean  proportional  between  a 
and  b.  In  the  particular  case  where  the  area  was  given  as  the 
sum  of  two  or  more  squares,  or  as  the  difference  of  two  squares, 
an  alternative  method  depended  on  the  Pythagorean  theorem  of 
EucL  I.  47  (applied,  if  necessary,  any  number  of  times  successively). 
The  connexion  between  the  two  methods  is  seen  by  comparing 
EucL  VI.  13,  where  the  mean  proportional  between  a  and  b  is 
found,  and  EucL  ii.  14,  where  the  same  problem  is  solved  without 
the  use  of  proportions  by  means  of  i.  47,  and  where  in  fact  the 
formula  used  is 


^.^.(.^y.C^y. 
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The  choice  between  the  two  methods  was  equally  patent  when  the 

equation  to  be  solved  was  oi?  =  pa\  where  p  is  any  integer ;  hence 

the  ^multiplication^  of  squares  was  seen  to  be  dependent  on  the 

finding  of  a  mean  proportional.     The  equation  t?  =  2a'  was  the 

simplest  equation  of  the  kind,  and  the  discovery  of  a  geometrical 

construction  for  the  side  of  a  square  equal  to  twice  a  given  square 

was  specially  important,  as  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  theory  of 

incommensurables  or  'irrationals'  (dXoycDv  vpayfAartia)  which  was 

invented  by  Pythagoras.     There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 

successful  doubling  of  the  square  was  what  suggested  the  question 

whether  a  construction  could  not  be  found  for  the  doubling  of  the 

cvhe^  and  the  stories  of  the  tomb  erected  by  Minos  for  his  son  and 

of  the  oracle  bidding  the  Delians  to  double  a  cubical  altar  were  no 

doubt  intended  to  invest  the  purely  mathematical  problem  with  an 

element  of  romance.    It  may  then  have  been  the  connexion  between 

the  doubling  of  the  square  and  the  finding  of  one  mean  proportional 

which  suggested  the  reduction  of  the  doubling  of  the  cube  to  the 

problem  of  finding  two  mean  proportiotuUa  between  two  unequal 

straight  lines.     This  reduction,  attributed  to  Hippocrates  of  Chios, 

showed  at  the  same  time  the  possibility  of  multiplying  the  cube 

by  any  ratio.     Thus,  if  x,  y  are  two  mean  proportionals  between 

a,  6,  we  have 

a  :  05  =s  a:  :  y  =  y  :  6, 

and  we  derive  at  once 

whence  a  cube  (a;')  is  obtained  which  bears  to  a'  the  ratio  h  :  a, 

while  any  fraction  -  can  be  transformed  into  a  ratio  between  lines 

of  which  one  (the  consequent)  is  equal  to  the  side  a  of  the  given 
cube.  Thus  the  finding  of  two  mean  proportionals  gives  the  solution 
of  any  pure  cubic  equation^  or  the  equivalent  of  extracting  the  cube 
root,  just  as  the  single  mean  proportional  is  equivalent  to  extracting 
the  square  root.  For  suppose  the  given  equation  to  be  Qi?  =  hc<L 
We  have  then  only  to  find  a  mean  proportional  a  between  e  and  d, 

and  the  equation  becomes  aj"  =  a' .  6  =  a* .  -  which  is  exactly  the 

multiplication  of  a  cube  by  a  ratio  between  lines  which  the  two 
mean  proportionals  enable  us  to  effect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  find  that  the  great  geometers 
were  in  the  habit  of  reducing  problems  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
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cube  eo  nomine,  but  to  the  equivalent  problem  of  the  two  mean 
proportionals ;  and  the  cubic  equation  se"  =  a'6  is  not  usually  stated 
in  that  form  but  as  a  proportion.  Thus  in  the  two  propositions  On 
t/te  Sphere  cmd  Cylinder  ii.  1,  5,  where  Archimedes  uses  the  two 
mean  proportionals,  it  is  required  to  find  x  where 

he  does  not  speak  of  finding  the  side  of  a  cube  equal  to  a  certain 
parallelepiped,  as  the  analogy  of  finding  a  square  equal  to  a  given 
rectangle  might  have  suggested.  So  far  therefore  we  do  not  find 
any  evidence  of  a  general  system  of  adding  and  subtracting  solids 
by  transforming  parallelepipeds  into  cubes  and  cubes  into  parallel- 
epipeds which  we  should  have  expected  to  see  in  operation  if  the 
Greeks  had  systematically  investigated  the  solution  of  the  general 
form  of  the  cubic  equation  by  a  method  analogous  to  that  of  the 
appliccUion  of  areas  employed  in  dealing  with  quadratic  equations. 

The  question  then  arises,  did  the  Greek  geometers  deal  thus 
generally  with  the  cubic  equation 

a^ ±a^ ±  Bx ±T  ==0, 

which,,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  regarded  as  an  independent 
problem  in  solid  geometry,  would  be  for  them  a  simple  equation 
between  solid  figures,  x  and  a  both  representing  linear  magnitudes, 
B  an  area  (a  rectangle),  and  T  a  volume  (a  parallelepiped)  ?  And 
was  the  reduction  of  a  problem  of  an  order  higher  than  that  which 
could  be  solved  by  means  of  a  quadratic  equation  to  the  solution  of 
a  cubic  equation  in  the  form  shown  above  a  regular  and  recognised 
method  of  dealing  with  such  a  problem  ?  The  only  direct  evidence 
pointing  to  such  a  supposition  is  found  in  Archimedes,  who  reduces 
the  problem  of  dividing  a  sphere  by  a  plane  into  two  segments 
whose  volumes  are  in  a  given  ratio  {On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder  ii.  4) 
to  the  solution  of  a  cubic  equation  which  he  states  in  a  form 
equivalent  to 

W:a*  =  iZa-x)  :  --^a (1), 

where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  m  :  n  the  given  ratio  (being  a 
ratio  between  straight  lines  of  which  m  >  n),  and  x  the  height  of  the 
greater  of  the  required  segments.  Archimedes  explains  that  this  is 
a  particular  case  of  a  more  general  problem,  to  divide  a  straight 
line  (a)  into  two  parts  (x,  a-x)  such  that  one  part  (a  -  a;)  is  to  an- 
other given  straight  line  (c)  as  a  given  area  (which  for  convenience' 
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sake  we  suppose  transformed  into  a  square,  6')  is  to  the  square  on 
the  other  part  (as*),  i.e.  so  that 

(a-a)  :c=^h^iix?.  (2). 

He  further  explains  that  the  equation  (2)   stated   thus  generally 

requires  a  iiopia-fM^f  i.e.  that  the  limits  for  the  possibility  of  a  real 

solution,  etc.,  require  to  be  investigated,  but  that  the  particular  case 

(with  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  particular  proposition)  requires 

no  Stopto-fios,  Le.  the  equation  (1)  will  always  give  a  real  solution. 

He  adds  that  "the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  both  these  problems 

will  be  given  at  the  end."    That  is,  he  promises  to  give  separately  a 

complete  investigation  of  the  equation  (2),  which  is  equivalent  to  the 

cubic  equation 

af  {a-x)  =  b*c (3) 

and  to  apply  it  to  the  particular  case  (1). 

Wherever  the  solution  was  given,  it  was  temporarily  lost,  having 
apparently  disappeared  even  before  the  time  of  Dionysodorus  and 
Diocles  (the  latter  of  whom  lived,  according  to  Cantor,  not  later 
than  about  100  B.C.);  but  Eutocius  describes  how  he  found  an 
old  fragment  which  appeared  to  contain  the  original  solution  of 
Archimedes,  and  gives  it  in  full.  It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
Eutocius'  note  (which  I  have  reproduced  immediately  after  the 
proposition  to  which  it  relates.  On  the  Sphere  cmd  Cylinder  ii.  4) 
that  the  solution  (the  genuineness  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt)  was  effected  by  means  of  the  intersection  of  a 
parabola  and  a  rectangular  hyperbola  whose  equations  may  re- 
spectively be  written  thus, 

a  •'' 

{a'-x)y  =  ac. 

The  Stopur/ios  takes  the  form  of  investigating  the  maximum 
possible  value  of  a:*  (a— a;),  and  it  is  proved  that  this  maximum 

value  for  a  real  solution  is  that  corresponding. to  the  value  x=^a. 

4 
This  is  established  by  showing  that,  if  b*c=-^a\  the  curves  touch 

2  4 

at  the  point  for  which  a;  =  ^  a.     If  on  the  other  hand  b'c  <  ^  a',  it 

is  proved  that  there  are  two  real  solutions.     In  the  particular  case 
(1)  it  is  clear  that  the  condition  for  a  real  solution  is  satisfied,  for 
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the  expreBsion  in  (1)  corresponding  to  6*c  in  (2)  is  4a',  and  it 

is  only  necessary  that 

-^  4a»  >  ji  (3a)»,  or  4a», 

which  is  obviously  true. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  not  only  did  Archimedes  solve  the  cubic 
equation  (3)  by  means  of  the  intersections  of  two  conies,  but  he  also 
discussed  completely  the  conditions  under  which  there  are  0,  1  or  2 
roots  lying  between  0  and  a.  It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  the 
Siopur/Aos  is  similar  in  character  to  that  by  which  Apollonius 
investigates  the  number  of  possible  normals  that  can  be  drawn 
to  a  conic  from  a  given  point*.  Lastly,  Archimedes'  method  is 
seen  to  be  an  extension  of  that  used  by  Menaechmus  for  the  solution 
of  the  pure  cubic  equation.     This  can  be  put  in  the  form 

which  can  again  be  put  in  Archimedes'  form  thus, 

a^  :  iB*  =  05  :  6, 

and  the  conies  used  by  Menaechmus  are  respectively 

as"  =  ay,  ay  =  oft, 

which  were  of  course  suggested  by  the  two  mean  proportionals 
satisfying  the  equations 

The  case  above  described  is  not  the  only  one  where  we  may 
assume  Archimedes  to  have  solved  a  problem  by  first  reducing  it 
to  a  cubic  equation  and  then  solving  that.  At  the  end  of  the 
preface  to  the  book  On  Conoids  and  Spheroids  he  says  that  the 
results  therein  obtained  may  be  used  for  discovering  many  theorems 
and  problems,  and,  as  instances  of  the  latter,  he  mentions  the 
following,  "from  a  given  spheroidal  figure  or  conoid  to  cut  ofi^ 
by  a  plane  drawn  parallel  to  a  given  plane,  a  segment  which  shall 
be  equal  to  a  given  cone  or  cylinder,  or  to  a  given  sphere."  Though 
Archimedes  does  not  give  the  solutions,  the  following  considerations 
may  satisfy  us  as  to  his  method. 

(1)  The  case  of  the  'right-angled  conoid'  (the  paraboloid  of 
revolution)  is  a  '  plane '  problem  and  therefore  does  not  concern  us 
here. 

*  Cf.  A^Uonius  ofFerga^  p.  168  sqq. 
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(2)  In  the  case  of  the  spheroid,  the  volume  of  the  whole 
spheroid  could  be  easily  ascertained,  and,  by  means  of  that,  the 
ratio  between  the  required  segment  and  the  remaining  segment; 
after  which  the  problem  could  be  solved  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  similar  one  in  the  case  of  the  sphere  above  described, 
since  the  results  in  On  Conoids  and  Spheroids^  Props.  29 — 32, 
correspond  to  those  of  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder  ii.  2.  Or 
Archimedes  may  have  proceeded  in  this  case  by  a  more  direct 
method,  which  we  may  represent  thus.  Let  a  plane  be  drawn 
through  the  axis  of  the  spheroid  perpendicular  to  the  given 
plane  (and  therefore  to  the  base  of  the  required  segment).  This 
plane  will  cut  the  elliptical  base  of  the  segment  in  one  of  its 
axes,  which  we  will  call  2y.  Let  x  be  the  length  of  the  axis 
of  the  segment  (or  the  length  intercepted  within  the  segment 
of  the  diameter  of  the  spheroid  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
base  of  the  segment).  Then  the  area  of  the  base  of  the  segment  will 
vary  as  y*  (since  all  sections  of  the  spheroid  parallel  to  the  given 
plane  must  be  similar),  and  therefore  the  volume  of  the  eone  which 
has  the  same  vertex  and  base  as  the  required  segment  will  vary  as 
f^x.  And  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  segment  to  that  of  the 
cone  is  {On  Conoids  and  Spheroids,  Props.  29 — 32)  the  ratio 
(3a  -  x)  :  (2a  —  x),  where  2a  is  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the 
spheroid  which  passes  through  the  vertex  of  the  segment.  There- 
fore 

-     3a  -  05     ^ 

where  C  is  a  known  volume.    Further,  since  x,  y  are  the  coordinates 

of  a  point  on  the  elliptical  section  of  the  spheroid  made  by  the  plane 

through  the  axis  perpendicular  to  the  cutting  plane,  referred  to  a 

diameter  of  that  ellipse  and  the  tangent  at  the  extremity  of  the 

diameter,  the  ratio  ^  :  a;  (2a  -  a;)  is  given.     Hence  the  equation 

can  be  put  in  the  form 

a*  (3a  -  «)  =  6% 

and  this  again  is  the  same  equation  as  that  solved  in  the  fragment 
given  by  Eutocius.  A  &opur/uu>9  is  formally  necessary  in  this  case, 
though  it  only  requires  the  constants  to  be  such  that  the  volume 
to  which  the  segment  is  to  be  equal  must  be  less  than  that  of  the 
whole  spheroid. 

(3)  For  the  *  obtuse-angled  conoid '  (hyperboloid  of  revolution) 
it  would  be  necessary  to  use  the  direct  method  just  described  for 
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the  spheroid,  and,  if  the  notation  be  the  same,  the  oorresponding 
equations  will  be  found,  with  the  help  of  On  Conoids  and  Spherotde, 
Props.  25,  26,  to  be 

and,  since  the  ratio  ^  :  x  {2a  +  o^)  is  constant, 

X*  (3a  +  05)  =  b'c. 

If  this  equation  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  proportion  like  the 
similar  one  above,  it  becomes 

6*  :  «•  =  (3a  +  x)  :  c. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Archimedes  solved  this  equation  as 
well  as  the  similar  one  with  a  negative  sign,  i.e.  he  solved  the  two 
equations 

obtaining  all  their  positive  real  roots.  In  other  words,  he  solved 
completely,  so  far  as  the  real  roots  are  concerned,  a  cubic  equation 
in  which  the  term  in  x  is  absent,  although  the  determination  of  the 
positive  and  negative  roots  of  one  and  the  same  equation  meant  for 
him  two  separate  problems.  And  it  is  clear  that  all  cubic  equations 
can  be  easily  reduced  to  the  type  which  Archimedes  solved. 

We  possess  one  other  solution  of  the  cubic  equation  to  which 
the  division  of  a  sphere  into  segments  bearing  a  given  ratio  to  one 
another  is  reduced  by  Archimedes.  This  solution  is  by  Dionysodorus, 
and  is  given  in  the  same  note  of  Eutocius*^.  Dionysodorus  does  not 
generalise  the  equation,  however,  as  is  done  in  the  fragment  quoted 
above ;  he  merely  addresses  himself  to  the  particular  case, 

4a* :  af  =  (3a  —  x)  : a, 

thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  for  a  iiopurfws.  The  curves  which  he 
uses  are  the  parabola 

m 


w  +  n 

and  the  rectangpilar  hyperbola 

m 


a(Za  —  x)  =  y* 


M  —  xy, 


m'¥n 
When  we  turn  to  Apollonius,  we  find  him  emphasising  in  his 

*  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder  n.  4  (note  at  end). 
H.  A.  i 
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preface  to  Book  nr.  of  the  Conies*  the  usefulness  of  investigations 
of  the  possible  number  of  points  in  which  conies  may  intersect  one 
another  or  circles,  because  "  they  at  all  events  afford  a  more  ready 
means  of  observing  some  things,  e.g.  that  several  solutions  are 
possible,  or  that  they  are  so  many  in  number,  and  again  that  no 
solution  is  possible";  and  he  shows  his  mastery  of  this  method 
of  investigation  in  Book  v.,  where  he  determines  the  number  of 
normals  that  can  be  drawn  to  a  conic  through  any  given  point,  the 
condition  that  two  normals  through  it  coincide,  or  (in  other  words) 
that  the  point  lies  on  the  evolute  of  the  conic,  and  so  on.  For  these 
purposes  he  uses  the  points  of  intersection  of  a  certain  rectangular 
hyperbola  with  the  conic  in  question,  and  among  the  cases  we  find 
(v.  51,  58,  62)  some  which  can  be  reduced  to  cubic  equations,  those 
namely  in  which  the  conic  is  a  parabola  and  the  axis  of  the  parabola 
is  parallel  to  one  of  the  asymptotes  of  the  hyperbola.  Apollonius 
however  does  not  bring  in  the  cubic  equation ;  he  addresses  himself 
to  the  direct  geometrical  solution  of  the  problem  in  hand  without 
reducing  it  to  another.  This  is  after  all  only  natural,  because  the 
solution  necessitated  the  drawing  of  the  rectangular  hyperbola  in 
the  actual  figure  containing  the  conic  in  question ;  thus,  e.g.  in  the 
case  of  the  problem  leading  to  a  cubic  equation,  Apollonius  can,  so 
to  speak,  compress  two  steps  into  one,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
cubic  as  such  would  be  mere  surplusage.  The  case  was  different 
with  Archimedes,  when  he  had  no  conic  in  his  original  figure ;  and 
the  fact  that  he  set  himself  to  solve  a  cubic  somewhat  more  general 
than  that  actually  involved  in  the  problem  made  separate  treatment 
with  a  number  of  new  figures  necessary.  Moreover  Apollonius  was 
at  the  same  time  dealing,  in  other  propositions,  with  cases  which  did 
not  reduce  to  cubics,  but  would,  if  put  in  an  algebraical  form,  lead 
to  biquadratic  equations,  and  these,  expressed  as  such,  would  have 
had  no  meaning  for  the  Greeks ;  there  was  therefore  the  less  reason 
in  the  simpler  case  to  introduce  a  subsidiary  problem. 

As  already  indicated,  the  cubic  equation,  as  a  subject  of  syste- 
matic and  independent  study,  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of 
within  a  century  or  so  after  the  death  of  Archimedes.  Thus  Diocles, 
the  discoverer  of  the  cissoid,  speaks  of  the  problem  of  the  division  of 
the  sphere  into  segments  in  a  given  ratio  as  having  been  reduced 
by  Archimedes  "to  another  problem,  which  he  does  not  solve  in 
his  work  on  the  sphere  and  cylinder";  and  he  then  proceeds  to 

*  ApoUofUtu  of  Perga,  p.  Ixziii. 
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solve  the  original  problem  directly,  without  in  any  way  bringing 
in  the  cubic.  This  circumstance  does  not  argue  any  want  of 
geometrical  ability  in  Diocles ;  on  the  contrary,  his  solution  of  the 
original  problem  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
conies  for  the  solution  of  a  somewhat  complicated  problem,  and  it 
proceeds  on  independent  lines  in  that  it  depends  on  the  intersection 
of  an  ellipse  and  a  rectangular  hyperbola,  whereas  the  solutions  of 
the  cubic  equation  have  accustomed  us  to  the  use  of  the  parabola 
and  the  rectangular  hyperbola.  I  have  reproduced  Diocles'  solution 
in  its  proper  place  as  part  of  the  note  of  Eutocius  on  Archimedes' 
proposition;  but  it  will,  I  think,  be  convenient  to  give  here  its 
equivalent  in  the  ordinary  notation  of  analytical  geometry,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  this  chapter.  Archimedes  had  proved 
[On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder  ii.  2]  that,  if  A;  be  the  height  of  a 
segment  cut  off  by  a  plane  from  a  sphere  of  radius  a,  and  if  A  be 
the  height  of  the  cone  standing  on  the  same  base  as  that  of  the 
segment  and  equal  in  volume  to  the  segment,  then 

(3a-A:)  :(2a-k)  =  h:k. 

Also,  if  A'  be  the  height  of  the  cone  similarly  related  to  the 
remaining  segment  of  the  sphere, 

(a  +  A):ifc  =  A':(2a-ifc). 
From  these  equations  we  derive 

(h-k)  :k  =  a:{2a- k\ 

and  (K-  2a  +  A)  :  (2a  -  A)  =  a  :  A. 

Slightly  generalising  these  equations  by  substituting  for  a  in  the 

third  term  of  each  proportion  another  length  6,  and  adding  the 

condition  that  the  segments  (and  therefore  the  cones)  are  to  bear  to 

each  other  the  ratio  m  :  n,  Diocles  sets  himself  to  solve  the  three 

equations 

{h-k):k^h:{2a-k)\ 

(A'-2a  +  A):(2a-A;)  =  6:A;  •  (A). 

and  h  \K  =  m  m 

Suppose  m  >  n,  so  that  i  >  a.  The  problem  then  is  to  divide  a 
straight  line  of  length  2a  into  two  parts  k  and  (2a  — A)  of  which  k  is 
the  greater,  and  which  are  such  that  the  three  given  equations  are 
all  simultaneously  satisfied. 

Imagine  two  coordinate  axes  such  that  the  origin  is  the  middle 
point  of  the  given  straight  line,  the  axis  of  y  is  at  right  angles  to  it, 

i2 
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and  X  is  poBitive  when  measured  along  that  half  of  the  given  straight 
line  which  is  to  contain  the  required  point  of  division.  Then  the 
conies  drawn  bj  Diocles  are 

(1)   the  ellipse  represented  by  the  equation 

and  (2)  the  rectangular  hyperbola 

(x  +  a)  (y  +  6)  =  2ab. 

One  intersection  between  these  conies  gives  a  value  of  x  between  0 

and  a,  and  leads  to  the  solution  required.     Treating  the  equations 

algebraically,  and  eliminating  y  by  means  of  the  second  equation 

which  gives 

a  —  x   , 

^     a  +  x 
we  obtain  from  the  first  equation 

that  is,  (a  +  aj)"(a  +  6-a:)  =  — (a-aj)'(a  +  6  +  a;) (B). 

In  other  words  Diocles'  method  is  the  equivalent  of  solving  a 
complete  cubic  equation  containing  all  the  three  powers  of  x  and  a 
constant,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  such  an  equation. 

To  verify  the  correctness  of  the  residt  we  have  only  to  remember 
that,  X  being  the  distance  of  the  point  of  division  from  the  middle 
point  of  the  given  straight  line, 

k  =  a  +  Xy     2a-k  =  a-x. 

Thus,  from  the  first  two  of  the  given  equations  (A)  we  obtain 
respectively 

A  =  a  +  a?  + .  0, 

a  — 05 

.,  a  —  x  I 

h  =  a  -  35  + .  6, 

a  +  a 

whence,  by  means  of  the  third  equation,  we  derive 

(a  +  a;)"(a  +  6  -a)  =  —  (a  -«)"  (a  +  6  +  «), 
which  is  the  same  equation  as  that  found  by  elimination  above  (B). 
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I  have  purposely  postponed,  until  the  evidence  respecting  the 
Greek  treatment  of  the  cubic  equation  was  complete,  any  allusion 
to  an  interesting  hypothesis  of  Zeuthen's*^  which,  if  it  could  be 
accepted  as  proved,  would  explain  some  difficulties  involved  in 
Pappus'  account  of  the  orthodox  classification  of  problems  and  loci. 
I  have  already  quoted  the  passage  in  which  Pappus  distinguishes 
the  problems  which  are  plane  (^irtircSa),  those  which  are  solid  (orcpca) 
and  those  which  are  linear  {ypafAfwcd)  f.  Parallel  to  this  division  of 
problems  into  three  orders  or  classes  is  the  distinction  between  three 
classes  of  locii.  The  first  class  consists  of  plane  loci  (rovoi  crtircSoi) 
which  are  exclusively  straight  lines  and  circles,  the  second  of  solid 
loci  (rdiroi  ar€p€oC)  which  are  conic  sections§,  and  the  third  of 
linear  loci  (rovoi  ypctfifiucol).  It  is  at  the  same  time  clearly  implied 
by  Pappus  that  problems  were  originaUy  called  plane,  solid  or  linear 
respectively  for  the  specific  reason  that  they  required  for  their 
solution  the  geometrical  loci  which  bore  the  corresponding  names. 
But  there  are  some  logical  defects  in  the  classification  both  as 
regards  the  problems  and  the  loci. 

(1)  Pappus  speaks  of  its  being  a  serious  error  on  the  part  of 
geometers  to  solve  a  plane  problem  by  means  of  conies  (i.e.  '  solid 
loci  *)  or  '  linear '  curves,  and  generally  to  solve  a  problem  ''  by  means 
of  a  foreign  kind''  {i(  avotxctov  yivov^).  If  this  principle  were 
applied  strictly,  the  objection  would  surely  apply  equally  to  the 
solution  of  a  '  solid  *  problem  by  means  of  a  '  linear '  curve.  Yet, 
though  e.g.  Pappus  mentions  the  conchoid  and  the  cissoid  as  being 
'linear'  curves,  he  does  not  object  to  their  employment  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  two  mean  proportionals,  which  ib  a 
'  solid '  problem. 

(2)  The  application  of  the  term  '  solid  loci '  to  the  three  conic 
sections  must  have  reference  simply  to  the  definition  of  the  curves 
as  sections  of  a  solid  figure,  viz.  the  cone,  and  it  was  no  doubt  in 
contrast  to  the  '  solid  locus '  that  the  *  plane  locus '  was  so  called. 
This  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Pappus  that '  plane'  problems  may 

*  Die  Lehre  von  den  Kegelachnittenf  p.  226  sqq. 

t  p.  oiii. 

t  Pappas  vn.  pp.  652,  662. 

g  It  is  tnie  that  Proclns  (p.  394,  ed.  Friedlein)  gives  a  wider  definition  of 
*'•  floHd  lines"  as  those  which  arise  "  from  some  section  of  a  solid  figure,  as  the 
cylindrical  helix  and  the  conic  curves";  bat  the  reference  to  the  cylindrical 
helix  would  seem  to  be  due  to  some  confusion. 
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properly  be  so  called  because  the  lines  by  means  of  which  they  are 

solved  "have  their  origin  in  a  plane."     But,  though  this  may  be 

regarded  as  a  satisfactory  distinction  when  '  plane '  and  '  solid '  loci 

are  merely  considered  in  relation  to  one  another,  it  becomes  at  once 

logically  defective  when  the  third  or  'linear'  class  is  also  brought 

in.     For,  on  the  one  hand.  Pappus  shows  how  the  '  quadratrix '  (a 

'linear'   curve)    can    be    produced    by    a    construction    in    three 

dimensions  (''by  means  of   surface-loci,"  Sid  rcov  irp6^  ciri^vcuus 

roiTfov) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  other  '  linear '  loci,  the  conchoid 

and  cissoid,  have  their  origin  in  a  plane.     If  then  Pappus'  account 

of  the  origin  of  the  terms  '  plane '  and  '  solid'  as  applied  to  problems 

and  loci  is  literally  correct,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  assume  that 

the  third  name  of  '  linear '  problems  and  loci  was  not  invented  until 

a  period  when  the  terms  '  plane '  and  '  solid  loci '  had  been  so  long 

recognised  and  used  that  their  origin  was  forgotten. 

To  get  rid  of  these  difficulties,  Zeuthen  suggests  that  the  terms 

'plane'  and  'solid'  were  first  applied  to  problems,  and  that  they 

came  afterwards  to  be  applied  to  the  geometrical  loci  which  were 

used  for  the  purpose  of  solving  them.     On  this  interpretation,  when 

problems  which  could  be  solved  by  means  of  the  straight  line  and 

circle  were  called  'plane,'  the  term  is  supposed  to  have  had  reference, 

not  to  any  particular  property  of  the  straight  line  or  circle,  but  to 

the  fact  that  the  problems  were  such  as  depend  on  an  equation  of  a 

degree  not  higher  than  the  second.     The  solution  of  a  quadratic 

equation  took  the  geometrical  form  of  application  of  areas,  and  the 

term  '  plane '  became  a  natural  one  to  apply  to  the  class  of  problems 

so  soon  as  the  Greeks  found  themselves  confronted  with  a  new  class 

of  problems  to  which,  in  contrast,  the  term  '  solid '  could  be  applied. 

This  would  happen  when  the  operations  by  which  problems  were 

reduced  to  applications  of  areas  were  tried  upon  problems  which 

depend   on  the  solution    of    a    ctthic    equation.      Zeuthen,   then, 

supposes   that  the  Greeks  sought  to  give  this  equation  a  similar 

shape  to  that  which  the  reduced  '  plane '  problem  took,  that  is,  to 

form  a  simple  equation  between  solids  cori'esponding  to  the  cubic 

equation 

a:*  +  aa:'  +  j?a:  +  r  =  0; 

the  term  '  solid '  or  '  plane '  being  then  applied  according  as  it  had 
been  reduced,  in  the  manner  indicated,  to  the  geometrical  equivalent 
of  a  cubic  or  a  quadratic  equation. 

Zeuthen  further  explains  the  term  'linear  problem'  as  having 
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been  invented  afterwards  to  describe  the  cases  which,  being 
equivalent  to  algebraical  equations  of  an  order  higher  than  the 
third,  would  not  admit  of  reduction  to  a  simple  relation  between 
lengths,  areas  and  volumes,  and  either  could  not  be  reduced  to  an 
equation  at  all  or  could  only  be  represented  as  such  by  the  use  of 
compound  ratios.  The  term  *  linear'  may  perhaps  have  been  applied 
because,  in  such  cases,  recourse  was  had  to  new  classes  of  curves, 
directly  and  without  any  intermediate  step  in  the  shape  of  an 
equation.  Or,  possibly,  the  term  may  not  have  been  used  at  all 
until  a  time  when  the  original  source  of  the  names  'plane'  and 
'solid'  problems  had  been  forgotten. 

On  these  assumptions,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  explain  how 
Pappus  came  to  give  a  more  extended  meaning  to  the  term  '  solid 
problem,'  which  according  to  him  equally  includes  those  problems 
which,  though  solved  by  the  same  method  of  conies  as  was  used  to 
solve  the  equivalent  of  cubics,  do  not  reduce  to  cubic  equations  but 
to  biquadratics.  This  is  explained  by  the  supposition  that,  the 
cubic  equation  having  by  the  time  of  Apollonius  been  obscured 
from  view  owing  to  the  attention  given  to  the  method  of  solution 
by  means  of  conies  and  the  discovery  that  the  latter  method  was 
one  admitting  of  wider  application,  the  possibility  of  solution  by 
means  of  conies  came  itself  to  be  regarded  as  the  criterion  deter- 
mining the  class  of  problem,  and  the  name  'solid  problem'  came 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by  Pappus  through  a  natural 
misapprehension.  A  similar  supposition  would  account^  in  Zeuthen's 
view,  for  a  circumstance  which  woidd  otherwise  seem  strange,  viz. 
that  Apollonius  does  not  use  the  expression  '  solid  problem,'  though 
it  might  have  been  looked  for  in  the  preface  to  the  fourth  Book 
of  the  Conies.  The  term  may  have  been  avoided  by  Apollonius 
because  it  then  had  the  more  restricted  meaning  attributed  to  it  by 
Zeuthen  and  therefore  would  not  have  been  applicable  to  all  the 
problems  which  Apollonius  had  in  view. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Zeuthen's  hypothesis  is  in  several 
respects  attractive.  I  cannot  however  feel  satisfied  that  the 
positive  evidence  in  favour  of  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  outweigh 
the  authority  of  Pappus  where  his  statements  tell  the  other  way. 
To  make  the  position  clear,  we  have  to  remember  that  Menaechmus, 
the  discoverer  of  the  conic  sections,  was  a  pupil  of  Eudoxus  who 
flourished  about  365  ac. ;  probably  therefore  we  may  place  the 
discovery  of  conies  at  about  350  B.a     Now  Aristaeus  'the  elder' 
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wrote  a  book  on  solid  loci  (orcpcol  rdirot)  the  date  of  which  Cantor 
ooncludes  to  have  been  about  320  b.c.  Thus,  on  Zeuthen's  hypo- 
thesis, the  *  solid  problems '  the  solution  of  which  by  means  of  conies 
caused  the  latter  to  be  called  *  solid  loci'  must  have  been  such  as 
had  been  already  investigated  and  recognised  as  solid  problems 
before  320  ac,  while  the  definite  appropriation,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
newly  discovered  curves  to  the  service  of  the  class  of  problems  must 
have  come  about  in  the  short  period  between  their  discovery  and 
the  date  of  Aristaeus'  work.  It  is  therefore  important  to  consider 
what  particular  problems  leading  to  cubic  equations  appear  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  speculation  before  320  B.C.  We  have  certainly 
no  ground  for  assuming  that  the  cubic  equation  used  by  Archimedes 
{On  the  Sphere  cmd  Cylinder  ii.  4)  was  one  of  these  problems ;  for 
the  problem  of  cutting  a  sphere  into  segments  bearing  a  given  ratio 
to  one  another  could  not  have  been  investigated  by  geometers  who 
had  not  succeeded  in  finding  the  volume  of  a  sphere  and  a  segment 
of  a  sphere,  and  we  know  that  Archimedes  was  the  first  to  discover 
this.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  or 
the  solution  of  a  pure  cubic  equation,  which  was  a  problem  dating 
from  very  early  times.  Also  it  is  certain  that  the  trisection  of  an 
angle  had  long  exercised  the  minds  of  the  Greek  geometers.  Pappus 
says  that  "  the  ancient  geometers  "  considered  this  problem  and  first 
tried  to  solve  it,  though  it  was  by  nature  a  solid  problem  (Trpopkrffia 
T^  <^v(rct  aT€f>€ov  vvapxov),  by  means  of  plane  considerations  (Sia  rcuv 
ivnr&tov)  but  failed ;  and  we  know  that  Hippias  of  Elis  invented, 
about  420  b.g.,  a  transcendental  curve  which  was  capable  of  being 
used  for  two  purposes,  the  trisection  of  an  angle,  and  the  quadrature 
of  a  circle*.  This  curve  came  to  be  called  the  Quadratrixt,  but,  as 
Deinostratus,  a  brother  of  Menaechmus,  was  apparently  the  first  to 
apply  the  curve  to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  j;,  we  may  no  doubt 
conclude  that  it  was  originally  intended  for  the  purpose  of  trisecting 

*  Proolas  (ed.  Friedldn),  p.  272. 

t  The  oharaoter  of  the  curve  may  be  described  as  follows.  Suppose  there 
are  two  rectangular  axes  Oy,  Ox  and  that  a  straight  line  OP  at  a  certain  length 
(a)  revolves  uniformly  from  a  position  along  O^  to  a  position  along  Ox,  while  a 
straight  line  remaining  always  parallel  to  Ox  and  passing  through  P  in  its 
original  position  also  moves  uniformly  and  reaches  Ox  in  the  same  time  as  the 
moving  radins  OP.  The  point  of  intersection  of  this  line  and  OP  describes  the 
Qaadratrix,  which  may  therefore  be  represented  by  the  equation 

y  la =2$ jr. 
X  Pappus  IV.  pp.  250—2. 
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an  angle.  Seeing  therefore  that  the  Greek  geometers  had  used  their 
best  efforts  to  solve  this  problem  before  the  invention  of  oonios,  it 
may  easily  be  that  they  had  succeeded  in  reducing  it  to  the  geo- 
metrical equivalent  of  a  cubic  equation.  Thej  would  not  have  been 
unequal  to  effecting  this  reduction  by  means  of  the  figure  of  the 
vcv<7is  given  above  on  p.  cxii.  with  a  few  lines  added.  The  proof 
would  of  course  be  the  equivalent  of  eliminating  x  between  the  two 
equations 

(aj-a)*+(y-6)«  =  4(a«  +  6>)/ ^""^ 

where  x  =  DF,  y  =  FP  =  EC,  a^DAy  h^DB. 
The  second  equation  gives 

(aj  +  a)  (x-  3a)  =  (y  +  h)  (36  - y). 

From  the  first  equation  it  is  easily  seen  that 

(a;  +  a)  :  (y  +  6)  =  a  :  y, 

and  that  (a;  —  3a) y^a{}>  —  3y) ; 

we  have  therefore  a"  (6  -  3y)  =  y'(36  —  y) (j8) 

[or  y»  -  36y*  -  3aV  +  «"*  =  0]. 

If  then  the  trisection  of  an  angle  had  been  reduced  to  the  geo- 
metrical equivalent  of  this  cubic  equation,  it  woidd  be  natural  for 
the  Greeks  to  speak  of  it  as  a  solid  problem.  In  this  respect  it 
would  be  seen  to  be  similar  in  character  to  the  simpler  problem  of 
the  duplication  of  the  cube  or  the  equivalent  of  a  pure  cubic 
equation;  and  it  would  be  natural  to  see  whether  the  transformation 
of  volumes  would  enable  the  mixed  cubic  to  be  reduced  to  the  form 
of  the  pure  cubic,  in  the  same  way  as  the  transformation  of  areas 
enabled  the  mixed  quadratic  to  be  reduced  to  the  pure  quadratic. 
The  reduction  to  the  pure  cubic  would  soon  be  seen  to  be  impossible, 
and  the  stereometric  line  of  investigation  would  prove  unfruitful 
and  be  abandoned  accordingly. 

The  two  problems  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube  and  the 
trisection  of  an  angle,  leading  in  one  case  to  a  pure  cubic  equation 
and  in  the  other  to  a  mixed  cubic,  are  then  the  only  problems 
leading  to  cubic  equations  which  we  can  be  certain  that  the  Greeks 
had  occupied  themselves  with  up  to  the  time  of  the  disooveiy  of  the 
conic  sections.  Menaechmus,  who  discovered  these,  showed  that 
they  coidd  be  successfully  used  for  finding  the  two  mean  propor- 
tionals and  therefore  for  solving  the  pure  cubic  equation,  and  the 
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next  question  is  whether  it  had  been  proved  before  the  date  of 
Aristaeus'  Solid  Loci  that  the  trisection  of  an  angle  could  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  same  conies,  either  in  the  form  of  the 
v€wri9  above  described  directly  and  without  the  reduction  to  a  cubic 
equation,  or  in  the  form  of  the  subsidiary  cubic  (fi).  Now  (1)  the 
solution  of  the  cubic  would  be  somewhat  difficult  in  the  days  when 
conies  were  still  a  new  thing.  The  solution  of  the  equation  (fi)  as 
such  would  involve  the  drawing  of  the  conies  which  we  should 
represent  by  the  equations 

xy  =  a\ 

and  the  construction  would  be  decidedly  more  difficult  than  that 
used  by  Archimedes  in  connexion  with  his  cubic,  which  only  requires 
the  construction  of  the  conies 

(a  -  ic)  y  =  oc ; 

hence  we  can  hardly  assume  that  the  trisection  of  an  angle  in  the 
form  of  the  subsidiary  cvMc  equation  was  solved  by  means  of  conies 
before  320  b.c.  (2)  The  angle  may  have  been  trisected  by  means 
of  conies  in  the  sense  that  the  v^kn%  referred  to  was  effected  by 
drawing  the  curves  (a),  i.e.  a  rectangular  hyperbola  and  a  circle. 
This  could  easily  have  been  done  before  the  date  of  Aristaeus ;  but 
if  the  assignment  of  the  name  'solid  loci'  to  conies  had  in  view  their 
applicability  to  the  direct  solution  of  the  problem  in  this  manner 
without  any  reference  to  the  cubic  equation,  or  simply  because 
the  problem  had  been  before  proved  to  be  '  solid '  by  means  of  the 
reduction  to  that  cubic,  then  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
reason  why  the  Quadratrix,  which  had  been  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  should  not  <U  the  time  have  been  also  regarded  as  a  '  solid 
locus,'  in  which  case  Ariataeua  could  hardly  have  appropriated  the 
latter  term,  in  his  work,  to  conies  alone.  (3)  The  only  remaining 
alternative  consistent  with  Zeuthen's  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  'solid  locus'  appears  to  be  to  suppose  that  conies  were  so 
called  simply  because  they  gave  a  means  of  solving  one  'solid 
problem,'  viz.  the  doubling  of  the  cube,  and  not  a  problem  of  the 
more  general  character  corresponding  to  a  mixed  cubic  equation,  in 
which  case  the  justification  for  the  general  name  '  solid  locus '  could 
only  be  admitted  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  adopted  at  a  time 
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when  the  Greeks  were  still  hoping  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  general 
cubic  equation  to  the  pure  form.  I  think  however  that  the 
traditional  explanation  of  the  term  is  more  natural  than  this 
would  be.  Conies  were  the  first  curves  of  general  interest  for 
the  description  of  which  recourse  to  solid  figures  was  necessary  as 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  construction  of  plane  figures  in  a  plane*; 
hence  the  use  of  the  term  'solid  locus'  for  conies  on  the  mere  ground 
of  their  solid  origin  would  be  a  natural  way  of  describing  the  new 
class  of  curves  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  term  would  be  likely 
to  remain  in  use,  even  when  the  solid  origin  was  no  longer  thought 
of,  just  as  the  individual  conies  continued  to  be  called  "  sections  of 
a  right-angled,  obtuse-angled,  and  acute-angled  "  cone  respectively. 

While  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  the  two  problems  mentioned 
might  naturally  have  been  called  'solid  problems'  before  the  dis- 
covery of  'solid  loci,'  I  do  not  think  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  that  'solid  problem'  was  then  or  later  a  technical  term 
for  a  problem  capable  of  reduction  to  a  cubic  equation  in  the  sense 
of  implying  that  the  geometrical  equivalent  of  the  general  cubic 
equation  was  investigated  for  its  own  sake,  independently  of  its 
applications,  and  that  it  ever  occupied  such  a  recognised  position 
in  Greek  geometry  that  a  problem  would  be  considered  solved  so 
soon  as  it  was  reduced  to  a  cubic  equation.  If  this  had  been  so, 
and  if  the  technical  term  for  such  a  cubic  was  'solid  problem,'  I 
find  it  hard  to  see  how  Archimedes  could  have  failed  to  imply  some- 
thing of  the  kind  when  arriving  at  his  cubic  equation.  Instead  of 
this,  his  words  rather  suggest  that  he  had  attacked  it  as  ree  integra. 
Again,  if  the  general  cubic  had  been  regarded  over  any  length  of 
time  as  a  problem  of  independent  interest  which  was  solved  by 
means  of  the  intersections  of  conies,  the  fact  could  hardly  have  been 
unknown  to  Nicoteles  who  is  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  Book  iv. 
of  the  Conies  of  Apollonius  as  having  had  a  controversy  with  Conon 
respecting  the  investigations  in  which  the  latter  discussed  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  points  of  intersection  between  two  conies.  Now 
Nicoteles  ib  stated  by  Apollonius  to  have  maintained  that  no  use 

*  It  is  true  that  Arohytas'  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  two  mean  propor- 
tionals used  a  ourre  of  double  cnrvatnre  drawn  on  a  cylinder ;  but  this  was  not 
Buoh  a  curve  as  was  likely  to  be  investigated  for  itself  or  even  to  be  regarded  as 
a  2octM,  strictly  speaking;  hence  the  solid  origin  of  this  isolated  curve  would 
not  be  likely  to  suggest  objections  to  the  appropriation  of  the  term  'solid  loons' 
to  conies. 
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could  be  made  of  the  discoveries  of  Conon  for  iiopwfioi;  but  it  seems 
incredible  that  Niooteles  could  have  made  such  a  statement,  even  for 
controversial  purposes,  if  cubic  equations  then  formed  a  recognised 
class  of  problems  for  the  discussion  of  which  the  intersections  of 
conies  were  necessarily  all-important. 

I  think  therefore  that  the  positive  evidence  available  will  not 
justify  us  in  accepting  the  conclusions  of  Zeuthen  except  to  the 
following  extent. 

1.  Pappus'  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  'plane 
problem'  (iiriircSov  TrpopXrffjba)  as  used  by  the  ancients  can  hardly 
be  right.  Pappus  says,  namely,  that  "problems  which  can  be 
solved  by  means  of  the  straight  line  and  circle  may  properly  be 
called  plane  (Xcyoir*  av  cucor<i>$  hrCn-tha) ;  for  the  lines  by  means  of 
which  such  problems  are  solved  have  their  origin  in  a  plane."  The 
words  "may  properly  be  called"  suggest  that,  so  far  as  plane 
problems  were  concerned,  Pappus  was  not  giving  the  ancient 
definition  of  them,  but  his  own  inference  as  to  why  they  were 
called  'plane.'  The  true  significance  of  the  term  is  no  doubt,  as 
Zeuthen  says,  not  that  straight  lines  and  circles  have  their  origin 
in  a  plane  (which  would  be  equally  true  of  some  other  curves),  but 
that  the  problems  in  question  admitted  of  solution  by  the  ordinary 
plane  methods  of  transformation  of  areas,  manipulation  of  simple 
equations  between  areas,  and  in  particular  the  application  of  areas. 
In  other  words,  plane  problems  were  those  which,  if  expressed 
algebraically,  depend  on  equations  of  a  degree  not  higher  than  the 
second. 

2.  When  further  problems  were  attacked  which  proved  to  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  plane  methods  referred  to,  it  would  be 
found  that  some  of  such  problems,  in  particular  the  duplication 
of  the  cube  and  the  trisection  of  an  angle,  were  reducible  to  simple 
equations  between  volumes  instead  of  equations  between  areas ;  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that,  following  the  analogy  of  the  distinction 
existing  in  nature  between  plane  figures  and  solid  figures  (an  analogy 
which  was  also  followed  in  the  distinction  between  numbers  as  'plane' 
and  'solid'  expressly  drawn  by  Euclid),  the  Greeks  applied  the  term 
'solid  problem'  to  such  a  problem  as  they  could  reduce  to  an 
equation  between  volumes,  as  distinct  from  a  'plane  problem' 
reducible  to  a  simple  equation  between  areas. 

3.  The  first '  solid  problem '  in  this  sense  which  they  succeeded 
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in  solving  was  the  multiplication  of  the  cube,  corresponding  to  the 
solution  of  a  pure  cubic  equation  in  algebra,  and  it  was  found  that 
this  could  be  effected  bj  means  of  curves  obtained  by  making  plane 
sections  of  a  solid  figure,  namely  the  cone.  Thus  curves  having  a 
solid  origin  were  found  to  solve  one  particular  solid  problem,  which 
could  not  but  seem  an  appropriate  result ;  and  hence  the  conic,  as 
being  the  simplest  curve  so  connected  with  a  solid  problem,  was 
considered  to  be  properly  termed  a  '  solid  locus,'  whether  because  of 
its  application  or  (more  probably)  because  of  its  origin. 

4.  Further  investigation  showed  that  the  general  cubic  equation 
could  not  be  reduced,  by  means  of  stereometric  methods,  to  the 
simpler  form,  the  pure  cubic;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  try 
the  method  of  conies  directly  either  (1)  upon  the  derivative  cubic 
equation  or  (2)  upon  the  original  problem  which  led  to  it.  In 
practice,  as  e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  trisection  of  an  angle,  it  was 
found  that  the  cubic  was  often  more  difficidt  to  solve  in  that 
manner  than  the  original  problem  was.  Hence  the  reduction  of 
it  to  a  cubic  was  dropped  as  an  unnecessary  complication,  and 
the  geometrical  equivalent  of  a  cubic  equation  stated  as  an  in- 
dependent problem  never  obtained  a  permanent  footing  as  the 
*  solid  problem'  pcvr  excellence. 

5.  It  followed  that  solution  by  conies  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  criterion  for  distinguishing  a  certain  class  of  problem,  and,  as 
conies  had  retained  their  old  name  of  '  solid  loci,'  the  corresponding 
term  '  solid  problem '  came  to  be  used  in  the  wider  sense  in  which 
Pappus  interprets  it,  according  to  which  it  includes  a  problem 
depending  on  a  biquadratic  as  well  as  a  problem  reducible  to  a 
cubic  equation. 

6.  The  terms  'linear  problem'  and  'linear  locus'  were  then 
invented  on  the  analogy  of  the  other  terms  to  describe  respectively 
a  problem  which  could  not  be  solved  by  means  of  straight  lines, 
circles,  or  conies,  and  a  curve  which  could  be  used  for  sohing  such 
a  problem,  as  explained  by  Pappus. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ANTICIPATIONS  BY  ARCHIMEDES  OF  THE  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that,  though  the  method  of  exhaustion 
exemplified  in  Euclid  xii.  2  really  brought  the  Greek  geometers  face 
to  face  with  the  infinitely  great  and  the  infinitely  small,  they 
never  allowed  themselves  to  use  such  conceptions.  It  is  true  that 
Antiphon,  a  sophist  who  is  said  to  have  often  had  disputes  with 
Socrates,  had  stated*  that,  if  one  inscribed  any  regular  polygon, 
say  a  square,  in  a  circle,  then  inscribed  an  octagon  by  constructing 
isosceles  triangles  in  the  four  segments,  then  inscribed  isosceles 
triangles  in  the  remaining  eight  segments,  and  so  on,  ''until  the 
whole  area  of  the  circle  was  by  this  means  exhausted,  a  polygon 
would  thus  be  inscribed  whose  sides,  in  consequence  of  their  small- 
ness,  would  coincide  with  the  circumference  of  the  circle."  But  as 
against  this  Simplicius  remarks,  and  quotes  Eudemus  to  the  same 
eifect^  that  the  inscribed  polygon  will  never  coincide  with  the 
circumference  of  the  circle,  even  though  it  be  possible  to  carry 
the  division  of  the  area  to  infinity,  and  to  suppose  that  it  would 
is  to  set  aside  a  geometrical  principle  which  lays  down  that  magni- 
tudes are  divisible  ad  infinitum^.  The  time  had,  in  fact,  not  come 
for  the  acceptance  of  Antiphon's  idea,  and,  perhaps  as  the  residt  of 
the  dialectic  disputes  to  which  the  notion  of  the  infinite  gave  rise, 
the  Greek  geometers  shrank  from  the  use  of  such  expressions  as 
infinitely  great  and  infinitely  small  and  substituted  the  idea  of  things 
greater  or  leas  than  a/ay  assigned  ma>gnitvde.  Thus,  as  Hankel  says  ^, 
they  never  said  that  a  circle  is  a  polygon  with  an  infinite  number  of 

*  Bretsohneider,  p.  101. 
t  Bretsohneider,  p.  102. 

X  Hankel,  Zur  Geschiehte  der  Mathematik  im  AUerthum  und  Mittelalter, 
p.  128. 
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iDfinitely  small  sides ;  they  always  stood  still  before  the  abyss  of  the 
infinite  and  never  ventured  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  clear  con- 
ceptions. They  never  spoke  of  an  infinitely  close  approximation  or 
a  limiting  value  of  the  sum  of  a  series  extending  to  an  infinite 
number  of  terms.  Yet  they  must  have  arrived  practically  at  such 
a  conception,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  proposition  that  circles  are  to 
one  another  as  the  squares  on  their  diameters,  they  must  have  been 
in  the  first  instance  led  to  infer  the  truth  of  the  proposition  by  the 
idea  that  the  circle  could  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  an  inscribed 
regular  polygon  with  an  indefinitely  increased  number  of  corre- 
spondingly small  sides.  They  did  not,  however,  rest  satisfied  with 
such  an  inference ;  they  strove  after  an  irrefragable  proof,  and  this, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  only  be  an  indirect  one.  Ac- 
cordingly we  always  find,  in  proofs  by  the  method  of  exhaustion, 
a  demonstration  that  an  impossibility  is  involved  by  any  other 
assumption  than  that  which  the  proposition  maintains.  Moreover 
this  stringent  verification,  by  means  of  a  double  reductio  ad  ab- 
stirdum,  is  repeated  in  every  individual  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
method  of  exhaustion ;  there  is  no  attempt  to  establish,  in  lieu  of 
this  part  of  the  proof,  any  general  propositions  which  could  be 
simply  quoted  in  any  particular  case. 

The  above  general  characteristics  of  the  Greek  method  of 
exhaustion  are  equally  present  in  the  extensions  of  the  method 
found  in  Archimedes.  To  illustrate  this,  it  will  be  convenient, 
before  passing  to  the  cases  where  he  performs  genuine  integrations^ 
to  mention  his  geometrical  proof  of  the  property  that  the  area  of  a 
parabolic  segment  is  four-thirds  of  the  triangle  with  the  same  base 
and  vertex.  Here  Archimedes  exhattsts  the  parabola  by  continually 
drawing,  in  each  segment  left  over,  a  triangle  with  the  same  base 
and  vertex  as  the  segment.  If  ^  be  the  area  of  the  triangle  so 
inscribed  in  the  original  segment,  the  process  gives  a  series  of  areas 

A,     {A,    (i)%  ... 

and  the  area  of  the  segment  is  really  the  sum  of  the  infinite  series 

But  Archimedes  does  not  express  it  in  this  way.  He  first  proves 
that,  if  Ai,  A^,..Aj^  be  any  number  of  terms  of  such  a  series,  so  that 
Ai  B  ^A^y  A^  =  4il|, ... ,  then 

<4i  +  -dj  +  -4,  +  ...  +  Aj^  +  J4,»  =  -gAiy 

or  A{i+i+{iy+...+  (J)—  +  Hi)-'} = i^. 
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Having  obtained  this  result,  we  should  nowadays  suppose  n  to 
increase  indefinitely  and  should  infer  at  once  that  (i)*'^  becomes 
indefinitely  small,  and  that  the  limit  of  the  sum  on  the  left-hand  side 
is  the  area  of  the  parabolic  segment,  which  must  therefore  be  equal 
to  ^A,  Archimedes  does  not  avow  that  he  inferred  the  result  in 
this  wayj  he  merely  states  that  the  area  of  the  segment  is  equal 
to  ^A,  and  then  verifies  it  in  the  orthodox  manner  by  proving  that 
it  cannot  be  either  greater  or  less  than  ^A, 

*  I  pass  now  to  the  extensions  by  Archimedes  of  the  method 
of  exhaustion  which  are  the  immediate  subject  of  this  chapter.  It 
will  be  noticed,  as  an  essential  feature  of  all  of  them,  that 
Archimedes  takes  both  an  inscribed  figure  and  a  circumscribed 
figure  in  relation  to  the  curve  or  surface  of  which  he  is  investigating 
the  area  or  the  solid  content,  and  then,  as  it  were,  compresses  the 
two  figures  into  one  so  that  they  coincide  with  one  another  and 
with  the  curvilinear  figure  to  be  measured;  but  again  it  must 
be  understood  that  he  does  not  describe  his  method  in  this  way  or 
say  at  any  time  that  the  given  curve  or  surface  is  the  limiting  form 
of  the  circumscribed  or  inscribed  figure.  I  will  take  the  cases 
in  the  order  in  which  they  come  in  the  text  of  this  book. 

1.     Sv/rface  of  a  sphere  or  spherical  segment 

The  first  step  is  to  prove  {On  the  Sphere  cmd  Cylinder  i.  21,  22) 
that,  if  in  a  circle  or  a  segment  of  a  circle  there  be  inscribed 
polygons,  whose  sides  AB^  BC,  CD^  ...  are  all  equal,  as  shown 
in  the  respective  figures,  then 

(a)  for  the  circle 

{BB'  +  CC7'+  ...)  :  AA'  =  A'B  :  BA, 

(b)  for  the  segment 

{BB'  +  CC"  +  ...  +  A'Z'  +  LM)  :  AM=  AB  :  BA, 

Next  it  is  proved  that,  if  the  polygons  revolve  about  the 
diameter  AA\  the  surface  described  by  the  equal  sides  of  the 
polygon  in  a  complete  revolution  is  [i.  24,  35] 

(a)     equal  to  a  circle  with  radius  JTB{BB'  +  CtT  ^  ...  +  YT) 

or  (6)     equal  to  a  circle  with  radius  ^ AB  {BB'  4-  CC  +  ...  +  LM), 

Therefore,  by  means  of  the  above  proportions,  the  surfaces 
described  by  the  equal  sides  are  seen  to  be  equal  to 
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(a)     a  circle  with  radius  JaA'  .  A'B^ 
and  (6)     a  circle  with  radius  J  AM ,  A'B  ^ 
they  are  therefore  respectively  [i.  25,  37]  less  than 

(a)     a  circle  with  radius  AA', 

(6)     a  circle  with  radius  AL, 

Archimedes  now  proceeds  to  take  polygons  circumscribed  to  the 
circle  or  segment  of  a  circle  (supposed  in  this  case  to  be  less  than  a 
semicircle)  so  that  their  sides  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  inscribed 
polygons  before  mentioned  (cf.  the  figures  on  pp.  38,  51) ;  and  he 
proves  by  like  steps  [l  30,  40]  that,  if  the  polygons  revolve  about  the 
diameter  as  before,  the  surfaces  described  by  the  equal  sides  during 
a  complete  revolution  are  greater  than  the  same  circles  respectively. 

Lastly,  having  proved  these  results  for  the  inscribed  and 
circumscribed  figures  respectively,  Archimedes  concludes  and  proves 
[i.  33,  42,  43]  that  the  surface  of  the  sphere  or  the  segment  of  the 
sphere  is  eqtuU  to  the  first  or  the  second  of  the  circles  respectively. 

In  order  to  see  the  effect  of  the  successive  steps,  let  us  express 
the  several  results  by  means  of  trigonometry.  If,  in  the  figures  on 
pp.  33,  47  respectively,  we  suppose  4n  to  be  the  number  of  sides  in 
the  polygon  inscribed  in  the  circle  and  2n  the  number  of  the  equal 
sides  in  the  polygon  inscribed  in  the  segment,  while  in  the  latter 
case  the  angle  AOL  is  denoted  by  a,  the  proportions  given  above 
are  respectively  equivalent  to  the  formulae* 

tr        ,     2w  •    /ft        t\   '^  J.  ^ 

sin  jr-  +  sin  ^r-  +  ...  +  sin  (2n—  1)  «-  =  cot  t—  , 
2n  2n  ^  '  2n  4n 

ft  f  .    a       .2a  .    ,        i\  o-) 

2  ■^8m-  +  sm  —  +  ...  +sin(n—  1)  -)■  +  sma 
,  [       n  n  ^  '  nj  ^  a 

and  ,  =  cot^r- . 

1— cosa  2n 

Thus  the  two  proportions  give  in  fact  a  summation  of  the  series 

sintf  +  sin2tf+  ...+sin(n- l)tf 

both  generally  where  n$  is  equal  to  any  angle  a  less  than  ir,  and  in 
the  particular  case  where  n  is  even  and  0  =  irjn» 

Again,  the  areas  of  the  circles  which  are  equal  to  the  surfaces 
described  by  the  revolution  of  the  equal  sides  of  the  inscribed 

*  These  formulae  are  taken,  with  a  slight  modification,  from  Loria,  12  periodo 
aureo  della  geometria  greca,  p.  108. 

H.  A.  k 
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polygons  are  respectively  (if  a  be  the  radius  of  the  great  circle 
of  the  sphere) 

4ira*  sin  -r—  -( sin  77-  +  sin  ^r—  +  •  •  •  +  sin  (2n  -  1)  s—  k  or  iira'  cos  -r— , 
4w  {       2n  2n  ^  '  2nJ  4n 

and 

ira' ,  2  8in7r-    2  -^sin-  +  8in  —  +  ...  +sin(n— 1)-V  +sina    , 
2n[_     [      n  n  ^         '  nj  J 

or  wa* .  2  cos  ^  (1  -  cos  a). 

The  areas  of  the  circles  which  are  equal  to  the  surfaces  described 
by  the  equal  sides  of  the  circumscribed  polygons  are  obtained  from 
the  areas  of  the  circles  just  given  by  dividing  them  by  cos'ir/4n  and 
cos' a/ 2 w  respectively. 

Thus  the  results  obtained  by  Archimedes  are  the  same  as  would 
be  obtained  by  taking  the  limiting  value  of  the  above  trigonometri- 
cal expressions  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased,  and  when  therefore 
cos  IT  I  in  and  cos  a/2n  are  both  unity. 

But  the  first  expressions  for  the  areas  of  the  circles  are  (when  n 
is  indefinitely  increased)  exactly  what  we  represent  by  the 
integrals 

47ra' .  J  I     ain6d6y  or  4ira', 

and  ira' ,  l    2  sin  0  c^,  or  2ira'  (1  —  cos  a). 

Jo 

Thus  Archimedes'  procedure  is  the  equivalent  of  a  genuine 
integration  in  each  case. 

2.     Volume  of  a  spJiere  or  a  sector  of  a  sphere. 

The  method  does  not  need  to  be  separately  set  out  in  detail  here, 
because  it  depends  directly  on  the  preceding  case.  The  investiga- 
tion proceeds  concurrently  with  that  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  or  a 
segment  of  a  sphere.  The  same  inscribed  and  circumscribed  figures 
are  used,  the  sector  of  a  sphere  being  of  course  compared  with  the 
solid  figure  made  up  of  the  figure  inscribed  or  circumscribed  to  the 
segment  and  of  the  cone  which  has  the  same  base  as  that  figure  and 
has  its  vertex  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere.     It  is  then  proved, 

(1)  for  the  figure  inscribed  or  circumscribed  to  the  sphere,  that  its 
volume  is  equal  to  that  of  a  cone  with  base  equal  to  the  surface  of 
the  figure  and  height  equal  to  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of 
the  sphere  on  any  one  of  the  equal  sides  of  the  revolving  polygon, 

(2)  for  the  figure  inscribed  or  circumscribed  to  the  sector,  that  the 
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volume  is  equal  to  that  of  a  cone  with  base  equal  to  the  surface  of 
the  portion  of  the  figure  which  is  inscribed  or  circumscribed  to  the 
segment  of  the  sphere  included  in  the  sector  and  whose  height  is  the 
perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  one  of  the  equal  sides  of  the 
polygon. 

Thus,  when  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed  figures  are,  so 
to  speak,  compressed  into  one,  the  taking  of  the  limit  is  practically 
the  same  thing  in  this  case  as  in  the  case  of  the  surfaces,  the 
resulting  volumes  being  simply  the  before-mentioned  surfaces 
multiplied  in  each  case  by  ^a. 

3.  Area  of  an  ellipse. 

This  case  again  is  not  strictly  in  point  here,  because  it  does 
not  exhibit  any  of  the  peculiarities  of  Archimedes'  extensions  of 
the  method  of  exhaustion.  That  method  is,  in  fact,  applied  in 
the  same  manner,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  in  Eucl.  xii.  2.  There 
is  no  simidtaneous  use  of  inscribed  and  circimiscribed  figures,  but 
only  the  simple  exhaustion  of  the  ellipse  and  auxiliary  circle  by 
increasing  to  any  desired  extent  the  number  of  sides  in  polygons 
inscribed  to  each  (On  Conoids  and  Spheroids,  Prop.  4). 

4.  Volume  of  a  segment  of  a  paraboloid  of  revoliUion. 

Archimedes  first  states,  as  a  Lemma,  a  result  proved  incidentally 
in  a  proposition  of  another  treatise  {On  SpircUs,  Prop.  11),  viz.  that, 
if  there  be  n  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression  A,  2A,  3A,  ...,  then 

h  +  2h+3h+.,.+nh>  Jn"A] 
and  A  +  2A  +  3A+  ...  +(w-l)A<  Ji 

Next  he  inscribes  and  circumscribes  to  the  segment  of  the 
paraboloid  figures  made  up  of  small  cylinders  (as  shown  in  the  figure 
of  On  Conoids  amd  Spheroids,  Props.  21,  22)  whose  axes  lie  along 
the  axis  of  the  segment  and  divide  it  into  any  number  of  equal 
parts.  If  c  is  the  length  of  the  axis  AD  oi  the  segment,  and  if 
there  are  n  cylinders  in  the  circumscribed  figure  and  their  axes  are 
each  of  length  h,  so  that  e  =  7zA,  Archimedes  proves  that 

cylinder  CE  __  n*h 

inscribed  ^g.     A  +  2A  +  3A+...+(7i-l)A 
>  2,  by  the  Lemma, 

-  .g.  cylinder  CE      _  n^h 

^  ^        circumscribed  fig.  "  A +  2A  +  3A+ ... +nA 

<2. 

k2 


<il%}  <*)• 


(1) 
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Meantime  it  has  been  proved  [Props.  19,  20]  that,  by  increasing 
n  sufficiently,  the  inscribed  and  circamscribed  figure  can  be  made 
to  differ  by  less  than  any  assignable  volume.  It  is  accordingly 
concluded  and  proved  by  the  usual  rigorous  method  that 

(cylinder  CE)  =  2  (segment), 

so  that  (segment  ABC)  -  f  (cone  ABC), 

The  proof  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  assertion,  that  if  h  is 
indefinitely  diminished  and  n  indefinitely  increased,  while  nk  remains 
equal  to  c, 

limit  of  A  {A  +  2A  +  3A  +  ...  +  (n- 1)  A}  =  Jc* ; 


that  is,  in  our  notation, 

xdx  =  Jc*. 


/: 


Thus  the  method  is   essentially  the   same  as   ours  when  we 
express  the  volume  of  the  segment  of  the  paraboloid  in  the  form 


j  y'dxy 


where  k  is  a  constant,  which  does  not  appear  in  Archimedes'  result 
for  the  reason  that  he  does  not  give  the  actual  content  of  the 
segment  of  the  paraboloid  but  only  the  ratio  which  it  bears  to  the 
circumscribed  cylinder. 

5.     Volume  of  a  segment  of  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution. 

The  first  step  in  this  case  is  to  prove  [On  Conoids  amd  Spheroids, 
Prop.  2]  that,  if  there  be  a  series  of  n  terms, 

ah  +  h\    a.2A  +  (2A)»,     a.3A  +  (3A)^  ...  o.nA  +  (nA)«, 

and  if     {ah  +  A»)  +  {a .  2A  +  (2/i)«}  +  ...  +  {a .  wA  +  {vhf)  =  S^, 

'a     nh\\ 

w. 

and  n{a,nh'^  {^YMSn-i  >  (o  +  nh)l ( s  +  "o"  )^ 

Next  [Props.  25,  26]  Archimedes  draws  inscribed  and  circum- 
scribed figures  made  up  of  cylinders  as  before  (figure  on  p.  137),  and 


then  n{a,nh  +  (nhy}/Sn  <  (a  +  ^^)/  (o  ■*"  t) 

^a     nh\ 
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proves  that,  if  AD  is  divided  into  n  equal  parts  of  length  A,  so  that 
nh  =  AD^  and  if  AA'  =  a,  then 

cylinder  EB'    _  w  {a .  tiA  +  (n^)*} 
inscribed  ligure  ~  S^^i 


<«-^»*)/(i+T)' 


,  cylinder  EB'      _n{a,nh-\- {nkf} 

circumscribed  fig.  ~  S^ 

The  conclusion,  arrived  at  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  is  that 

cylinder  EB'      .         , .  I  (a     wA\ 

This  is  the  same  as  saying  that,  if  n^  =  6,  and  if  A  be  indefinitely 
diminished  while  n  is  indefinitely  increased, 

limit  oin{ab-vh*)IS^^{a^h)j (^  +  |), 

or  limit  of  -5;  =  6'  (^  +  3)  • 

Now     ^«  =  a(A  +  2A+...+nA)  +  {A»  +  (2A)«+...+(nA)«}, 
so  that     hS^  =  ah{h-v2h-^.„  +  wA)  +  A  {A«  +  (2A)*  +  ...  +(wA)"}. 
The  limit  of  the  last  expression  is  what  we  should  write  as 

{ax  +  a?)  dxy 

which  is  equal  to  ^'  ( 9  "^  q)  ' 

and  Archimedes  has  given  the  equivalent  of  this  integration. 

6.     Volmne  of  a  segment  of  a  splieroid. 

Archimedes  does  not  here  give  the  equivalent  of  the  integration 

b 
(ax  -  a^\ 


/' 

Jo 


/. 


'0 

presumably  because,  with  his  method,  it  would  have  required  yet 
another  lemma  corresponding  to  that  in  which  the  results  (fi)  above 
are  established 


' 
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Suppose  thaty  in  the  case  of  a  segment  less  than  half  the  spheroid 
(figure  on  p.  142),  AA'  =  a,  CD^\c,  AD  =  b;  and  let  AD  be  divided 
into  n  equal  parts  of  length  A. 

The  gnomons  mentioned  in  Props.  29,  30  are  then  the  differences 
between  the  rectangle  eb  +  b^  and  the  successive  rectangles 

cA  +  A«,     c.2h  +  (2h)%  ...  c.  (n- l)A  +  {(n- 1)A}', 

and  in  this  case  we  have  the  conclusions  that  (if  SJ^  be  the  sum  of 
n  terms  of  the  series  representing  the  latter  rectangles) 

cylinder  EB'    _      n  (cb  +  b') 
inscribed  figure     n  {cb  +  b*)  -  S^^ 

26^ 


>(-»)/(M). 


cylinder  EB'  n  (cb  +  6') 

circumscribed  fig.  ~  n(cb  -h  6')  —  iS'^-i 


«"')/(!  4'). 

J  •    XI.    T    -x       cylinder  is^jB'      ,      ,,//c      2b\ 
and  in  the  limit     ^e^tTfiF  =  <"  "^  *>/ U  +  T  j ' 

Accordingly  we  have  the  limit  taken  of  the  expression 

n{cb  +  b')-S,  S^_ 

n(cb-\-b')     '  n(cb  +  b')' 

and  the  integration  performed  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  case  of  the 
hyperboloid  above,  with  c  substituted  for  a. 

Archimedes  discusses,  as  a  separate  case,  the  volume  of  half  a 
spheroid  [Props.  27,  28].  It  differs  from  that  just  given  in  that  c 
vanishes  and  6  =  ^,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  limit  of 

A'4.(2A)'-f.(3/t)'-f  ...^(n/Q' 

and  this  is  done  by  means  of  a  corollary  to  the  lemma  given  on 
pp.  107 — 9  [On  SpircUsy  Prop.  10]  which  proves  that 

h'  +  {2hy  +  ...  +  {nhy  >  Jn  (nhy, 

and  h'  +  (2A)'  +  . . .  +  {(w  -  1 )  A}«  <  Jn  (nA)«. 

The  limit  of  course  corresponds  to  the  integral 

afdx  =  J6«. 


/ 
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7.     Area  of  a  spired, 

(1)     Archimedes  finds  the  area  bounded  by  the  first  complete 
turn  of  a  spiral  and  the  initial  line  by  means  of  the  proposition  just 

quoted,  viz. 

h^  +  (2hy  +  . . .  +  (nhy  >  Jn  (nhy, 

A»  +  {2hy  +  ...  +  {(w-  1)  Ap  <  Jn(wA)«. 

He  proves  [Props.  21,  22,  23]  that  a  figure  consisting  of  similar 
sectors  of  circles  can  be  circumscribed  about  any  arc  of  a  spiral  such 
that  the  area  of  the  circumscribed  figure  exceeds  that  of  the  spiral 
by  less  than  any  assigned  area,  and  also  that  a  figure  of  the  same 
kind  can  be  inscribed  such  that  the  area  of  the  spiral  exceeds  that 
of  the  inscribed  figure  by  less  than  any  assigned  area.  Then,  lastly, 
he  circumscribes  and  inscribes  figures  of  this  kind  [Prop.  24] ;  thus 
e.g.  in  the  circumscribed  figure,  if  there  are  n  similar  sectors,  the 
radii  will  be  n  lines  forming  an  arithmetical  progression,  as  A,  2A, 
3A,  ...  nhj  and  nh  will  be  equal  to  a,  where  a  is  the  length  inter- 
cepted on  the  initial  line  by  the  spiral  at  the  end  of  the  first  turn. 
Since,  then,  similar  sectors  are  to  one  another  as  the  square  of  their 
radii,  and  n  times  the  sector  of  radius  nA  or  a  is  equal  to  the  circle 
with  the  same  radius,  the  first  of  the  above  formulae  proves  that 

(circumscribed  fig.)  >  Jira*. 

A  similar  procedure  for  the  inscribed  figure  leads,  by  the  use  of  the 
second  formula,  to  the  result  that 

(inscribed  fig.)  <  Jira*. 

The  conclusion,  arrived  at  in  the  usual  manner,  is  that 

(area  of  spiral)  =  ^Tra* ; 

and  the  proof  is  equivalent  to  taking  the  limit  of 

or  of  —  [A«  +  {2hy  +...-»-  {(w  -  1)  A}«], 

which  last  limit  we  should  express  as 


ajo  ^ 
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[It  is  clear  that  this  method  of  proof  equally  gives  the  area 
bounded  by  the  spiral  and  any  radius  vector  of  length  b  not  being 
greater  than  a ;  for  we  have  only  to  substitute  vb/a  for  ir,  and  to 
remember  that  in  this  case  nh  =  b.     We  thus  obtain  for  the  area 


IT    /** 

-  /    x^dx,  or  J^6»/a.] 
a  Jo 


(2)  To  find  the  area  bounded  by  an  arc  on  any  turn  of  the 
spiral  (not  being  greater  than  a  complete  turn)  and  the  radii 
vectores  to  its  extremities,  of  lengths  b  and  c  say,  where  ob, 
Archimedes  uses  the  proposition  that,  if  there  be  an  arithmetic 
progression  consisting  of  the  terms 

b,  6  +  A,  6  +  2A,  ...  6+(w-l)A, 
and  if         *S'»  =  6»+(6  + A)«  +  (6  +  2A)»+ ... +  {6  +  (w- l)Ap, 
then  (n-l){6+(n-l)^K  ^    _J6  +  (n- 1)^}^ 


Sn-b'  {^>+(n-l)A}6+J{(n-l)A}" 

{n-l){bHn^l)h}\ {b^(n-l)hY 

'^•-i  {6+(n-l)A}6  +  J{(r»-l)/i}'" 

[On  Spirals,  Prop.  11  and  note.] 

Then  in  Prop.  26  he  circumscribes  and  inscribes  figures  consisting 
of  similar  sectors  of  circles,  as  before.  There  are  n— 1  sectors  in 
each  figure  and  therefore  n  radii  altogether,  including  both  b  and  c, 
so  that  we  can  take  them  to  be  the  terms  of  the  arithmetic  progres- 
sion given  above,  where  {6  +  (n— l)A}  =  c.  It  is  thus  proved,  by 
means  of  the  above  inequalities,  that 

sector  OBC      ^  {6  +  (w  - 1)  h}^  sector  OB'C 


circumscribed  fig.      {6+(w--l)A}6  +  J{(n-l)A}*        inscr.  fig.    ' 

and  it  is  concluded  after  the  usual  manner  that 

sector  OB'C  _  {6  +  (n  -  1)  A}' 

spiral  OjBG  "  {6+(w-l)A}6+J{(n-l)lp 


cb-^^ic-bf 
Remembering  that  n  —  1  =  (c  —  6)/A,  we  see  that  the  result  is  the 
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same  thing  as  proving  that,  in  the  limit,  when  n  becomes  indefinitely 
great  and  h  indefinitely  small,  while  6  +  (n  —  1)  A  =  c, 

limit  of  A [6*  +  (6  -»■  A)«  +  ...  +  {6  +  (n  -  2)  A}'] 
that  is,  with  our  notation, 


r  a^dx  =  J  (c»  -  6»). 


(3)  Archimedes  works  out  separately  [Prop.  25],  by  exactly 
the  same  method,  the  particular  case  where  the  area  is  that  described 
in  any  one  complete  turn  of  the  spiral  beginning  from  the  initial 
line.  This  is  equivalent  to  substituting  (n—  1) a  for  b  and  tui  for  c, 
where  a  is  the  radius  vector  to  the  end  of  the  first  complete  turn  of 
the  spiral 

It  will  be  observed  that  Archimedes  does  not  use  the  result 
corresponding  to 

/    a^dx—  I    Qi?dx=  \   afdx, 

Jo  Jb  Jo 


8.     Area  of  a  parabolic  segment. 

Of  the  two  solutions  which  Archimedes  gives  of  the  problem  of 
squaring  a  parabolic  segment,  it  is  the  mechanical  solution  which 
gives  the  equivalent  of  a  genuine  integration.  In  Props.  14,  15  of 
the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola  it  is  proved  that,  of  two  figures 
inscribed  and  circumscribed  to  the  segment  and  consisting  in  each 
case  of  trapezia  whose  parallel  sides  are  diameters  of  the  parabola, 
the  inscribed  figure  is  less,  and  the  circumscribed  figure  greater, 
than  one-third  of  a  certain  triangle  (EqQ  in  the  figure  on  p.  242). 
Then  in  Prop.  16  we  have  the  usual  process  which  is  equivalent  to 
taking  the  limit  when  the  trapezia  become  infinite  in  number  and 
their  breadth  infinitely  small,  and  it  is  proved  that 

(area  of  segment)  =  ^  A  EqQ, 

The  result  is  the  equivalent  of  using  the  equation  of  the  parabola 

referred  to  Qq  as  axis  of  x  and  the  diameter  through  Q  as  axis  of 

y,  viz. 

py  =  x(2a-x), 

which  can,  as  shown  on  p.  236,  be  obtained  from  Prop.  4,  and  finding 

ydx, 


f. 
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where  y  has  the  value  in  terms  of  x  given  by  the  equation ;  and  of 

course 

1   f^.^  .V  ,       4a» 


-f^^(2ax^^)dx^-^-^. 


The  equivalence  of  the  method  to  an  integration  can  also  be 
seen  thus.  It  is  proved  in  Prop.  16  (see  figure  on  p.  244)  that,  if 
qB  be  divided  into  n  equal  parts  and  the  construction  of  the 
proposition  be  made,  Qq  is  divided  at  Oi,  0^,  ...  into  the  same 
number  of  equal  parts.  The  area  of  the  circumscribed  figure  is  then 
easily  seen  to  be  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  triangles 

QqF,     QB,F,,     QB,F,,  ... 

that  is,  of  the  areas  of  the  triangles 

QqF,     QO,B,,     QOJ)^,  ... 

Suppose  now  that  the  area  of  the  triangle  QqF  is  denoted  by  A,  and 
it  follows  that 

(circumscribed  fig.)  =  A  |1  +  ^-  -^  +  5^,-^  "^  -  "^  ^/ 


,^2-A{A»  +  2«A»+...+n»A2}. 


1 

n'A^ 
Similarly  we  obtain 

(inscribed  ^g.)  =  -^, .  A  {A«  +  2«A«  +  . . .  +  (n  -  1)^ A«}. 

Taking  the  limit  we  have,  if  A  denote  the  area  of  the  triangle  EqQy 

so  that  A  =  nA, 

1    [^ 
(area  of  segment)  =  -j,  /     A^c/A 

A  Jo 

If  the  conclusion  be  regarded  in  this  manner,  the  integration  is 
the  same  as  that  which  corresponds  to  Archimedes'  squaring  of  the 
spiral. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  TERMINOLOGY  OF  ARCHIMEDES. 

So  far  as  the  language  of  Archimedes  is  that  of  Greek  geometry 
in  general,  it  must  necessarily  have  much  in  common  with  that  of 
Euclid  and  Apollonius,  and  it  is  therefore  inevitable  that  the 
present  chapter  should  repeat  many  of  the  explanations  of  terms  of 
general  application  which  I  have  already  given  in  the  corresponding 
chapter  of  my  edition  of  Apollonius'  Conies*.  But  I  think  it  will 
be  best  to  make  this  chapter  so  far  as  possible  complete  and  self- 
contained,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  slight  repetition,  which  will 
however  be  relieved  (1)  by  the  fact  that  all  the  particular  phrases 
quoted  by  way  of  illustration  will  be  taken  from  the  text  of 
Archimedes  instead  of  Apollonius,  and  (2)  by  the  addition  of  a  large 
amount  of  entirely  different  matter  corresponding  to  the  great 
variety  of  subjects  dealt  with  by  Archimedes  as  compared  with  the 
limitation  of  the  work  of  Apollonius  to  the  one  subject  of  conies. 

One  element  of  di£B.culty  in  the  present  case  arises  out  of  the 
circumstance  that,  whereas  Archimedes  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
the  original  language  has  been  in  some  books  completely,  and  in  others 
partially,  transformed  into  the  ordinary  dialect  of  Greek.  Uni- 
formity of  dialect  cannot  therefore  be  preserved  in  the  quotations 
about  to  be  made;  but  I  have  thought  it  best,  when  explaining 
single  words,  to  use  the  ordinary  form,  and,  when  illustrating  their 
use  by  quoting  phrases  or  sentences,  to  give  the  latter  as  they  appear 
in  Heiberg's  text,  whether  in  Doric  or  Attic  in  the  particular  case. 
Lest  the  casual  reader  should  imagine  the  paroxytone  words  cv^ctiou, 
Suifierpoij  irco'C4Tai,  irccrovKrai,  cao'ctrcu,  Swdvraij  airrcrai,  KoXeur^at, 
K€ur9ai  and  the  like  to  be  misprints,  I  add  that  the  quotations  in 
Doric  from  Heiberg's  text  have  the  unfamiliar  Doric  accents. 

I  shall  again  follow  the  plan  of  grouping  the  various  technical 

•  ApoUonius  of  Perga,  pp.  civil — clxx. 
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terms  under  certain  general  headings,  which  will  enable  the  Greek 
term  corresponding  to  each  expression  in  the  ordinary  mathematical 
phraseology  of  the  present  day  to  be  readily  traced  wherever  such 
a  Greek  equivalent  exists. 

Points  and  lines. 

A  point  is  <nf/jL€iov,  the  paint  B  to  B  arffieiov  or  to  B  simply ;  a 
point  on  (a  line  or  curve)  oTj/itlov  hrC  (with  gen.)  or  cv;  a  point 
raised  above  (a  plane)  <njfJL€lov  fieriatpov;  any  ttvo  points  whatever 
being  taken  8vo  crrffitiaiv  Xa/A/Sas^OftcFcov  oirouovovv. 

At  &  point  (e.g.  of  an  angle)  irpos  (with  dat.),  having  its  vertex  at 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  Kopv^v  Ixiav  vp6s  rt^  Kivrpt^  rij%  <T<fMLpa^ ;  of 
lines  meeting  in  a  point,  touching  or  dividing  at  a  point,  etc.,  jcara 
(with  ace.),  thus  AE  is  bisected  <U  Zis  d  AE  8cx^  rcfiverat  Kara  to  Z  ; 
of  a  point  falling  on  or  being  placed  on  another  ivC  or  Kara  (with 
ace),  thus  Z  f/yill  /all  on  F,  t6  pJkv  Z  ^l  ro  F  irco-ctTat,  so  tliat  E  lies 
on  A,  ukrrc  to  fihr  E  Kara  ro  A  Kctitrtfat. 

Particular  points  are  extremity  tripa^,  vertex  Kopwf^ijf  centre 
K€irrpovy  point  of  division  Siatptaris,  point  of  meeting  crvfiimiMriSf  point 
of  section  rofiijf  point  of  bisection  SixoTOfiCoy  the  middle  point  to 
fiicov ;  the  points  of  division  H,  I,  K,  ra  rwv  huiip€<rutiv  aafitia  ra  H, 
I,  K ;  let  B  be  its  middle  point  fiiaov  &k  avrds  1<tt(o  ro  B  ;  the  point  of 
section  in  which  (a  circle)  cuts  a  rofio,  Ka^  av  rlpLVti, 

A  Une  is  ypaft/iif,  a  curved  line  KafiirvXrf  ypa/xfii},  a  straight  line 
€v$€ia  with  or  without  ypa/i/iij.  The  straight  line  0IKA,  a  0IKA 
cvtfcta ;  but  sometimes  the  older  expression  is  used,  the  straight  line 
on  which  (cTTt  with  gen.  or  dat.  of  the  pronoun)  are  placed  certain 
letters^  thus  let  it  be  the  straight  line  M,  coroi  ^^*  ^  to  M,  otfier 
straight  lines  K,  A,  oXXat  ypafifiat,  ^^'  av  ra  K,  A  The  straight 
lines  bettoeen  the  points  al  /jL€Ta$v  r<Sv  o^/xcta>v  cMcuu,  of  the  lines 
which  have  the  same  extremities  the  straight  line  is  the  least  ra>v  ra 
avra  iripara  ixpvatav  ypafifuov  lKa\Umiv  ctvat  r^v  cvdctav,  straight  lines 
cutting  one  another  €v$€uu  Ttp^ovorai  aAAoXas. 

For  points  in  relation  to  lines  we  have  such  expressions  as  the 
following :  the  points  F,  0,  M  are  on  a  straight  line  lir  cv^ctas  iarl 
ra  F,  0,  M  arafjL€ia,  the  point  of  bisection  of  the  straight  line  containing 
the  centres  of  the  middle  magnitudes  a  SixP^ofua  ras  cv^cuis  ras 
cxovo'as  ra  K€irrpa  tQv  /liatnv  /M.cyc^c(i>v.  A  very  characteristic  phrase 
for  at  a  point  which  divides  the  straight  line  in  such  a  proportion 
that,,,  is  iirX  ras  ev^cui?  Siatpc^euras  (Sore...;  similarly  kin  ras  XE 
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Tfia^cio-as  ovrQ>s,  <Sotc.  A  certain  poirU  vfUl  be  on  the  straight  line, . . 
dividing  it  so  thcU,..  ia-a-tirai  iirl  ras  cvtfctas...3ia£pcov  ovrois  rav 
€tpvjfuyav  €v$€iaVf  (iKrrc... 

The  middle  point  of  a  line  is  often  elegantly  denoted  by  an 
adjective  in  agreement ;  thus  at  the  middle  point  of  the  segment  hrl 
fxiaov  Tov  Tfju^fjMTOiy  (a  line)  drawn  from  T  to  the  middle  point  of 
EB,  diro  TOV  r  Iirl  fiiarav  rkv  EB  dx^cura,  drawn  to  the  middle  point  of 
the  base  M  fiicav  rav  fi6xnv  6,yofi€va. 

A  straight  line  produced  is  the  {straiglU  line)  in  the  same  straight 
line  with  it  rj  Itr  tuStia^  avr^.  In  the  sams  straight  line  with  the 
cujcis  hrl  ras  avrSs  €vd€uis  rtp  d^ovt.  Of  a  straight  line  falling  on 
another  line  Kara  (with  gen.)  is  used,  e.g.  irCirrown  Kar  avn}^;  hrl 
(with  ace.)  is  also  used  of  a  straight  line  placed  on  another,  thus  if 
EH  be  placed  on  BA,  T€6€ura9  rds  EH  iwl  rav  BA. 

For  lines  passing  through  points  we  find  the  following  ex- 
pressions :  will  pass  throiLgh  N,  17^ ct  3ia  rov  N ;  wiU  pass  throitgh  the 
centre  3ia  rov  xcvrpov  iropcvo'crat,  will  Jail  through  ®  ^co'ctrat  810.  rov 
0,  verging  towards  B  vcvovo-a  lirX  ro  B,  pMs  tfiroagh  the  same  point 
cm  TO  avro  a-afi€LOv  ipxovrai ;  the  diagonals  of  the  parallelogram  /all 
(i.e.  meet)  at  0,  xara  8c  to  0  at  Sca/Acrpot  rov  wapaXXr/koypafjifiov 
rnvrovri ;  EZ  (passes)  through  the  poirUs  bisecting  AB,  FA,  hrl  hi  rav 
Six<»'Ofiiav  rav  AB,  FA  d  EZ.  The  verb  ct/u  is  also  used  of  passing 
through,  thus  laortirai  8^  avra  8ia  rov  0. 

For  lines  in  relation  to  other  lines  we  have  perpendicular  to 
KaOtTOs  iftC  (with  ace),  parallel  to  trapdWrfXo^  with  dat.  or  irapa 
(with  ace.) ;  Ut  KA  be  {drawn)  from  K  parallel  to  FA,  diro  rov  K 
irapd  rbcv  FA  ccrro)  d  KA. 

JAnes  meeting  one  cmother  avfiiritrrova'at,  SlXXt^Xxu^;  the  point  in 
which  ZH,  MN  produced  meet  one  cmother  and  AT,  ro  <njfX€lovy  Koff  i 
avfiPdXXovarLv  lic/3aAAo/Acvai  at  ZH,  MN  dAAi;Xat9  re  koX  rg  AF ;  so  Cbs 
to  meet  the  tangent  (Scrrc  ifiv€a-€lv  rf  itral/avoMrq^  let  straight  lines  be 
dratvn  paralld  to  AF  to  meet  the  section  of  the  cone  a\diav  ^tiax 
irapa  rav  AF  Icrrc  ttotI  rav  rov  Kiavov  rofiav,  to  draw  a  straiglU  line  to 
meet  its  circumference  irorl  rav  ircpt^cpciav  avrov  irori/SoXciv  cv^cidv, 
the  line  dra/wn  to  meet  d  'jrortirco-oixra,  let  AE,  AA  be  drawn  from  tf^e 
point  A  to  meet  the  spired  and  produced  to  meet  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  vtynviarrovnav  diro  rov  A  arafitiov  irorl  rav  IXuea  at  AE,  AA 
KoX  iiarvtrrivTiav  irort  rdv  rov  kvkXov  'irtptffiipttav ;  until  it  meets  0A  in 
O,  lore  Ka  <njfi,w€<rQ  rf  0A  Kara  ro  O  (of  a  circle). 
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(The  straight  line)  wiU  fall  outside  {i.e,  wiU  extend  beyond)  P, 
€icTos  Tov  P  irccrctTat ;  will  fall  tuithin  the  section  of  the  figure  ivros 
irccrowTcu  ra?  tov  a^T^fuaro^  rofias. 

Tlie  {perpendicular)  distance  between  (two  parallel  lines)  AZ,  BH, 
TO  Siaarrffia  rav  AZ,  BH.  Other  ways  of  expressing  distances  are  the 
following :  the  magnitudes  equidistant  from  the  middle  one  ra  ta-ov 
aire;(ovra  avo  tov  fjuiaav  ficyc^ca,  are  at  equal  distances  from  one 
a/nother  itra  dir'  dXXaXiov  Stcorojccv;  the  segments  (lengths)  on  AH 
equal  to  N,  ra  cv  r^  AH  rfidfjuara  IxroiLvf^^a  rq.  N ;  greater  by  one 
segment  ivl  rfm/juiTi  /icti^oiv. 

The  word  cv^cia  itself  is  also  often  used  in  the  sense  of  dista/nce ; 
cf.  the  terms  wpwrtf  evOtla  etc.  in  the  book  On  Spirals,  also  d  cv^cZa 
d  fi€Taiv  TOV  Kcvrpov  rov  dXtov  jcat  tov  Ktvrpov  ra^  yas  the  distance 
between  the  centre  of  the  sun  and  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

The  word  for  join  is  cTri^cvyvva)  or  liriitvyvvfii, ;  the  straight  line 
joining  the  points  of  contact  d  ^a?  a<f>a.%  cirt^cvyvvovaa  €v6€ia^  BA  wJien 
joined  a  BA  ejrti€vx6€lara ;  let  £Z  join  the  points  of  bisection  of  AA, 
BF,  d  8c  EZ  €irL^€vyw€T(i}  ra?  3txoro/ua$  rdv  AA,  BP.  In  one  case 
the  word  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  drauring  simply,  ci  Ka 

Angles. 

An  angle  is  ywvta,  the  three  kinds  of  angles  are  right  opSij,  acute 
6(€iay  obtuse  ofiPXeia ;  right^ngled  etc.  op^oycovtos,  ^^vywco?,  dfifikv- 
yoSvtos;  equiangular  uroycovto? ;  t^^  on  even  member  o/*  angles 
d/3T«^y<ovo9  or  dpT4oy<i)Vios. 

il^  rt^A^  angles  to  6p0o^  wpos  (with  ace.)  or  wpo^  6p0di  (with  dat. 
following);  thus  if  a  line  be  erected  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  ypafifid^ 
iv€a'TaKawra^  opOds  vorl  to  hrlveBov,  the  planes  are  at  right  angles  to 
one  another  opOd  ?ror*  oAAoXd  Ivtl  ra  ^irtirc&x,  being  at  right  angles 
to  ABP,  irpos  6p6di  &y  r^  ABP ;  KP,  HA  are  at  right  angles  to  one 
a/notJier  inyf  opOd^  ivri  dkXakai^  at  KP,  BA,  to  cut  at  right  angles 
T€fjLV€Lv  Trpo9  opOd's.  The  expression  milking  right  angles  with  is  also 
used,  e.g.  6p6d^  Troioixra  ytavia%  irort  rav  AB. 

The  complete  expression  for  the  angle  contained  by  the  lines  AH, 
AP  is  d  ytovLa  d  ir€pi,€)(ppJva  xnrh  rdv  AH,  AP ;  but  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  shorter  expressions,  yiovia  itself  being  often  understood ; 
thus  the  angles  A,  E,  A,  B,  al  A,  E,  A,  B  ycovuii ;  the  angle  at  0,  d  ^ort 
Tip  0;  the  angle  contained  by  A  A,  AZ,  d  ycovia  d  vtto  rdy  A  A,  AZ ;  the 
angle  AHP,  i;  xnro  twv  AHP  ytavla,  ij  inrb  AHP  (with  or  without  ytavut). 
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Making  tits  angle  K  eqiial  to  the  a^gle  0,  ytaviav  woiovcra  rav  K 
lo-av  rf  0 ;  the  arigle  into  which  tlie  sun  fits  and  which  has  its  vertex 
at  the  eye  ywvia,  cis  av  6  oAcos  Ivapfwiei  rav  Kopwfiay  cxovcrav  ttoti  rf 
o^ct ;  of  the  sides  subtending  the  right  angle  (hypotenuses)  Tav  viro 
rav  opOav  yiaviav  wroT€ivowra.v,  thet/  subtend  the  same  angle  cvri  vwo 
rav  avrav  ytoviav. 

If  a  line  through  an  angular  point  of  a  polygon  divides  it 
exactly  symmetrically,  the  opposite  angles  o/ the  polygon^  ai  dircvavxtov 
yuvuu  roO  wokvydvov,  are  those  answering  to  each  other  on  each  side 
of  the  bisecting  line. 

FlaneB  and  plane  figures. 

A  plane  iirCirthov]  the  plane  through  BA,  ro  hrCwtSov  to  Kara 
T^v  BA,  or  TO  8ia  r^s  BA,  plane  of  the  base  hrlv^v  rf}^  j^aceco?,  plane 
(i.e.  base)  of  the  cylinder  ^tire3ov  tov  KvX.CvSpov ;  cutting  plane  hrC- 
ircSov  refivovj  tangent  plane  ^TrtircSov  iwulfavovi  the  intersection  of 
planes  is  their  common  section  kolvt^  rofjuj. 

In  the  same  plane  as  the  circle  iv  rto  avT<p  hmriSta  rep  kvkXo). 

Let  a  plane  be  erected  on  nZ  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  in  which 
AB,  FA  an'e  diro  ra%  IIZ  eiriVcSov  dvcoraKero)  opSov  irorl  to  hrvjrtSov  ro, 
iy^hmai  AB,  FA. 

Ths  pla/tie  sv/rfa^e  if  ^irtircSos  (lirt<^vcta),  a  plane  segment  iirmSov 
Tfi^fut,  a  plane  figure  cr^pua.  hrCwe^cv. 

A  rectilineal  figure  €v$vypap.p^v  (ayrjpjo),  a  side  vktvpa^  perimeter 
rj  irtpC/jLtrpo^f  similar  0/1.0109,  similarly  situated  opLoua^  kci/acvos. 

To  coincide  unth  (when  one  figure  is  applied  to  another), 
ii^pLoitiv  followed  by  the  dative  or  hrC  (with  ace);  one  part 
coincides  unth  the  other  ^^apfid^ct  to  Irtpov  p.ipo^  hrl  to  cTcpovj  the 
plane  through  NZ  coincides  with  the  plane  through  AF,  to  briirthov  ro 
Kara  rav  NZ  €<f>apfi6^€i  T<p  iwiviSto  t^  icaTot  tolk  AF.  The  passive  is 
also  used ;  if  equal  and  similar  plane  figu/res  coincide  with  ovie  another 
tQv  iviiiv  Kai  opLOLiov  <r)(/)pAnav  hnw^Biav  l^appjof^opukviov  hr  aXXaXa. 

Triangles. 

A  triangle  is  rpCytavov^  the  triangles  bounded  by  (their  three 
sides)  TO,  ir€pK€\Qp,€ya  rpiymva  vtto  toiv....  A  right^ngled  triangle 
rpCytavov  opOoydvioVf  one  of  the  sides  about  the  right  cmgle  pla  t(Sv  ircpl 
ti^v  opSijv,  The  triangle  through  the  axis  (of  a  cone)  to  8ta  tov  d^vos 
rpCyiavov. 
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QuadrilateralB. 

A  qtuidrilateral  is  a  /(mrsided  figure  (rerpavkevpov)  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  /our-<mgled  figure,  rerpdyotvov,  which  means  a 
squa/re.  A  trcbpezium,  rpaTriitoVy  is  in  one  place  more  precisely 
described  as  a  trapezium  having  its  two  sides  parallel  rpairc{^iOv  ras 
Svo  7r\cvpa9  ^ov  wapaXXaXovs  aXXaXat9. 

A  paraUelogram  TrapaXXrfXoypafjLfiov ;  for  a  parallelogram  on  a 
straight  line  as  base  l-rri  (with  gen.)  is  used,  thus  the  parallelograms 
on  tfiem  are  of  eqaal  Jieight  Ifrriv  urowlrrf  to.  irapa\Xi;Xoypa/Afui  rot  iv 
avTcuv.  A  diagonaZ  of  a  parallelogram  is  Siaficrpoc,  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  pa/raMelogram  at  jcar  htavriov  rov  vapaXXYfXoypofifjLov  TrXcupot. 

Rectan^es. 

The  word  generally  used  for  a  rectangle  is  xiapLov  {spaces  or  area) 
without  any  further  description.  As  in  the  case  of  angles,  the 
rectangles  contained  by  straight  lines  are  generally  expressed  more 
shortly  than  by  the  phrase  ret  ir€pu}(6pL€va  xtapCa  wro ;  either  xnkpiov 
may  be  omitted  or  both  xiapLov  and  'a'€pi€xofi€vov,  thus  the  recta/ngle 
AF,  FE  may  be  any  of  the  following,  to  wro  r^y  AT,  FE,  to  vvb 
AT,  FE,  TO  vvo  ATE,  and  ths  rectangle  vender  %}L,  AH  is  to  viro  rrj^ 
€>K  ical  rfj^  AH.     Rectangles  %,  I,  K,  A,  yvapLa  iv  oU  ra  (or  iif>  iv 

CKOO'TOV  TWI')  0,  I,  K,  A. 

To  apply  a  rectangle  to  a  straight  line  (in  the  technical  sense)  is 
vapa^aXXtLv,  and  -rrtipairCirrw  is  generally  used  in  place  of  the  passive; 
the  participle  iropoiccc/icvos  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  applied  to.  In 
each  case  applying  to  a  straight  line  is  expressed  by  -rrapd  (with  ace). 
Examples  are,  area>s  which  we  can  apply  to  a  given  straight  line  (i.e. 
which  we  can  transform  into  a  rectangle  of  the  same  area)  x'^P^h  ^ 
dvvdfi€$a  iropa  ray  So^etaav  cv^cuzv  Tropaj^oAciv,  let  a  rectangle  be 
applied  to  each  of  them  TrapaTrcTrrcdiccra)  trap*  iKdcnuy  avrav  x^9^^^> 
if  there  be  applied  to  each  of  them,  a  rectangle  exceeding  by  a  square 
figure,  and  the  sides  of  the  excesses  exceed  each  other  by  an  equal 
amount  (i.e.  form  an  arithmetical  progression)  ci  ^a  trap  hcaarav 
avrav  wapatria^  ri  ;(Q)piW  xnrtp^dWov  ciSci  rerpaytaviff,  iwvri  Sc  a! 
TrXcvpai  rwy  VTr€ppX.rffjLdruiv  rS  to'cp  akXdXay  virfpep(ovo'ai. 

The  rectangle  applied  is  wapafiXrffjLa. 

Sauares. 

A  squa/re  is  rerpdy(avov,  a  square  on  a  straight  line  is  a  square 
(erected) /row  it  (an-o).    The  square  on  FH,  to  oko  ra%  FB  TCTpaywvov, 
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is  shortened  into  to  diro  ras  FB,  or  to  dwo  FH  simply.  The  square 
next  in  order  to  it  (when  there  are  a  number  of  squares  in  a  row)  is 
TO  irop'  avTiS  Ttrpaytavov  or  to  lypixtvov  r€Tpdy(uvov, 

With  reference  to  squares,  a  most  important  part  is  played  by 
the  word  Svva/us  and  the  various  parts  of  the  verb  Svyafmi.  &wa/u^ 
expresses  a  eqtiare  (literally  a  power) ;  thus  in  Diophantus  it  is  used 
throughout  as  the  technical  term  for  the  square  of  the  unknown 
quantity  in  an  algebraical  equation,  i.e.  for  a^.  In  geometrical 
language  it  is  the  dative  singular  Svyd/x€i  which  is  mostly  used; 
thus  a  straight  line  is  said  to  be  potenticMy  eqtuU,  Suva^ct  uro,  to  a 
certain  rectangle  where  the  meaning  is  that  the  squwe  on  the  straight 
Hne  is  eqtud  to  the  rectangle ;  similarly  for  the  square  on  BA  is  less 
than  double  the  square  on  AK  we  have  i;  BA  IXxura-fov  iartv  17  SiTrXoo-iW 
iwdfi€i  r^9  AK.  The  verb  hvvaurdai  (with  or  without  itrov)  has  the 
sense  of  being  Svro^ct  lo-a,  and,  when  Swoo-^ot  is  used  alone,  it  is 
followed  by  the  accusative;  thus  ^  square  (on  a  straight  line)  is 
equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by,,,  is  (cv^ciia)  urov  hvvarat.  r^ 
wtpuxofUvff  (nro. . . ;  let  the  square  on  the  radius  be  equal  to  the 
rectangle  BA,  AZ,  17  Ik  tov  Kivrpov  SvywrOta  to  wro  r^v  BAZ,  {the 
difference)  by  which  the  8qua,re  on  ZT  is  greater  than  the  square  on 
half  the  other  diameter  ^  fiti^ov  Swdrai  a  ZF  Tas  i/fiio'Cias  ras  Mpa^ 
Suifurpcv. 

A  gnomon  is  yvoifMov,  and  its  breadth  (wkiro^)  is  the  breadth  of 
each  end ;  a  gnomon  of  breadth  equal  to  BI,  yvdfuav  ?rXaro«  l^uiv  Icrov 
rf  BI,  (a  gnomon)  whose  breadth  is  greater  by  one  segmevU  than  the 
breadth  of  the  gnomon  last  taken  away  ov  irXaToc  ^l  rfMLfmrt  fiti^ov 
TOV  itAatco?  tov  irpb  avrov  SL^>aipov/jL€vov  yv<o/AOVO$. 

Polygons. 

A  polygon  is  voXvyoivov,  an  equilateral  polygon  is  la-otrXtvpoy, 
a  polygon  of  am,  even  nuwher  of  sides  or  angles  dfrr^otrXMvpov  or 
apTiiiyiayov ;  a  polygon  toith  aU  its  sides  equal  except  BA,  AA,  ura? 
€)(pv  rk'i  ir\€vpa.%  x«»P^9  t(ov  BAA ;  a  polygon  with  its  sides,  excluding 
the  base,  equal  and  even  in  nurnher  to.?  irXcvpas  ^v  x^P^^  ''^^  jScurccos 
i!o-a9  jcat  a/»T(bv9 ;  on  equilateral  polygon  the  nttmber  of  whose  sides  is 
measured  by  four  voAvyoivov  lowXcvpov,  ov  at  wkevpaX  viro  rcTpaSos 
/xcTpovvrai,  let  the  number  of  its  sides  be  measured  by  fov/r  to  irX^^o$ 
rcav  irXcvpw  /iCTpcur^o)  vtto  TcrpaSo^.     A  chUia^on  \iKiayiayov, 

The  straight  lines  subtending  two  sides  of  the  polygon  (i.e.  joining 
angles  next  but  one  to  each  other)  at  Wo  Svo  vXcvpas  rdv  voKvyiivcm 

H.  A.  I 
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vTrorciVovo-ai,   the  straight  line  subtending   one   less   than  half  the 
number  of  the  sides  rj  worcivovcra  ras  fit^  lKa.(r(rova^  rOv  ij/jLuretDv, 

Circles. 

A  circle  is  icv/cXos,  the  circle  ^  is  6  ^  kvkXo^  or  6  kvkXo^  iv  i}  to  4^, 
let  the  given  circle  he  that  drawn  below  cotcd  6  8o0cis  fcv/cXos  o 
viro/cct/Acvof. 

The  centre  is  Kivrpov^  the  circt^m/ereTioe  ircpt^^cKx,  the  former 
word  having  doubtless  been  suggested  by  something  stuck  in  and 
the  latter  by  something,  e.g.  a  cord  stretched  tight,  carried  round 
the  centre  as  a  fixed  point  and  describing  a  circle  with  its  other 
extremity.  Accordingly  'jrtpuf>ip€vcL  is  used  for  a  circular  arc  as  well 
as  for  the  whole  circumference ;  thus  Hie  arc  BA  is  -q  BA  ?rcpi<^^cia, 
the  (part  of  the)  circumference  of  the  circle  ctU  off  by  the  same 
(straight  line)  17  rov  kvkXov  irtpuf^ipeui  17  vtto  t^^  avrrj^  dirorefivofieyrf. 
Though  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  also  sometimes  called  its 
perimeter  (17  v€pifieTpos;)  in  the  treatises  On  the  Sphere  amd  Cylinder 
and  on  the  MeasurememJt  of  a  Circle^  the  word  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  used  by  Archimedes  himself  in  this  sense ;  he  speaks,  however, 
in  the  Sand-reckoner  of  the  perimeter  of  the  eartli  (irepCfierpo^  ras  yas). 

The  radius  is  17  Ik  rov  K€VTpov  simply,  and  this  expression 
without  the  article  is  used  as  a  predicate  as  if  it  were  one  word ; 
thus  the  circle  whose  radius  is  €>E  is  6  icvkXos  ot  Ik  rov  Kevrpov  d 
0E;  BE  is  a  radius  of  the  circle  17  8c  BE  iK  rov  Korrpov  iarl  rov  kvkXov. 

A  diameter  is  Sta/icrpos,  the  circle  on  AE  as  diameter  6  Trcpl 
Sidfjuerpov  rrfv  AE  kvkXo^, 

For  drawing  a  chord  of  a  circle  there  is  no  special  technical 
term,  but  we  find  such  phrases  as  the  following :  idv  cis  rov  kvkXov 
€v6€La  ypdfjLfjLTJ  lfiir€<rrf  if  in  a  circle  a  straight  line  be  placed,  and  the 
chord  is  then  the  straight  line  so  pUiced  rj  liuirtiroykrcLy  or  quite 
commonly  ij  ev  r^  icvicXo)  (cv^cTa)  simply.  For  the  chord  subtending 
one  656^A.  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  we  have  the  following 
interesting  phrase,  d  virorciVovo'a  tv  rfiaifJLa  Suup€0€ia'as  ras  rov  ABF 
kvkXov  ir€pi<l>€p€ias  h  XY^* 

A  segment  of  a  circle  is  rfirjfjM  kvkXov  ;  ■  sometimes,  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  segment  of  a  sphere^  it  is  called  a  plane  segment 
Tfi'^fML  ^iriVc8ov.  A  semicircle  is  T^fiucuKXiov ;  a  segment  less  than  a 
sem/icircle  cut  off  by  AB,  r/ji'^fia  HXaa-cov  iffiucvKXiov  o  airorc/xvci 
17  AB.  The  segments  on  AE,  EB  (as  bases)  are  ra  itrl  r^v 
AE,   EB   TfiTJ/JLara;    but  the  semicircle   on  ZH   as   diameter  is   ro 
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i^fiucvKkiov  TO  ircpl  Butfierpov  rdv  ZH  or  to  •qfiucvKXwv  to  wept  rav  ZH 
simply.  The  expression  the  angle  of  tlie  aemicirdey  d  rov  ijfwcvKXiov 
(ycDvia),  is  used  of  the  (right)  angle  contained 'by  the  diameter  and 
the  arc  (or  tangent)  at  one  extremity  of  it. 

A  sector  of  a  circle  is  to/acv$  or,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  it  from  what  Archimedes  calls  a  *  solid  sector/  cTrtVcSos 
To/Acus  kvkXov  a  plane  sector  of  a  circle.  The  sector  including  the 
right  angle  (at  the  centre)  is  6  to/acv9  6  rdv  opOdv  ymviav  trcpUxtav. 
Either  of  the  radii  bounding  a  sector  is  called  a  side  of  it,  irXevpd ; 
each  of  the  sectors  (is)  eqtud  to  the  sector  which  has  a  side  common 
{wiHi,  it)  Ikoxtto^  tQv  rofjiiuiv  to-os  r^  KOLvdv  €xpvri  vXevpav  to/aci;  a 
sector  is  sometimes  regarded  as  described  on  one  of  the  bounding 
radii  as  a  side,  thus  simila/r  sectors  have  been  described  on  all  (the 
straight  lines)  dvay€ypa<l>dT<u  dtro  irajrdv  ofjLoioi  to/a€€9. 

Of  polygons  inscribed  in  or  circumscribed  about  a  circle  eyypa<^tv 
CIS  or  iy  and  ?r€piypa<^eiv  Trcpi  (with  ace.)  are  used  3  we  also  find 
irepiyeypafJLfiivos  used  with  the  simple  dative,  thus  to  ircptyc- 
ypafifxivav  o^yua.  rta  ro/iei  is  the  figure  circumscribed  to  tJie  sector, 
A  polygon  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in  a  segment  of  a  circle  when 
the  base  of  the  segment  is  one  side  and  the  other  sides  subtend 
arcs  making  up  the  circumference ;  thus  let  a  polygon  be  inscribed 
on  AF  in  the  segm^ent  ABF,  hrl  rrjq  AT  iroXvyoivov  €yy€ypa<l>6<a 
€h  TO  ABF  Tfju^fML,  A  regular  polygon  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in 
a  sector  when  the  two  radii  are  two  of  the  sides  and  the  other  sides 
are  all  equal  to  one  another,  and  a  similar  polygon  is  said  to  be 
circumscribed  about  a  sector  when  the  equal  sides  are  formed  by  the 
tangents  to  the  arc  which  are  respectively  parallel  to  the  equal 
sides  of  the  inscribed  polygon  and  the  remaining  two  sides  are  the 
bounding  radii  produced  to  meet  the  adjacent  tangents.  Of  a 
circle  circumscribed  to  a  polygon  irtpiXaLp,pdv€iv  is  also  used ;  thus 
iroXvya)VOV  kvkKo^  ircpiycypa/A/iCKOS  trcpiXa/AjSavcro)  irtpi  to  avro  K€VTpov 
yivd/Acvos,  as  we  might  say  let  a  circumscribed  circle  be  drawn  with 
the  same  centre  going  round  the  polygon.  Similarly  the  circle  ABFA 
containing  the  polygon  6  ABFA  kvkXo^  c^cov  to  iroXvywvov, 

When  a  polygon  is  inscribed  in  a  circle,  the  segments  left  over 
between  the  sides  of  the  polygon  and  the  subtended  arcs  are 
ircpiXctiro/Acva  r/n^^ray  when  a  polygon  is  circumscribed  to  the 
circle,  the  spaces  between  the  two  are  variously  called  ra  n-cpt- 
XctirdfMva  t^s  ircpiypou^i^s  rfiT^fiara^  ra  ir€ptX€Vir6fji,€ya  o-x^/MiTa,  ra 
irtpiktCfifULTa  or  Tot  diroXtCfJifJLaTa, 

12 
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Spheres,  etc. 

In  connexion  with  a  sphere  (<r<^ipa)  a  number  of  tenns  are 
used  on  the  analogy  of  the  older  and  similar  terms  connected  with 
the  circle.  Thus  the  centre  is  xc^rpov,  the  radius  -q  Ik  tov  Kivrpov, 
the  diameter  ij  8ia/Acrp09.  Two  segmentSy  Tfnifmra  ^(IxiLpas  or 
r/jiijfuiTa  a'<l>atpuca,  are  formed  when  a  sphere  is  cut  by  a  plane; 
a  hemisphere  is  i^fjLur<l>aipiov ;  tfie  segment  of  the  spliere  at  F,  ro  Kara  ro 
r  Tfi'^fia  rqs  (T^cpas ;  the  segment  on  the  side  of  ABF,  ro  dvo  ABP 
Tfirjfm;  the  segment  including  the  circumference  BAA,  to  Kara  rrjv  BAA 
7r€pul>ip€iav  Tfi'^fui,  The  curved  surface  of  a  sphere  or  segment 
is  cirt^vcia ;  thus  of  spherical  segments  hounded  by  equal  surfaces  the 
hemisphere  is  greatest  is  rQv  tq  t<rg  liriffiaviiq.  'n'€pL€)(Ofi€Viov  a-^xupuc^v 
Tfirffidrmy  pLtl^ov  Itm  ro  yjpMrtfiaipwv.  The  terms  ha>se  {Pa(ni)y  vertex 
(Kopwfyf)  and  height  (wj/o^)  are  also  used  with  reference  to  a  segment 
of  a  sphere. 

Another  term  borrowed  from  the  geometry  of  the  circle  is  the 
word  sector  {rofiek)  qualified  with  the  adjective  crr€pw  (solid). 
A  solid  sector  {rofim  crrcpcds)  is  defined  by  Archimedes  as  the 
figure  bounded  by  a  cone  which  has  its  vertex  at  the  centre  of 
a  sphere  and  the  part  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  within  the  cone. 
The  segment  of  tlie  sphere  included  in  the  sector  is  ro  r/irjfia  rr}^ 
(T^ialpa'i  ro  ^v  rf  ro/tci  or  ro  Kara  rov  ro/xca. 

A  greaJt  circle  of  a  spJiere  is  6  /icywrros  icvicXos  r<3v  iv  rff  <r<l>aCpq, 
and  often  6  /xcyurros  kvkXo^  alone. 

Let  a  sphere  be  cut  by  a  plane  not  tlirough  the  centre  T€Tfiij<rOtt} 
o-<^ipa  firi  8ia  rov  Ktvrpov  ^7riirc5a> ;  a  spliere  cut  by  a  pla/ne  through 
the  centre  in  the  circle  EZH0,  afjxupa  ciriirc5<p  rerpLrffieinff  Sia  rov 
Kiyrpov  Kara  rov  EZH0  kvkXov. 

Prisms  and  pyramids. 

A  prism  is  irpurpuoLy  a  pyramid  wpapl^.  As  usual,  ivaypa^iv  diro 
is  used  of  describing  a  prism  or  pyramid  on  a  rectilineal  figure 
as  basej  thus  let  a  prism  be  described  on  the  rectilineal  figure 
(as  base)  dvay€ypa<l>6<t>  diro  rov  cvSvypafi/xov  irpiafia,  on  the  polygon 
circumscribed  about  the  circle  A  let  a  pyramdd  be  set  up  diro  rov  n-cpi 
rov  A  kvkXov  'n-cpiycypa/x/xevov  n-oXvycJvov  ?rvpa/LU$  at^co'rarti)  dvaytypa/i- 
fuvTf,  A  pyramid  with  an  equilateral  base  ABP  is  irvpapX^  ItronXojpov 
i)(ova'a  pio'Lv  to  ABF. 

The  surface  is,  as  usual,  cTrt^vcia  and,  when  any  particular  face 
or  a  base  is  excluded,  some  qualifying  phrase  has  to  be  used. 
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Thus  the  surface  of  the  prism  consisting  of  the  parallelograms 
(ie.  excluding  the  bases)  17  liri^vcia  rov  irpurfiaro^  vj  Ik  rtiv 
TrapaXXTjXoypdfjLfMov  avyKtifihni ;  the  surface  (of  a  pyramid)  excluding 
the  bcue  or  the  triangle  AEF,  17  hru^v€Ui  xiapl^  r^  /Scurcoif  or  rov 
AEF  Tpvyiavov, 

7%e  triangles  hounding  the  pyramid  ra  irtp^carra  rpiytava  n^v 
irvpa/u8a  (as  distinct  from  the  base,  which  may  be  polygonal). 

Cones  and  solid  rhombi. 

The  Elements  of  Euclid  only  introduce  rigJU  cones,  which  are 
simply  called  cones  without  the  qualifying  adjective.  A  cone  is 
there  defined  as  the  surface  described  by  the  revolution  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  about  one  of  the  sides  containing  the  right  angle. 
Archimedes  does  not  define  a  cone,  but  generally  describes  a  right 
cone  as  an  isosceles  cone  (iccuvos  uroaxcXi/s),  though  once  he  calls  it 
right  (6p06^),  J.  H.  T.  Midler  rightly  observes  that  the  term 
isosceles  applied  to  a  cone  was  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  the 
isosceles  triangle,  but  I  doubt  whether  such  a  cone  was  thought  of 
(as  he  supposes)  as  one  which  could  be  described  by  making  an 
isosceles  triangle  revolve  about  the  perpendicular  from  the  vertex 
on  the  base;  it  seems  more  natural  to  connect  it  with  the  use  of 
the  word  side  (irkwpd)  by  which  Archimedes  designates  a  generator 
of  the  cone,  a  right  cone  being  thus  directly  regarded  as  a  cone  having 
all  its  legs  equal.  The  latter  supposition  would  also  accord  better 
with  the  term  sceilene  cone  (kwvos  o-koXi/vos)  by  which  ApoUonius 
denotes  an  oblique  circular  cone;  such  a  cone  could  not  of  course 
be  described  by  the  revolution  of  a  scalene  triangle.  An  oblique 
circular  cone  is  simply  a  cone  for  Archimedes,  and  he  does  not 
define  it ;  but,  while  he  speaks  of  fmding  a  cone  with  a  given 
vertex  and  passing  through  every  point  on  a  given  '  section  of  an 
acute-angled  cone '  [ellipse],  he  regards  the  finding  of  the  cone  as 
being  equivalent  to  finding  the  circula/r  sections,  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  he  would  have  defined  the  cone  in 
practically  the  same  way  as  ApoUonius  does,  namely  as  the  surface 
described  by  a  straight  line  always  passing  through  a  fixed  point 
and  moving  round  the  circumference  of  any  circle  not  in  the  same 
plane  with  the  point. 

The  vertex  of  a  cone  is,  as  usual,  Kopv^^rj,  the  hose  paxri^,  the  axis 
aiidv  and  the  height  v^os ;  the  cones  are  of  the  same  height  curlv  01 
K<uvot  vTfo  rh  avro  v<^os.     A  generator  is  called  a  side  (vXcvpa)  ',  if  a 
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cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  meeting  all  t^ie  generators  of  the  cone  ci  /ca 
Ka>vo9  eiTMrcScj)  rfJuaO^  avfiTriirrovTi,  irdxrais  reus  tov  Kiivov  Trktvpai^. 

The  surface  of  the  cone  excluding  the  base  17  cirt<^avcia  rov  Ktivov 
Xcopts  i^s  jScio-coDS ;  the  conical  surface  between  {two  generators)  AA,  AB, 
Ktaviio)  CTTi^avcta  17  fieroL^v  r^v  AAB. 

There  is  no  special  name  for  what  we  call  a  frustum  of  a  cone 
or  the  portion  intercepted  between  two  planes  parallel  to  the  base ; 
the  surface  of  such  a  frustum  is  simply  the  surface  of  the  cone 
between  the  parallel  planes  17  hrul>dv€ui  rov  Ktivov  /i€Ta(v  ruiv 
irapa\Xi;X(i)v  cirtircS<i)V. 

A  curious  term  is  segment  of  a  cone  {dvorfiafia  K<avov),  which  is 
used  of  the  portion  of  any  circular  cone,  right  or  oblique,  cut  off 
towards  the  vertex  by  any  plane  which  makes  an  elliptic  and  not  a 
circular  section.  With  reference  to  a  segment  of  a  cone  the  aods 
(a(tav)  is  defined  as  the  straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  of  the 
cone  to  the  centre  of  the  elliptic  base. 

As  usual,  &vaypd<f>€iv  dirb  is  used  of  describing  a  cone  on  a  circle 
as  base.  Similarly,  a  very  common  phrase  is  diro  rov  kvkXov  kuivo? 
coTo)  let  there  be  a  cone  on  the  circle  (as  base), 

A  solid  rhombus  (pofifio^  crrcpco?)  is  the  figure  made  up  of  two 
cones  having  their  base  common,  their  vertices  on  opp6site  sides  of 
it,  and  their  axes  in  one  straight  line.  A  rhombus  made  up  of 
isosceles  cones  pofifio^  i(  tcroo-KcXcov  kcJvcov  trvyKUfJieyo^f  and  the  two 
cones  are  spoken  of  as  the  cones  bov/nding  the  rhombus  ot  kwoi  ol 
7r€pi€xpvT€i  rov  pofifiov. 

Cylinders. 

A  right  cylinder  is  icvXivSpos  op0o9,  and  the  following  terms 
apply  to  the  cylinder  as  to  the  cone :  base  pda-i^y  one  base  or  the 
other  17  frcpa  fida-is^  of  which  the  circle  AB  is  a  base  and  PA  opposite 
to  it  ov  pdcis  /x^  6  AB  kvk\o^,  dir^vayrCov  8c  6  PA ;  axis  d$<t)Vj  Iieight 
v^os,  generator  ^Xcvpa.  The  cylindrical  su/rface  cut  off  by  (two 
generators)  AP,  BA,  rj  dirortfivofiivrj  KvXivSpuc^  hn<fHiv€ta  vtro  rwv  AP, 
BA ;  ^  surface  of  the  cylinder  adjacent  to  the  cvrcumference  ABP,  1; 
i'n'i<f>dv€ia  rov  fcvXtvSpou  rj  Kara  rrfv  ABP  rrcpi^cpciav  denotes  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder  between  the  two  generators  drawn  through 
the  extremities  of  the  arc. 

A  frustum  of  a  cylinder  ro/tos  jcvXivSpov  is  a  portion  of  a 
cylinder  intercepted  between  two  parallel  sections  which  are  elliptic 
and  not  circular,  and  the  axis  (ofcov)  of  it  is  the  straight  line 
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joining  the  centres  of  the  two  sections,  which  is  in  the  same  straight 
line  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

Conio  Seotions. 

(General  terms  are  kidviko.  oroixcia,  elemenU  of  conies^  ra  Kfavixd 
(the  theory  of)  conies.  Any  conic  section  Ktavov  rofitf  oiroiaovv. 
Chords  are  simply  cv^ciat  iy  rf  rov  Ktivov  ro/xf  ayfiivai,  Archimedes 
never  uses  the  word  axis  {a(<av)  with  reference  to  a  conic ;  the  axes 
are  with  him  diameters  (Sia/tAcrpot),  and  SuLfurpo^y  when  it  has 
reference  to  a  complete  conic,  is  used  in  this  sense  exclusively.  A 
tangent  is  hrulfavova-a  or  l^taTrroijJvjj  (with  gen.). 

The  separate  conic  sections  are  still  denoted  by  the  old  names ; 
a  parabola  is  a  section  of  a  right-angled  cone  opOoyiaviav  Ktavov  ro/irj, 
a  hyperbola  a  section  of  an  obtu8&<ihgled  cone  dfJifiXvyiovCov  kiovov 
ro/Aif,  and  an  ellipse  a  section  of  an  actUe-angled  cone  ofvyoiviov  kcovov 
rofiij. 

The  parabola. 

Only  the  aads  of  a  complete  parabola  is  called  a  diameter,  and 
the  other  diameters  are  simply  liries  parallel  to  the  diameter.  Thus 
parallel  to  the  diameter  or  itself  the  diameter  is  irapa  rav  Sia/icrpov  ^ 
avTOL  Sia/Acrpos;  AZ  is  parallel  to  the  diameter  a  AZ  irapa  rav 
Sidfierpov  iari.  Once  the  term  principal  or  original  {diameter)  is 
used,  ap\iKa  (sc.  Sia/xcrpos). 

A  segment  of  a  parabola  is  tiitj^lol,  which  is  more  fully  described 
as  the  segment  hounded  by  a  straight  line  and  a  section  of  a  right- 
angled  cone  TficLfia  to  v€pi€XPfi,€vov  xnro  re  cv^cuis  ical  opOoytoviOV  Ktavov 
TOfjLa^.  The  word  Bidfierpo^  is  again  used  with  reference  to  a 
segment  of  a  parabola  in  the  sense  of  our  word  axis ;  Archimedes 
defines  the  diameter  of  any  segment  as  the  line  bisecting  all  the 
straight  lines  {chords)  drawn  pa/raUd  to  its  base  rav  Si^a  rifivova-av 
ras  cv0cia9  iracras  rots  irapa  rav  Paxnv  avrov  dyo/iiva^. 

The  part  of  a  parabola  included  between  two  parallel  chords  is 
called  a  frustum  rofio^  (airo  dpOoyiavCov  Ktivov  rofia^  a^cupov/icvos), 
the  two  chords  are  its  lesser  and  greater  base  (IXao-a-cuv  and  /ici^cuv 
Pdais)  respectively,  and  the  line  joining  the  middle  points  of  the 
two  chords  is  the  diameter  (Staficrpos)  of  the  frustum. 

What  we  call  the  latus  rectum  of  a  parabola  is  in  Archimedes 
the  line  which  is  double  of  the  line  drawn  as  far  as  the  aads  oi  Zvir^xuria 
ras  ficxpt  rov  a^ovos.     In  this  expression  the  axis  (a^v)  is  the  axis 
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of  the  right-angled  cane  from  which  the  curve  was  originally  derived 
by  means  of  a  section  perpendicular  to  a  generator^.  Or,  again,  the 
equivalent  of  our  word  parameter  (trap*  av  ^wavrai  al  diro  ras  To/Aas) 
is  used  by  Archimedes  as  by  Apollonius,  meaning  the  straight  line 
to  which  the  rectangle  which  has  its  breadth  equal  to  the  abscissa 
of  a  point  and  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  oixiinate  must  be 
applied  as  base.  The  full  phrase  states  that  the  ordinates  have 
their  aquarea  equal  to  the  rectangles  applied  to  tJie  line  equal  to  N  (or 
the  parameter)  which  have  as  their  breadth  the  Unes  which  they  {the 
ordinates)  cut  off  from  AZ  (the  diameter)  towards  the  extremity  A, 
Svvavrou  ra  irapa  rav  urav  rf  N  irapavLwrovra.  irXaros  l;(ovra,  as  avral 
airoXafjLpdvovTi  dwb  rds  AZ  worl  ro  A  ircpas. 

Ordinates  are  the  lines  drawn  frova  tJis  section  to  the  diameter 
{of  the  segment)  parallel  to  the  base  {of  the  segment)  al  &w6  ras  rofias 
ciri  ray  AZ  AyofUyai  irapa  rdv  AE,  or  simply  at  diro  ras  rofid^.  Once 
also  the  regular  phrase  draum  ordinal-wise  r^raypjam^  Kartjyp.hnfi  is 
used  to  describe  an  ordinate,  as  in  ApoUonius. 

The  hyperbola. 

What  we  call  the  asymptotes  (at  &(rvpLirT<aToi  in  ApoUonius)  are 
in  Archimedes  the  lines  {approaching)  nearest  to  tlve  section  of  the 
obtusC'Cmgled  cone  at  jfyytora  ras  rw  SippXvyiavCov  Kiovov  ropa^. 

The  centre  is  not  described  as  such,  but  it  is  ^  point  at  which 
the  lines  nearest  {to  the  curve)  meet  ro  o-afictov,  Kaff  o  at  eyyurra 
avp/wiTrroyri, 

This  is  a  property  of  the  sections  of  obtuse-angled  cones  rovro  ydp 
iariv  iv  rats  tov  ap-fikvywyiov  Kwyov  ropjaX^  aijp.imopA. 

The  ellipse. 

The  major  and  minor  axes  are  the  greater  and  lesser  diameters 
IJL€tiiav  and  ikdcrciov  8ta/Acrpos.  Let  the  greater  diameter  be  AT, 
Sta/Mrpos  3c  (avras)  a  /tcv  p^eif^tav  larco  ^^*  as  ra  A,  T,  The  rectangle 
contained  by  the  diameters  {axes)  to  irtpu^op.tvov  vtto  rdv  SiapLirpwv. 
One  axis  is  called  conjugal  {<rvivyv^)  to  the  other:  thus  let  the 
straight  line  N  be  equal  to  half  of  the  other  diameter  which  is 
conjugOite  to  AB,  a  8^  N  cv^cta  ura  ca^<i>  r^  ripMTtiif.  rds  Iripa^  Sta/tcrpov, 
a  ^o"rt  o-vjvy^s  rf  AB. 

The  centre  is  here  Ktvrpov. 

*  Cf.  A^Uonitu  of  Perga,  pp.  zziv,  zzv. 
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Conoids  and  Spheroids. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  language  in  which 
Archimedes  describes  the  genesis  of  his  solids  of  revolution  and  that 
used  by  Euclid  in  defining  the  sphere.  Thus  Euclid  says:  when,  the 
diameter  of  a  semicirde  remaining  fixed,  the  eemicirde  revolves  and 
returns  to  the  same  position  from  which  it  began  to  move,  the  included 
fi^gfwre  is  a  sphere  a^ipd  itrriv,  orav  yfjLiKVKXiov  fitvowrri^  r^s  iuitJL€Tp€v 
ir€pi€V€xOhf  TO  TjfUKVKXiov  c^s  TO  avTO  irdkiv  AjroKaraiTTaBy,  o6€v  rjp(aro 
4>€p€{r6ai,  TO  ?rcptXi7^0cv  axfj/JLa',  and  he  proceeds  to  state  that  the 
axis  of  the  sphere  is  the  fixed  straight  line  about  which  the  semicircle 
turns  ojoiv  8c  r^  at^aipai  ioTiv  17  fUyovaa  cv^cto,  ircpl  ^y  ro  rJimcoKKwy 
oTpci^cTac.  Compare  with  this  e.g.  Archimedes'  definition  of  the 
right-angled  conoid  (paraboloid  of  revolution) :  if  a  section  of  a 
right^ngled  cone,  with  its  diameter  (axis)  remaining  fixed,  revolves 
and  returns  to  the  position  from  which  it  started,  the  fi^re  included 
by  the  section  of  the  right^ngled  cone  is  called  a  rigJUrangled  conoid, 
and  its  axis  is  defined  €ts  the  diameter  which  has  remained  fixed, 
ci  #ca  Spdoytuviov  Kioyov  rofui  /ACK0U(ra9  ras  BuLfjJrpov  ircptcvc;(0cib'a 
&voKaT€urTa$^  iraXiv,  o$€V  Zpfuurcy,  ro  ^rcpiXoi^cv  cxrjfJM  vtto  ras  rov 
dpOoytaviov  Kiivov  rofias  opOoyiivtov  KtavotiSk^  KoXtCo'dai,  kol  a$oya 
p.€v  avrov  rav  ftcficvoKOvo'av  BtdfjLerpov  KaXei(rtf(u,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  several  phrc^es  used  are  practically  identical  with  those  of 
Euclid,  except  that  cH^/duutcv  takes  the  place  of  rjpioTo  <f>ip€a$ai ;  and 
even  the  latter  phrase  occurs  in  Archimedes'  description  of  the 
genesis  of  the  spiral  later  on. 

The  words  conoid  icoivociScs  {fryrjiui)  and  spheroid  o-^ipociScs 
((Tx^/ia)  are  simply  adapted  from  koivos  and  ctlHupa,  meaning  that 
the  respective  figures  have  the  appearance  (ctSos)  of,  or  resemble, 
cones  and  spheres ;  and  in  this  respect  the  names  are  perhaps  more 
satisfactory  than  panraboloid,  hyperboloid  and  ellipsoid,  which  can 
only  be  said  to  resemble  the  respective  conies  in  a  different  sense. 
But  when  K<avo€v&€^  is  qualified  by  the  adjective  right^ngled 
opOoyiivwv  to  denote  the  paraboloid  of  revolution,  and  by  dp.pXv- 
ytSviov  obtuse-angled  to  denote  the  hyperboloid  of  revolution,  the 
expressions  are  less  logical,  as  the  solids  do  not  resemble  rig^it- 
angled  and  obtuse-angled  cones  respectively;  in  fact,  since  the 
angle  between  the  asymptotes  of  the  generating  hyperbola  may  be 
acute,  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution  would  in  that  case  more  resemble 
an  acute-SkXigled  cone.     The   terms  right-angled  and   obtuse-angled 
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were  merely  transferred  to  the  conoids  from  the  names  for  the 
respective  conies  without  any  more  thought  of  their  meaning. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  separately  the  definition  of  each 
conoid  and  spheroid;  the  phraseology  is  in  all  cases  the  same 
as  that  given  above  for  the  paraboloid.  But  it  may  be  remarked 
that  Archimedes  does  not  mention  the  conjugcUe  accis  of  a  hyperbola 
or  the  figure  obtained  by  causing  a  hyperbola  to  revolve  about  that 
axis ;  the  conjugate  axis  of  a  hyperbola  first  appears  in  Apollonius, 
who  was  apparently  the  first  to  conceive  of  the  two  branches  of  a 
hyperbola  as  one  curve.  Thus  there  is  only  one  chtuae-angled 
conoid  in  Archimedes,  whereas  there  are  two  kinds  of  spheroids 
according  as  the  revolution  takes  place  about  the  greater  diameter 
(axis)  or  leaser  diameter  of  the  generating  section  of  an  a^cute- 
angled  cone  (ellipse);  the  spheroid  is  in  the  former  case  oblong 
(wapa/jiaK€^    (r^aipociSc?)    and    in    the    latter    case  JUU    (^TriirXarv 

A  special  feature  is,  however,  to  be  observed  in  the  description 
of  the  ohtvse-angled  conoid  (hyperboloid  of  revolution),  namely  that 
the  asymptotes  of  the  hyperbola  are  supposed  to  revolve  about  the 
axis  at  the  same  time  as  the  curve,  and  Archimedes  explains  that 
they  will  inclvde  an  isosceles  cone  (icwvov  lo-ocrKcXca  n-cpiXat/rovrrai), 
which  he  thereupon  defines  as  the  cone  enveloping  the  conoid 
{v€pi€Xiov  TO  KwvociSes).  Also  in  a  spheroid  the  term  diameter 
(8ia/x€Tpos)  is  appropriated  to  t?ie  straight  line  drawn  through 
the  centre  at  right  angles  to  tlie  aads  (d  8ta  rov  Khnpov  vorr  6p$a^ 
ayofi€va  nS  aiovi).  The  centre  of  a  spheroid  is  tlis  middle  point  of 
the  axis  rh  fiicrov  rov  a^ovos. 

The  following  terms  are  used  of  all  the  conoids  and  spheroids. 
The  vertex  (icopv^i;)  is  t?ie  point  oA  which  the  axis  meets  the  surface  ro 
(rafUiov,  Kaff  o  airrcrai  6  o^cdv  ras  liri^V€ias,  the  spheroid  having  of 
course  two  vertices.  A  segmeni  {ryuSipja)  is  a  part  cut  off  by  a  plane, 
and  the  base  {Paxrvs)  of  the  segment  is  defined  as  the  plane  {figure) 
included  by  the  section  of  the  conoid  (or  spheroid)  in  the  cutting 
plane  to  cttmtcSov  to  ^rcpiXa^^cv  viro  Tas  tov  ic(tfvo€i8<os  (or  a^acpoctScos) 
To/xas  hf  tw  aTTorifivovTi  iiruri^.  The  vertex  of  a  segment  is  the  point 
at  which  the  tangent  plane  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  segment  ineets 
the  surface,  to  o-a/ictov,  Kaff  o  dirrirai  ro  hrCtrehov  ro  linxf/avav  (tov 
KoivoeiScos).  The  axis  (o^oiv)  of  a  segment  is  differently  defined  for 
the  three  surfaces  ;  (a)  in  the  paraboloid  it  is  the  straight  line  cut  off 
within  tlie  segment  from  the  line  drawn  through  the  vertex  of  t?ie 
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segment  pa/raUd  to  the  axis  of  Hie  conoid  a  iva'7roXa<l>6€ura  tvOtla  iv  rw 
TfidfiaTi  airb  ras  d)($€ta'a^  Sia  ra$  Kopv<f>d^  rov  r/AOfuiros  Tropa  rov 
a(ova  Tov  KcoFoctScof,  (5)  in  the  hyperboloid  it  is  the  straight  line  cut 
off  within  the  segment  from  the  line  drawn  through  the  vertex  of  the 
segment  cmd  the  vertex  of  the  cons  enveloping  the  conoid  diro  ras 
iyOtCa-OL^  8ia  ras  Kopv<^^  rov  Tfidfiaro^  koL  rds  Kopwf^d^  tov  Ktivov  rov 
TTcpic^ovros  TO  K(i>i^ci8c$,  (c)  in  the  spheroid  it  is  the  part  similarly 
cut  off  from  tlie  straight  line  joining  the  vertices  of  the  two  segments 
into  which  the  base  divides  the  spheroid,  diro  tSm  cvOcias  ras  Td% 
Kopv^%  avT^v  (twv  TfJuifiaTtDv)  ^Trt^cvyvvovcaf . 

Archimedes  does  not  use  the  word  centre  with  respect  to  the 
hyperboloid  of  revolution,  but  calls  the  centre  the  vertex  of  tJie 
enveloping  cone.  Also  the  aans  of  a  hyperboloid  or  a  segment  is 
only  that  part  of  it  which  is  within  the  surface.  The  distance 
between  the  vertex  of  the  hyperboloid  or  segment  and  the  vertex 
of  the  enveloping  cons  is  tlie  line  adjacent  to  the  axis  d  Trorcovo-a 

The  following  are  miscellaneous  expressions.  The  part  inter- 
cepted  within  the  conoid  of  tlie  intersection  of  tlie  planes  d  ivavo- 
XaKJiOeura  iv  r<p  KtavotiSti  ras  ycvo/xcvas  ro/xas  ra>v  iwnriSwVj  {the  plane) 
will  have  cut  the  spheroid  through  its  axis  rcrfiaKos  ioa-tiTaL  to 
cr^atpociScs  8ca  tov  o^ovos,  so  that  the  section  it  makes  unit  be  a 
conic  section  oxrrc  rav  ro/xav  Tronfcrct  Ktavov  TOfidvf  let  two  segments  he 
cut  off  in  any  manner  avoTerfidaOti}  8vo  r/xa/xara  m  erv\€y  or  by 
planes  draion  in  any  manner  o-iTrcSots  oiroKrow  oy/Acvois. 

Half  the  spheroid  to  dfiUrtov  tov  a'<f>aipo€t&€09,  Iialf  the  line 
joining  the  vertices  of  the  segments  {of  a  spheroid)^  i.e.  what  we  should 
call  a  semi-diameter,  d  i^fuo'ia  avras  ras  hnJ^evywowrai  ras  Kopwlid^ 

TWV  TfJLafJMTiHV, 

The  spiral. 

We  have  already  had,  in  the  conoids  and  spheroids,  instances  of 
the  evolution  of  figures  by  the  motion  of  curves  about  an  axis.  The 
same  sort  of  motion  is  used  for  the  construction  of  solid  figures 
inscribed  in  and  circumscribed  about  a  sphere,  a  circle  and  an 
inscribed  or  circumscribed  polygon  being  made  to  revolve  about 
a  diameter  passing  through  an  angular  point. of  the  polygon  and 
dividing  it  and  the  circle  symmetrically.  In  this  case,  in  Archimedes' 
phrase,  the  angular  points  of  the  polygon  will  move  along  Hie  circum- 
ferences of  drcleSf  at  ytoviai  Kara  kvkXcdf  w€pi,<l>€p€itav  iy€)(Oijo'ovTai  (or 
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ota-Bija'ovTai)  and  the  sides  tcill  move  an  certain  caneSy  or  on  the  surface 
of  a  cone  Kara  rivwv  Kujviav  cvcx^crovrai  or  #car*  ^t^vctas  Kiivov ;  and 
sometimes  the  angular  points  or  the  points  of  contact  of  the  sides  of 
a  circumscribed  polygon  are  said  to  describe  circles  ypa^ovo-i  icvkXovs. 
The  solid  figure  so  formed  is  rb  y€inrjdhf  orcpcov  frxfjit^o^  &nd  let  the 
sphere  by  its  revolution  make  a  fi^gwre  ir€pi€V€xO€UTa  rj  a-^ijpa  irouLna 
ayijiMa.  rt. 

For  the  construction  of  the  spiral,  however,  we  have  a  new 
element  introduced,  that  of  tim^^  and  we  have  two  different  uniform 
motions  combined;  if  a  straight  line  in  a  plane  turn  uniformly 
about  one  extremity  which  remains  fvxed^  and  return  to  the  position 
from  which  it  started  and  if  at  the  same  time  as  the  line  is  revolving, 
a  point  move  at  a  uniform  rate  along  the  line  starting  from  the  fixed 
extremity,  the  point  wiU  describe  a  spiral  in  the  plane,  ci  Ka  €v$€ia...iv 
i'mv€i(f..,fjL€vovro^  rov  kripov  iriparo^  avras  urora;(co>«  ir€pi€V€)($€ura 
diroKaraoTaBy  ttoXlv,  6$€v  iLpiwxrtv,  ayua.  8c  r^  yp^f'f^  ?r€peayo/i.cF^ 
<fi€pip'{u  ri  aufjLtiov  uroTa)(€<ai  avrb  iavr^  Kara  ras  cv^cuis  &p^ap.€vov  airo 
rov  fUvovTO^  wiparo^y  rb  aafUiov  cXuca  ypa^ci  iv  r<p  hriviSia, 

The  spiral  (described)  in  the  first,  second,  or  any  turn  is  cL  cXtj  d  iv 
T^  irpiirni^  ^vripq^  or  o^rot^vr  irtpi^op^  ytypafjLfjiiva,  and  the  turns 
other  than  any  particular  ones  are  the  other  spirals  al  oAAou  iXticc^. 

The  distance  traversed  by  the  point  along  the  line  in  any  time  is 
d  cv^cia  d  htawa-Oeura,  and  tJie  times  in  which  t?ie  point  moved  over  tJie 
distances  ol  xpovoi,  iv  ots  rb  aupjuov  rots  ypafipjas  ivopvjBtj ;  in  tits  time 
in  which  the  revolving  line  reaches  AT  from  AB,  iy  &  XP^^  ^  irtptayofjiiva 
ypafjLfJLa  Airb  ra9  AB  iiri  rav  AP  d^ucvcirot. 

The  origin  of  the  spiral  is  dp^^  tas  cAucos,  the  initial  line  &px^  ^ds 
'TTcpt^opds.  The  distance  described  by  the  point  along  the  line  in 
the  first  complete  revolution  is  ev^cta  irpwra  (first  distance),  that 
described  during  the  second  revolution  the  second  distance  tvOela 
8fvrcpa,  and  so  on,  the  distances  being  called  by  the  number  of  the 
revolutions  opMyvfJua^  rats  frcpi^opais.  The  first  area,  yy^Lov  irpwrov, 
is  th^  area  bov/nded  by  tJie  spiral  described  in  the  fi/rst  revolution  and 
by  ifie  ^fi/rst  distance  *  rb  x<apiov  rb  ^repiXa^cv  vtto  re  rai  cXckos  rd^  h^ 
r^  irpwrq.  irtpi/^p^  ypa^curas  kcu  rd^  cv^ctas,  d  ifrriv  irpwra ;  the  second 
area  is  that  bounded  by  the  spiral  in  the  second  turn  and  the  'second 
distance,'  and  so  on.  The  area  added  by  the  spiral  in  any  turn  is  to 
\<iipiav  rb  irortXatfiOkv  vtto  rd^  cXikos  tv  rivL  irtpifjiop^ 

The  first  circle,  fcvxXos  irparros,  is  the  circle  described  with  the 
*•  first  diBtanoe '  as  radius  and  the  origin  as  centre,  the  second  circle 
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that  with  the  origin  as  centre  and  twice  the  'first  distance'  as 
radius,  and  so  on. 

Together  taWi  <m  many  times  the  whole  of  the  circumference  of  ike 
circle  cu  (is  represented  by)  t/ie  nwmber  less  by  one  that^  {that  of) 
the  revolutions  yufff  0X09  ra%  rw  kvk\ov  Trcpi^pcui^  ToaavroKis  Xofi- 
fiavofiiyasj  o<ro^  iarlv  6  ha  iXturo'iav  apt$fjM9  rdv  n-cpi^pav,  the  circle 
called  by  the  number  corresponding  to  tliat  of  the  revolutions  6  kvkXo^ 
6  Kara  rov  avrov  dpiSfiov  Xcyo/xcvo?  rai9  vtpi^paU. 

With  reference  to  any  radius  vector,  the  side  which  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  revolution  is  forward  ra  irpoayovfiMva,  the  other 
backward  ret  ^o/xchl 

Tangents,  etc. 

Though  the  word  avro/iai  is  sometimes  used  in  Archimedes  of  a 
line  touching  a  curve,  its  general  meaning  is  not  to  touch  hut  simply 
to  meet'y  e.g.  the  axis  of  a  conoid  or  spheroid  meets  (airrcrou)  the 
surface  in  the  vertex^.  (The  word  is  also  often  used  elsewhere  than 
in  Archimedes  of  points  lying  on  a  locus ;  e.g.  in  Pappus,  p.  664,  the 
point  wiU  lie  on  a  straight  line  given  in  position  Salrvrax  ro  oTjfitiov 

6ifT€l  ScSofl€V1/9  €V0€iaS.) 

To  touch  a  curve  or  surface  is  generally  l<f>dnrr€a6ai.  or  lirt^avctv 
(with  gen.).  A  tcmgent  is  i^vrofJLhnfi  or  €iri<^avov<ra  (sc.  -  cvtfcui)  and 
a  tangent  plane  hriAl/avov  jiritrcSov.  Let  tangents  be  drawn  to  Vie  circle 
ABP,  rdv  ABP  kvkXov  if^irro/itvai  -tixOioaray;  if  straight  lines  be  drawn 
touching  the  circles  iw  &xOwrCy  rivcs  hnijfavova'ai  rQv  kvkXmv,  The 
full  phrase  of  touching  without  cutting  is  sometimes  found  in 
Archimedes;  if  a  plane  touch  (any  of)  the  conoidal  figures 
without  cutting  the  conoid  cc  ko,  twv  xoyvociSccov  a^fidnav  jiriircSoK 
itlMTHfTfu  fiii  rifivov  to  lecovociScs.  The  simple  word  ^avctv  is 
occasionally  used  (participially),  the  tangent  planes  rd  lirurcSa  ra 
^avovra. 

To  touch  at  a  point  is  expressed  by  Kara  (with  ace.)  ;  tlie  points 
at  which  the  sides.. .touch  (or  meet)  the  circle  (nifi€uiy  Koff  a  airrovrai 
rov  kvkXov  al  frX€vpai...  Let  them  touch  the  circle  at  the  middle 
points  of  the  circumferences  cut  off  by  the  sides  of  the  inscribed 
polygon  hrofravtrwray  rov  kukXcw  Kara  fitca  r^v  ircpc^ipCMuv  rOv 
&n'or€fAVOfUvwv  viro  rov  hff€ypait.i».€vov  irokvyfavcnj  irkwpSv. 

The  distinction  between  cvi^avctv  and  dwrofjiaL  is  well  brought 
out  in  the  following  sentence;  but  that  the  planes  Umching  the 
spheroid  meet  its  surface  at  one  point  only  we  shall  prove  ori  ik 
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ra  iirulfovovra  imvtSa  rov  (Tf^ipoctScos  Koff  Iv  fwvov  dirrovrai  aofulov 
ras  ^i^av€uis  avrov  8ct£ov/i,€9. 

T/ie  point  of  contact  yj  cL^iy, 

Tangents  draum  from  (a  point)  ayfUvai  dvo;  we  find  also  the 
elliptical  expression  dwo  rov  B  ct^irrco-^ck)  17  OBT,  Ze^  OHII  be  the 
tangent  Jrom  H,  where,  in  the  particular  case,  B  is  on  the  circle. 

Constructioxis. 

The  richness  of  the  Greek  language  in  expressions  for  con- 
structions is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  variety  of  words  which 
may  be  used  (with  different  shades  of  meaning)  for  drawing  a 
line.  Thus  we  have  in  the  first  place  ayco  and  the  compounds 
ScaycD  (of  drawing  a  line  through  a  figure,  with  cis  or  cv  following, 
of  producing  a  plane  beyond  a  figure,  or  of  drawing  a  line  in  a 
plane),  Kardyta  (used  of  drawing  an  ordinate  doum  from  a  point  on 
a  conic),  irpoa-dym  (of  drawing  a  line  to  meet  another).  Ab  an 
alternative  to  wpocrdyta,  irpoo'PdXXui  is  also  used ;  and  irftoairlirrta 
may  take  the  place  of  the  passive  of  either  verb.  To  produce  is 
iKfiaXXjuiy  and  the  same  word  is  also  used  of  a  plane  drawn  through  a 
point  or  through  a  straight  line;  an  alternative  for  the  passive  is 
supplied  by  iKiriTma,  Moreover  irpoaKtiyuai.  is  an  alternative  word 
for  being  produced  (literally  being  added). 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  constructions  are  expressed  by  the 
elegant  use  of  the  perfect  imperative  passive  (with  which  may  be 
classed  such  forms  as  ytyoveno  from  yiyvofuu,  Itrrto  from  elfjilj  and 
K€Ca-Ooi  from  kcc/uii),  or  occasionally  the  aorist  imperative  passive. 
The  great  variety  of  the  forms  used  will  be  understood  from  the 
following  specimens.  Let  BP  be  made  (or  supposed)  equ^  to  A, 
K€urOio  rf  A  larov  to  BP ;  let  it  be  draum  rj)(d<a,  let  a  straight  line  be 
drawn  in  it  (a  chord  of  a  circle)  8ii7;(0<i>  ris  cis  avrov  cv^cid,  let  KM  be 
draum  equal  to...  ten;  KarrjyBia  17  KM,  let  it  be  joined  lir€l^€&)(Oia,  let 
KA  be  drawn  to  meet  irpoa-ptpXrjo'Bia  rj  KA,  let  them  be  produ^ced 
€K)8c)8Xi7o^oMrav,  suppose  tliem  found  cvpTJo-^axrav,  let  a  circle  be  set  out 
iKK€C<r6ta  jcvkXos,  let  it  be  taken  ciXi/^^co,  let  K,  K  be  taken  taroxrav 
€lXrjfjLfjL€vai  at  K,  H,  let  a  circle  4^  be  taken  XcXa^0a>  kvkKo^  iv  ^  ro  4^,  let 
it  be  cut  rerfiija-Oiiiy  let  it  be  divided  8uupij<r6<o  (hvjupijfrOia) ;  let  one  cone  be 
cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base  a/nd  produce  the  section  £Z,  r/xi/tfifrai  6 
ercpos  KcSvos  hnviBtf  iropaXXi/Xip  rf  pdcei  kol  n-oictro)  rofkyjv  rrjv  EZ,  let 
TZ  be  cut  off  d7ro\€\d<l>6io  d  TZ ;  let  {such  an  a/ngle)  be  left  and  let  it 
be  NHF,  XcXcii^tfo)  koX  itrrta  1;  viro  NHF,  let  a  figure  be  made  ytyonjcOta 
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o^fioLj  let  the  sector  he  made  Ihrio  ycycvi^/xci^os  6  ro/icvs,  let  cones  he 
deecrihed  on  the  circles  (as  hoses)  avayeypa^cocrav  aTro  r^v  KVKXmv 
KwFot,  airo  rov  kvkXov  K(avos  iartD,  let  it  he  inscrihed  or  drctimscribed 
iyY€ypd<f>$<ii  (or  iyftypafAfiivov  loroi),  Tr€piy€ypiff>0«a ;  let  an  area  (eqtuU 
to  that)  of  AB  he  allied  to  AH,  wafKLp^fikriuOia  vapd  rav  AH  to  xtaptov 
Tov  AB ;  let  a  segment  of  a  circle  he  described  on  ®K,  ^t  r^s  ®K 
kvkKov  Tfiijfxa  i<f>€aTd(T9tif  let  the  circle  he  completed  avaircTrXi/pdMr^ai  6 
kvkXo9,  let  NE  (a  pa/raUelogram)  he  completed  {rv/jLiren'XrfpiiaOio  to  NE, 
let  it  he  made  iretrovijdOiti^  let  the  rest  of  the  construction  he  the  same  as 
hefore  ra  oAXa  icoTcciccveurtfoi  rov  avrov  rpoirov  tois  wportpov.  Suppose 
it  done  ycyovcra). 

Another  method  is  to  use  the  passive  imperative  of  vocoi  {let  it  he 
conceived).  Let  straight  lines  he  conceived  to  he  drawn  vocur^oKrav 
cv^cidc  ijyfjL€vaiy  let  the  sphere  he  conceived  to  he  cut  vocur^oi  17  (Tffxupa 
rrrpLTjpjartiy  let  a  figure  {generated)  from  the  itiscribed  polygon  he 
conceived  as  inscrihed  in  the  sphere  airo  rov  iroXvyo>Fov  tov  iyypa^o- 
fjL€vov  vo€ur6<o  Ti  ci9  ttjv  o't^olpav  eyypa^cv  ayfjpxi.  Sometimes  the 
participle  for  drawn  is  left  out ;  thus  av  avrov  vowrOm  hri^vtva.  let 
a  surface  he  conceived  {generated)  from  it. 

The  active  is  much  more  rarely  used;  but  we  find  (I)  idv  with 
subjunctive,  if  we  cut  idv  rtpuafity,  if  toe  draw  idv  aydyw/iicv,  if  you 
produce  idv  cicjSoXgs;  (2)  the  participle,  it  is  possible  to  inscribe,,, and 
{ultimately)  to  leave  hwarov  iariv  fyypa^oKTa...X€wr€ti',  if  we  con- 
tvn/ually  circumscribe  polygons^  bisecting  the  remaining  drcurr^ferences 
and  drawing  tangents,  u)e  sliaU  {ultimately)  leave  act  817  Tr€piypd<jiovr€% 
voXvytava  8t;(a  T€fivofUviiiv  rtav  ir^piX^vTroikWiov  W€pL<l>€p€iMV  koL  dyofi€Viov 
iffMTTTOfAivwv  \€ul/o/i€v,  it  is  possiblc,  if  v)e  take  the  area..,,  to  inscrU>e 
Xafiovra  (or  XjapLpdvovra)  to  ;(cDpiov...8warov  iariv , . ,iyypd\ffai 'y  (3)  the 
first  person  singular,  I  take  two  straight  lines  Xa/ifidvio  Svo  cv^cias, 
/  took  a  straight  line  iXafiov  riva  cvtfctav ;  /  draw  &M.from  ®  parallel 
to  AZ,  ayo)  dtro  rov  0  Tav  0M  irapdXk'tjkov  rf  AZ,  having  draum  FK 
perpendiculoTy  I  cut  off  AK  equ4il  to  TK  dyayiav  Kdderov  rav  FK  t^ 
FK  urav  atrikapov  rav  AK,  /  inscribed  a  solid  figure,.. and  circum- 
scribed another  ivtypoij/a  (rxrjfKa  OTcpcov...Kat  aXXo  vtpiiypaxlfo. 

The  genitive  of  the  passive  participle  is  used  absolutely, 
cupc^cvTos  817  it  being  supposed  founds  iyypa<l>€VT09  817  {the  figure) 
being  inscribed. 

To  make  a  figure  similar  to  one  {and  equal  to  another)  o/Aotiootu, 
to  find  experimentally  opyavtxm  XajSeiv,  to  cut  into  unequal  parts  cis 

dviCa  T€flV€lV, 
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Operations  (addition,  subtraction,  etc.). 

1.     Addition,  and  sums,  of  magnitudes. 

To  add  is  irpocrrCOrffUy  for  the  passive  of  which  'xrp6a'K€LfjLai  is  often 
used;  thus  one  segment  being  added  ho^  ryuanuiroi  trfyrir^diyro'iy  Hie 
added  {atraigJU  line)  a  voriKtifiiva,  let  the  common  HA,  ZP  be  added 
Koival  irpwrKtitrdwrav  at  HA,  ZP ;  the  words  are  generally  followed 
by  irp6%  (with  ace.  of  the  thing  added  to\  but  sometimes  by  the 
dative,  that  to  which  the  addition  was  made  f  iroreriOrf, 

For  being  added  together  we  have  ainrri0€(r6<u ;  thus  being  added 
to  itself  awTi6ifi€vov  avro  ^avr<p,  added  together  H  to  outo  (rvvrtOivra^ 
added  to  itself  (continually)  ktrurwriBiiJitvov  cavrw. 

Sums  are  commonly  expressed  for  two  magnitudes  by  awafi<f>6- 
rcpos  used  in  the  following  different  ways;  the  sum  of  BA,  AA 
avva/iil)6T€pQ9  rj  BAA,  the  sum  of  AP,  PB  crwa/A^orcpos  "rj  AP,  PB,  the 
sum  of  the  area  and  the  circle  to  (rvvofK^orcpov  o  re  kv#c\os  koX  to 
\tapLov,  Again  for  sums  in  general  we  have  such  expressions  as  the 
line  which  is  equal  to  both  the  radii  1/  Itrr^  afi<l>0T€pa4s  rats  ix  roi) 
Kcvrpov,  t?ie  line  eqital  to  (the  sum  of)  aU  the  lines  joining  rj  Irri 
'TTourais  rais  ^(^cirywovorat?.  Also  all  the  circles  oi  irdvTfs  kvkXoi 
means  ^  sum  of  all  the  circles ;  and  avyK€iTai  Ik  is  used  for  is 
eqtcal  to  the  sum  of  (two  other  magnitudes). 

To  denote  plus  yutra  (with  gen.)  and  avv  are  used ;  togetJisr  with 
the  bases  /trrcL  t<ov  pda-tiav,  together  toith  half  the  base  of  the  segment 
iTvv  r^  •ijp.urtCt^  rij^  tov  r/ii^/Aaros  pdo'tto^ ;  re  and  leou  also  express  the 
same  thing,  and  the  participle  of  vpoa-Xafifiavto  gives  another  way  of 
describing  having  something  added  to  it;  thus  the  squoflres  on  (all) 
the  lines  equal  to  the  greatest  together  with  tlie  square  on  the  greatest.., 
is  TO,  T€Tpay<ava  to.  dvo  tolv  icrav  rf  fieyCar^  TroriXaLfipavovTa  to  T€  airo 
Tos  fieyiara^  Tcrpdyutvov.... 

2.     Subtra^ction  and  differences. 

To  subtract  from  is  d<l>aip€iv  dv6 ;  if  (the  rhombus)  be  conceived  as 
taken  away  iav  voqO^  d<lyrfpvifi€vos,  let  the  segments  be  subtracted 
difHuptShnrwv  rot  TfnjfuiTa,  Terms  common  to  each  side  in  an 
equation  are  Koivd ;  the  squares  are  common  to  both  (sides)  Kowd  crrt 
iKaT€ptav  TO.  rcrpayoivo.  Then  let  the  common  area  be  subtracted 
is  KOLvoy  difygpT^a^ia  to  \o>pLovy  and  so  on;  the  remainder  is  denoted 
by  the  adjective  Xoi?ros,  e.g.  the  conical  surface  remaining  \oiirrf  if 
KWtvucri  hn<l}dv€ta. 

The  difference  or  excess  is  hrtpoxij,  or  more  fully  the  excess  by 
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which  {one  magnitude)  exceeds  {cmother)  virepoxif,  i  vircpcxct...  or 
vvtpoxd,  f  fuC^inv  larL,..  The  eacceae  is  also  expressed  by  means  of 
the  verb  vircpc^eii'  alone ;  let  the  difference  by  vohich  the  said  triangles 
exceed  the  triangle  AAP  6e  0,  ^  ^  vircpcxci  ra  tiprffieva  rpiytava  rov 
AAF  rpiyitiyov  ioTto  to  0,  to  exceed  by  less  than  the  excess  of  the  cone 
4^  over  the  half  of  the  spheroid  vvtpix^iv  ikatra-oyi  17  i  (or  akU<f) 
wr€p€)(€i  6  ^  jccovos  Tov  i/ftuTcos  Tov  o'^ipociScos  (where  f  vir€p€)(€i  may 
also  be  omitted).  Again  the  eoocess  may  be  f  fMiitov  iari  The 
opposite  to  vVcpc^ci  is  Xciircrat  (with  gen.). 

Equal  to  tunce  a  certain  excess  lo'a  Sva\v  vTrcpoxais,  with  which 
equal  to  one  excess,  la-a  fiv^  vir€poxf,  is  contrasted. 

The  following  sentence  practically  states  the  equivalent  of  an 
algebraical  equation;  the  rectangle  under  ZH,  BA  exceieds  the  rec^ 
angle  under  Z£,  EA  by  the  {sum  of)  the  rectangle  contained  by  BA, 
EH  and  the  rectamgle  under  ZE,  BE,  vn-cpc^ct  to  vtto  rav  ZH,  BA  tov 
VTTO  rav  ZE,  EA  T<p  tc  vtto  tSLv  BA,  EH  ir€pi€xpfi€Vif  koX  t^  vtto  rav  ZE, 
BE.  Similarly  tunce  PH  together  with  11%  is  {equal  to)  the  sum  of 
2P,  Pn,  8vo  ik€v  al  PH  ficra  ra?  112  awafjiAf>OT€po9  ianv  a  SPII. 

3.  MtdtipUcation,  • 

To  mtUUply  is  iroAAairXoo-ia^ai;  multiply  one  another  (of  numbers) 
^oXXa'irXao-ta^^civ  aAAoXovs ;  to  multiply  by  a  number  is  expressed  by 
the  dative ;  let  A  be  multiplied  by  0  TrciroXXa^Xao-tao^a)  o  A  t^  0. 

Multiplied  into  is  sometimes  im  (with  ace);  thus  the  rectangle 
H0,  0A  into  0A  (i.e.  a  solid  figure)  is  to  vvo  tcSv  H0,  0A  cVl 
rr^v  0A. 

4.  Division. 

To  divide  Scaipciv ;  let  it  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts  at  the 
points  K,  0,  Siypijirdui  ci9  Tptia  ura  Kara  Ta  K,  0  aa/xcia ;  to  6e  divisible 
by  /Acrpcurtfcu  viro. 

Proportions. 

A  ro^  is  Xoyo9,  proportional  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  in 
proportion  avaA.oyov,  and  a  proportion  is  dvakoyta.  We  find  in 
Archimedes  some  uses  of  the  verb  Xc/co  which  seem  to  throw  light 
on  the  definition  found  in  Euclid  of  the  relation  or  ratio  between 
two  magnitudes.  One  passage  {On  Conoids  and  Spheroids,  Prop.  1) 
says  if  the  terms  similarly  placed  have,  two  and  two,  the  swne  ratio 
and  the  Jirst  magnitudes  are  taken  in  relation  to  some  other  mag- 
niiudes  in  amy  ratios  whaAever  tl  jca  #caTa  Svo  roy  avrov  Xoyov  €xmm 

H.  A.  m 
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ra  6/iOio)$  reray/juevOj  Xvfijrai  8c  ra  vpwra  fiey€0€a  ttoti  riva  oAAa 
ficye9ca...cK  Xoyot9  oiroioio-ovK,  i/*  A,  B...  5e  tn  r^^o^itm  to  N,  fi...  btU 
Z  6^  no^  in  relation  to  cmy thing  (Le.  has  no  term  corresponding  to 
it)  ci  Ka...  TO.  ficv  A,  B,...  Xcycuvrai  irori  ra  N,  B,...  ro  8c  Z  /iai;8^ 
iro^  fe^  Xcyi^nu. 

A  m&im  proportioned  between  is  /tcoi;  avaXoyov  t«iiv...,  is  a  mean 
proportional  between  fiia-ov  Xoyov  ^ci  Ti79...ical  t^s...,  ttvo  mean  pro- 
portioncda  Svo  fita-ai  avaXoyov  with  or  without  jcara  to  o^vcxc?  vn 
continued  proportion. 

If  three  straight  lines  be  proportional  iav  rpct?  cv^cuxi  avaXoyov 
Ari,  a  fowrth  proportional  Terdpra  avoXoyov,  if  fowr  straight  lines  be 
proportional  in  continued  proportion  ci  ira  rco-o-apc«  ypafifial  avoXoyov 
Icovri  ^  r^  OTvcxct  avaXoyi^  at  the  point  dividing  (the  line)  in  the 
said  proportion  Kara  rav  dvoXoyov  ro/uav  r^  cipi;/iAcv^ 

The  ra^to  of  one  straight  line  to  another  is  e.g.  o  T179  PA  wpo^  AX 
Xoyo9  or  o  (Xoyo9),  ov  l^^''  V  ^-^  ^po^  ''^i'  -^^  >  ^  ro^to  q/*  ^A^  &a«e8  6 
rwv  PaaitDV  X(/yos ;  has  the  ratio  of  b  to  2  Xoyov  Ifxci,  8v  ^cvrc  irpos 
8vo. 

For  having  the  same  ratio  as  we  find  the  following  constructions. 
Have  the  samie  ratio  to  one  another  as  the  bases  rbv  avrov  Itxpvri  Xoyov 
voT  oXXaXovs  raU  pd(r€(nv,  as  the  squares  on  the  radii  ov  al  ck  rcov 
jccvrpcuv  8vva^ct ;  TA  has  to  PZ  t^ic  {linear)  ratio  which  the  square  on 
TA  has  to  the  squa/re  on  H,  ov  l\€i  Xoyov  77  TA  irf>6%  Tqv  H  ^dfi€ij 
TcvTov  €X€L  Tov  Xoyov  ^  TA  'irpos  PZ  fii/Kci.  /«  divided  in  the  saane 
ratio  CIS  tov  avrov  Xoyov  rcrfiifreu,  or  simply  oyuoUa^ ;  m^/  divide  the 
diameter  in  the  proportion  of  the  successive  odd  numbers,  unity 
corresponding  to  the  {part)  cuijacent  to  the  vertex  of  the  segment  rav 
8tfi4Licrpov  rcfiovvrt  cis  rov^  rcuv  c^s  irtpurfTiav  apiOpMV  Xoyov^,  ho^ 
Xcyo/bicvov  'R'OTi  r^  Kopwfi^  TOV  TfiifAaro^. 

To  have  a  less  (or  greater)  ratio  tha/n  is  ix^iv  Xoyov  iXaxra-ova  (or 
fici{[ova)  with  the  genitive  of  the  second  ratio  or  a  phrase  introduced 
hj  rj ;  to  have  a  less  ratio  than  the  grecUer  magnitude  has  to  the  less, 
cp(ctv  Xoyov  iXfluro'ova  ^  to  fj.€iiov  fiiytOo^  vpo^  to  iKcura-ov, 

For  dupliccUe,  triplicate  etc  ratios  we  have  the  following 
expressions:  has  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  same  ratio  TpivXaa-iova 
Xoyov  cxct  TOV  avrov  Xoyov,  hcts  the  duplicate  ratio  of  EA  to  AK 
8t^Xao'iova  Xoyov  l^ct  rprtp  17  EA  ir/oos  AK,  are  in  the  triplicate  ratio 
of  the  diameters  in  the  bases  iv  TpurXao-tovt  Xoyi^  cto-i  tcSv  cv  rats 
pdarta-i  hafjATp<av,  sesqvialtercUe  ratio  rffuokto^  Xoyos.  With  these 
expressions  must  be  contrasted  the  use  of  double,  quadruple  etc. 
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ratio  in  the  sense  of  a  simple  multiple  by  2,  4  etc.,  e.g.  if  any 
number  of  areas  be  placed  in  order,  each  being  fowr  times  ike  next  cI 
Ko.  x<opla  rc0€covri  ^£79  oiroauow  iv  r^  rcrpairXoo-ibvi  Xoyto, 

The  ordinary  expression  for  a  proportion  lacuAistoBsoisT 
to  A,  Ilk  TJ  A  ir/oos  rrjv  B,  ovrcos  17  T  Trpos  nfjv  A.  Let  A£  be  made  so 
that  AE  is  to  TE  as  t/ie  sum  of  0A,  AE  m  to  A£,  irciroii/o-tfa),  <tfs 
(Tvitifi^or^os  ri  (S)A,  AE  'R-pos  r^v  AE,  ovrQ>«  17  AE  'n-pos  PE.  The 
antecederUs  are  rot  rjyovfieva^  the  consequents  ra  liro/tcva. 

For  reciprocally  proportional  the  parts  of  avrareirovOa  are  used ; 
the  bases  are  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  heights  ivriireirovBaxnv 
aX  /Sacrcis  rais  v^eo-tv,  to  60  reciprocally  in  the  same  proportion 
dtrnvttrovOifUv  Kara  rov  avriv  \oyoK. 

A  rtMtio  compounded  of  is  Xoyos  <rvvrififi€¥o^  (or  (rvyjce^iutcvos)  &  re 
rov...iccu  rov...;  ^  ra^  of  PA  to  AX  m  equal  to  that  compounded  of 
h  rrji^  PA  irpos  AX  Xoyos  crvw/irrcu  ^#c....  Two  other  expressions  for 
compounded  ratios  are  6  rov  airo  A0  n-pos  ro  dwS  B0  ical  6  (or^ 
vpoo'kQ.pwv  Tov)  r^9  A®  'n-po9  ®B,  ^^6  ra^to  ^  the  square  on  A®  to 
the  square  on  B0  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  A0  to  0B. 

The  technical  terms  for  transforming  such  a  proportion  as 
a  :b  =  e  :d  are  as  follows : 

1.  ivaXXai  alternately  (usually  called  permutando  or  aitemomdo) 
means  transforming  the  proportion  into  a  :c  =  b  :  d. 

2.  aKairaXiv  reversely  (usually  invertendo),  b  :  a=id  :  c, 

3.  (Twtf  €0-19  Xoyov  is  composition  of  a  ratio  by  which  the  ratio 
a  :  b  becomes  a  +  b  :b.  The  corresponding  Greek  term  to  com- 
ponendo  is  awOorriy  which  means  no  doubt  literally  ''to  one  who 
has  compounded,''  i.e.  "  if  we  compound,"  the  ratios.  Thus  owBhm 
denotes  the  inference  that  a-^b  ib^'^c-^-d  i  d,  Kara  avvOttnv  is  also 
used  in  the  same  sense  by  Archimedes. 

4.  Suupeo'is  Xoyov  signifies  the  division  of  a  ratio  in  the  sense  of 
separation  or  suhtraction  by  which  a  :  6  becomes  a  —  b  :b»  Similarly 
SicXorrt  (or  Kara  SuMpco-iv)  denotes  the  inference  that  a  -  6  :  6  = 
c  —  d'.d  The  translation  dividendo  is  therefore  somewhat  mis- 
leading. 

5.  ivojurpo^  Xoyov  conversion  of  a  ratio  and  avcurrpo/ravri 
correspond  respectively  to  the  ratio  a  \a  —  b  and  to  the  inference 
that  a  :  a  —  b  —  c  :  c^d. 
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6.  &*  ta-ov  ex  (zequcdi  (sc.  diskmtia)  b  applied  e.g.  to  the 
inference  from  the  proportions 

a  :  b  :  c  :  d  etc,  =  A:B:C:D  etc. 

that  a  :  d  =  A  :  2). 

When  this  dividing-out  of  ratios  takes  place  between  proportions 
with  corresponding  terms  placed  crosswise,  it  is  described  as  &'  ta-ov 
iv  rg  rerapayfjLarg  dvaXoyui^  ex  aeqttali  in  disturbed  proportion  or 
ayofjLouoi  rwv  Xoycov  rtrayfuytav  the  ratios  being  dissimilarly  plciced ; 
this  is  the  case  e.g.  when  we  have  two  proportions 

a:b  =  B  :  C, 

b  :  c  =  A  :  By 
and  we  infer  that  a  :  c  =  A  :  C. 

Arithmetioal  terms. 

Whole  mitUiples  of  any  magnitude  are  generally  described  as  ^ 
double  of,  the  triple  of  etc.,  6  StTrXouriof,  6  rpivXao'io^  icr.X.,  following 
the  gender  of  the  particular  magnitude ;  thus  the  {siMface  which  is) 
/our  times  the  greatest  circle  in  the  sphere  yj  rtrpairXaa'ia  rov  fieyioTov 
kvkXov  rcuv  iv  rg  (nfMip^ ;  Jive  times  the  sum  of  AB,  BE  together  unth 
ten  times  the  sum  of  FB,  B  A,  d  ircvraTrXacrta  awafiifxyripov  ras  AB,  BE 
ficra  ras  ScKa'irXao'tas  .<rwa/i^or^ov  ra9  PB,  BA.  The  sa/me  multiple 
as  roo'avrairXao'uoF. . .6<raTrXao'iW  ^(rri,  or  urafci?  voKXaTr\aa'iiav...KaL 
The  general  word  for  a  multiple  of  is  iroXXairAxurto^  or  TroXXairXao-uov, 
which  may  be  qualified  by  any  expression  denoting  the  number  of 
times  multiplied ;  thus  multiplied  by  the  same  number  ^oXXairXao-ios 
Tip  avT<p  apijOfjL^f  multiples  according  to  the  successive  numbers 
voXXaTrXaxna  Kara  rov^  ii^^  dpi0fjMW» 

Another  method  is  to  use  the  adverbial  forms  twice  819,  thrice 
rpk,  etc.,  which  are  either  followed  by  the  nominative,  e.g.  twice  EA 
8if  rj  EA,  or  constructed  with  a  participle,  e.g.  tunce  taken  8U  Xafi- 
Pav6fi€v<K  or  8is  clpfffiivoi ;  together  unth  twice  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  circle  fieff  oXas  ra9  rov  kvkXov  n-cpi^cpcia?  8ls  XafiPayofiiva^, 
Similarly  the  same  nuwher  of  times  {the  said  circumference)  cu  is 
compressed  by  the  number  one  less  than  {tfutt  of)  the  revolutions 
TwravraKii  Xo/i^avo/xci'as,  otro^  iariv  6  Ivl  iXdccioy  dpiOpJoi  rdv 
vtpufiopSy.  An  interesting  phrase  is  the  following,  as  many  times  as 
the  line  FA  is  contained  (literally  added  together)  in  AA,  so  many  times 
let  the  time  ZH  be  contained  in  the  time  AH,  6(ra#ci9  (rvyKcirai  d  FA 
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ypafjLfia  iv  r^  AA,  rwravraKis  <nrfKtUrdiA  h  xpovos  6  ZH  h^  r<p  "xpovif  rf 
AH. 

SubmuUipleB  are  denoted  by  the  ordinal  number  followed  by 
/tcpos ;  one-^everUh  is  ipSofiov  fUpo^  and  so  on,  one-hcUf  being  however 
ijfiurv^.  When  the  denominator  is  a  large  number,  a  circumlocutory 
phrase  is  used ;  thus  less  than  y^^^  part  of  a  right  angle  iXamav  ^ 
8aup€$€ura^  ras  6p0as  cIs  p&f  rovroiv  tv  fUpo^, 

When  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  is  not  unity,  it  is  expressed 
by  the  ordinal  number,  and  the  denominator  by  a  compound 
substantive  denoting  such  and  such  a  submultiple;  e.g.  two-thirds 
Svo  rpirafiopuij  ih/ree-fifihs  rpia  ir€fiirrafi6pia. 

There  are  two  improper  fractions  which  have  special  names, 
thus  (yne^nirOrhaJf  of  is  i;/uoAxo9,  OfM^tmd-iJ^ilwrd  of  hrlrpiro^. 
Where  a  number  is  partly  integral  and  partly  fractional,  the  integer 
is  first  stated  and  the  fraction  follows  introduced  by  jcal  h-t  or  #cat 
and' besides.  The  phrases  used  to  express  the  fact  that  the  cir- 
cttmference  of  a  circle  is  less  than  3^  btU  greater  than  3^  times  its 
diameter  deserve  special  notice;  (1)  iravros  Kvickov  17  ir€pCfi€rpos  rijs 
SutfUrpov  TpurXaauov  iari,  koI  Iri  vircpcxci  IXdafrovi  pk»  fj  kphopA^  M^^^ 
T^s  &MfjL€Tpov,  fitiiovi  8c  ^  Scjca  ipBofirjKOOTO/iovoi^y  and  (2)  rpurXauiruav 
iirrl  jcai  cAaacrovi  p^v  rj  ifiiopA^  f^h  p^iiovi  Sk  ^  i  oa'  p^iiitav.  We 
sJso  have  the  phrase  for  the  first  part  Aao-o-iov  17  rpiirXaa'Cfav  koL 

To  mea,sure  puerptivy  common  measure  koivov  puirpov,  commensurable^ 
incommensurable  <rvp.p,€rpo^  &ffvp.pjfrpo^. 

Mechanical  terms. 

Mecha/nies  ra  fn/xayuco,  weight  pipo^ ;  centre  of  gravity  Kon-pov 
Tov  Pdp€o^  with  another  genitive  of  the  body  or  magnitude ;  in  the 
plural  we  have  either  ra  K&rrpa  aunSv  rov  /Sopcos  or  ra  Mvrpa  r^v 
^opccov.     K€VTpov  IB  also  usod  alone. 

A  lever  {[vyos  or  (vytov,  the  horizon  6  opH/m ;  in  a  vertical  line  is 
represented  by  perpendicularly  Kara  Kofferov^  thus  the  point  of 
suspension  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  suspended  are  in  a 
vertical  line  Kara  KaOmv  ion  to  tc  trapjivov  rov  Kp€pMa-Tm)  koX  to 
KivTpov  rov  pdp€09  Tcv  Kp^pjdpAvov.  Of  suspension  from  or  aA  Ik  or 
fcara  (with  ace.)  is  used.  Let  the  triangle  be  suspended  from  the 
points  B,  r,  KpipLcurOia  to  rptyiavov  iK  twv  B,  P  o-o/mmdv;  if  the 
suspension  of  the  triangle  BAP  atByV  be  set  free,  and  it  be  suspended 
at  £,  (A6  triangle  remains  in  its  position  c?  ica  tov  BAP  rpiyiiyov  oL 
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/xcv  Kara  ra  B,  V  Kpifuuri^  A.v^,  icara  3^  to  E   Kpe/uur&j,  fUv€i  rd 

To  incline  totoards  pciretv  hrC  (ace);  to  be  in  equilibrium 
liToppmrtlvj  they  u/iU  be  in  equiUbrium  witk  A  held  fast  Kartxo/ijivov 
Tov  A  liropporni^a'€iy  they  unll  be  in  equilibrium  at  A  (i.e.  will  balance 
about  A)  Kara  ro  A  uroppornio'cvvTi ;  AB  is  too  great  to  balance  V 
fieiiov  iari  to  AB  ^  cScrre  uropponrtiv  r<p  P.  The  adjective  for  in 
equilibrium  is  Uroppeirij^ ;  let  it  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  tri€mgle 
PAH,  uropptTrh  lana  r<p  PAH  TpiyoSvo).  To  balance  at  certain 
distances  (from  the  point  of  support  or  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
system)  is  diro  rivoiv  fiwcefav  laroppoiruv. 

Theorems,  problems,  etc. 

A  theorem  6€iiprffia  (from  O&nptiv  to  i/nvesUgcUe) ;  a  problem 
wpo^Xvjfm,  with  which  the  following  expressions  may  be  compared, 
the  (questions)  propounded  concerning  the  figures  ra  vpoPtpXrjiJiiva 
'n-€pl  Twv  fTXTffidrojVj  these  things  are  propou/nded  for  investigation 
trpoPaXXirai  raSc  0€copi;o-at;  also  vpoKCifiai  takes  the  place  of  the 
passive,  which  it  was  proposed  (or  required)  to  fimd  oirtp  irpocKciro 
cipctv. 

Another  similar  word  is  hrirayfia,  direction  or  requirement ; 
thus  the  theorems  and  directions  necessary  for  the  proofs  of  them  ra 
^ccopi;/Liara  koX  to.  iirirayfuiTa  ra  xpeidv  ^OKra  cU  rag  diroSci^ta?  avrtoVy 
in  order  that  the  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  oirtaq  yanffrai  to  hri- 
rayOhf  (or  hrCrayfia),  To  satisfy  the  requirement  is  voulv  to  hrvraypjoL 
(either  e.g.  of  lines  in  a  figure,  or  of  the  person  solving  the 
problem). 

After  the  setting  out  (&c0c(ris)  in  any  proposition  there  follows 
the  short  statement  of  what  it  is  required  to  prove  or  to  do.  In 
the  former  case  (that  of  a  theorem)  Archimedes  uses  one  of  three 
expressions  Scticrcov  it  is  required  to  prove,  Xeyw  or  ^p,l  ^  /  assert 
or  say;  and  in  the  second  case  (that  of  a  problem)  Set  Sif  t^  i« 
required  (to  do  so  and  so). 

In  a  problem  the  analysis  &vd\v<ri^  and  syntliesis  avvO€<ni  are 
distinguished,  the  latter  being  generally  introduced  with  the  words 
the  synthesis  of  the  problem  will  be  as  follows  awre&ija'erai  to 
TTpopX-qfioL  ovr(i>9.  The  parts  of  the  verb  dvoXvciv  are  similarly 
used ;  thus  t^ie  analysis  and  synthesis  of  each  of  these  (problems)  unll 
be  given  at  the  end  kKortpa,  Sc  ravra  ^i  reXci  dvaXv$ija'€Tai  re  irai 
avyT€0^a'€Tai, 
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A  notable  term  in  connexion  with  problems  is  the  Stopio-fio? 
{determincUion)y  which  means  the  determination  of  the  limits  within 
which  a  solution  is  possible*.  If  a  solution  is  always  possible,  the 
problem  does  not  involve  a  Stopio-fios,  ovk  l^^ei  Siopur/iov;  otherwise 
it  does  involve  it,  l^ci  &iopurfMv, 

Data  and  hypotheses. 

For  given  some  part  of  the  verb  StSofu  is  used,  generally  the 
participle  SoOtk,  but  sometimes  ScSofiei^o?  and  once  or  twice  ScSo/ucvof. 
Let  a  circle  be  given  ScSoo-^o)  kvkXo^,  given  tioo  imequcU  magnitttdes 
Svo  fi€y€6wv  dvuTiav  ZoBevriav,  each  of  the  ttvo  lines  PA,  EZ  is  given 
ifTTiv  Sodtura  iKar€pa  rwv  FA,  EZ,  the  same  ratio  as  the  given  one 
Xoyos  6  avro$  r^  hoBhrru  Similar  expressions  are  the  assigned  ratio 
6  ra)($€l^  Xoyo9,  the  given  a/rea  to  'jrportOW  {ot  'jrpoK€ifi€vov)  \iAplov, 

Given  in  position  tfco-ci  simply  (sc.  &€Sofj.€vrf), 

Of  hypotheses  the  parts  of  the  verb  viroTC6€fjMi  and  (for  the 
passive)  vir6K€ifiat  are  used;  toith  the  same  suppositions  nSv  avrwf 
VTroK€ifiivtiiv,  let  the  said  suppositions  be  made  wroKtUrOio  ra  tifrrffih^ 
toe  make  these  suppositions  viroTtJB€fi€0a  raSc. 

Where  in  a  rediLCtio  ad  ahvwrdum  the  original  hypothesis  is 
referred  to,  and  generally  where  an  earlier  step  is  quoted,  the  past 
tense  of  the  verb  is  used ;  hiU  it  was  not  (so)  ovk  ^  8c,  /or  it  was  less 
^v  yap  iXda-auiv,  they  were  proved  equal  airthtixOrifrav  uroi,  for  this  has 
been  proved  to  be  possible  ScScticrai  yap  rcivro  Svi^arov  ^ov.  Where  a 
hypothesis  is  thus  quoted,  the  past  tense  of  viroKtifiai  has  various 
constructions  after  it,  (1)  an  adjective  or  participle,  AZ,  6H  were 
supposed  equal  Icrai  viriKtivro  aX  AZ,  BH,  it  is  by  hypothesis  a  tangent 
vv€K€iro  ivul/avova-Oj  (2)  an  infinitive,  for  by  hypothesis  it  does  not 
cul  wcKciro  yap  firj  rcfivctv,  the  axis  is  by  hypothesis  not  aJt  right 
angles  to  the  p€irallel  pkmes  vitckcito  6  a(<ov  firj  eXfitv  6p$6i  irori  ra 
TTopaXXoXa  ^irtircSa,  (3)  the  plane  is  supposed  to  have  been  drawn 
through  the  centre  to  hrCveSov  viroKctrai  Sia  rov  Kivrpov  i)(Oai, 

Supposiiig  it  fownd  cvpetferrof  absolutely.  Suppose  it  done 
ycyovcrctf. 

The  usual  idiomatic  use  of  ci  8c  /xi;  after  a  negative  statement 
may  be  mentioned ;  it  unll  not  meet  the  surface  in  another  pointy 
otherwise..,   ov  yap  di/rcrai  jcar*  oAAo  aafUiov  ra^  hrvftavtun*    ci  8c 

/ITJ. 


f  •  •  •  • 


*  Of.  ApoUonitu  of  Perga^  p.  Izz,  note. 
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Inferences,  and  adaptation  to  different  cases. 

The  usual  equivalent  for  therefore  is  apa;  aiv  and  roiwv  are 
generally  used  in  a  somewhat  weaker  sense  to  mark  the  starting- 
point  of  an  argument,  thus  ^irci  ovv  may  be  translated  as  siru^^  then. 
Since  is  cttc^  because  &i6tl 

TToXXf  fiaXXov  much  more  then  is  apparently  not  used  in  Archi- 
medes, who  has  iroXX<p  alone ;  thus  much  less  then  is  the  ratio  of  the 
circumscribed  figure  to  the  inscribed  tha/n  tftai  of  JL  to  H  7roXA.<p 
apa  TO  ircptypa^cv  irpos  to  iyypaffth^  cXfluraova  Xoyov  cxet  rovy  Sv  ^ci  17 

K  TTpO^  H. 

81a  with  the  accusative  is  a  common  way  of  expressing  the 
reason  why;  because  the  cone  is  isosceles  &a  to  lxroa-K€\rj  €lvai  tov 
K^vovy  for  the  same  reason  8ta  ravra. 

8i<£  with  the  genitive  expresses  the  meams  by  which  a  proposition 
is  proved ;  by  means  of  tiie  construction  Sta  nys  Karaarircv^?,  by  the 
sa/ms  means  8ca  rcuv  avraiv,  by  the  same  method  8ta  tov  ovtov  rpdirov. 

Whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  surface  is  greater  orav  rovro  ^, 
fi€iiiav  ytv€Tai  -q  ctti^vcui...,  if  this  is  the  case,  the  angle  BA0  is 
equal.,.,  ci  8^  rovro,  ura  lartv  d  viro  6A0  yoivui...,  which  is  the  scmm 
thing  cu  shounng  that...  S  tovtov  iari  r<p  8ei^,  ori.... 

Similarly  for  the  sector  6fu>ia>9  8c  Kal  iwl  tov  rofica>s,  the  proof 
is  the  same  as  (that  used  to  show)  that  d  avrd  dird8€(ji9  dircp  koI  oti, 
the  proof  thcU.^.is  the  same  d  avra  diro8€i{is  ivn  koL  8iori...,  the  same 
argument  holds  for  all  rectilineal  figures  inscribed  in  the  segments  in 
the  recognised  manner  (see  p.  204)  hrl  vavrwv  evOvypd/ifJuay  twv 
iyYpa^fiiviav  is  rk  Tfjudfiara  yv<opifi(os  6  avro9.Xoyo9 ;  it  unll  be  possible, 
having  proved  it  for  a  eirde,  to  tra/nsfer  the  same  argument  in 
the  case  of  the  sector  iarai  hrl  kvkXov  8€t^avra  fierayayeiv  tov  o/iotov 
Xoyov  KOL  ivl  TOV  TOfiiios ;  the  rest  wiU  be  Hie  same,  but  it  wUl  be  the 
lesser  of  the  diameters  which  wUl  be  intercepted  within  the  spheroid 
{instead  of  the  greater)  rd  itxv  aXKa  rd  avrd  ^0-0-etrat,  rav  hi  huLfierptav 
d  iKaia'a'viv  io'O'clTai  a  ivavo\aift$€Ura  iv  r<^  o'^atpoci8€r ;  it  will  make 
no  d\fference  whether, ..or... Stoia-ei  8c  ov8^,  ctrc . . . circ. . . . 

Conclusions. 

T?ie  proposition  is  therefore  obvious,  or  is  proved  8^Xov  ovv  ^crri 
(or  8€8cucra4)  to  vpoT€$€v ;  similarly  ^vcpov  ovv  Iotw,  t  c8ci  8ctifai, 
and  I8ci  8^  rovro  8cei^  Which  is  absurd,  or  impossible  oircp  droiroF, 
or  aSvvaToiv. 

A  curious  use  of  two  negatives  is  contained  in  the  following : 
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ovfc  apa  ovK  iari  Kivrpov  rov  pdp€0^  tov  AEZ  rpiymvov  to  N  aofUiov. 
loTiv  apoL,  there/ore  U  is  not  possible  that  the  point  N  should  not  he  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  AEZ.     It  must  therefore  be  so. 

Thus  a  rhombus  toill  have  been  formed  lorai  ^  yeyovm  poiiPon ; 
two  unequal  straight  lines  ha/oe  beenfownd  satisfying  the  requirement 
€vprifi€vai  curiv  apa  8vo  cv^cuii  Syuroi  irouw<rai  to  hrirayfUL 

Direction,  concavity,  convexity. 

In  the  same  direction  hrl  ra  avrdy  in  the  oHier  direction  hrX 
ra  hr€paf  concave  in  the  same  direction  hrl  ra  avrk  KOikri ;  in  the  same 
direction  as  hn,  rot  axna  with  the  dative  or  l^*  a,  thus  vn  the  same 
direcHon  as  the  vertex  of  the  cone  hrl  ra  avr&  t^  tov  Ktivov  Kopwftf^ 
drawn  in  the  same  direction  as  {that  of)  the  convex  side  of  it  hrl  ra 
avTCL  dyopbfvai,  €<^'  a  hm  ra  Kvprh,  avrov.  For  on  the  same  side  of  hrl 
ra  avrd  is  followed  by  the  genitive,  they  faU  on  the  same  side  of  the 
line  hrl  ra  avrh  iriirrown  rrj^  ypafifir}^. 

On  each  side  of  lff>  kKanpa  (with  gen.) ;  on  each  side  of  the  plane 
of  the  base  e^*  kKartpa  rov  iirari&ov  riji  /Sao'ccos. 

MiscellaneouB. 

Property  avp.'jmafjLa,  Proceeding  thus  continually,  act  rovro 
iroiovKr€9,  <iei  rovrov  ytvofitvov,  or  rovrcv  l^$  yivofitvov.  In  the 
elements  cv  rg  oroixcioSo'ct. 

One  special  difference  between  our  terminology  and  the  Greek  is 
that  whereas  we  speak  of  any  circle,  any  straight  line  and  the  like, 
the  Greeks  say  every  circle,  every  straight  line,  etc.  Thus  any 
pyramid  is  one  third  part  of  the  prism  with  the  same  base  as  the 
pyramid  ctnd  equal  height  vaara  wpapl^  rpCrov  fUpo9  io'rl  rov  irpUrpjaron 
TOV  rav  avrav  fido'iv  €xovro^  rf  intpa^CSi  Kal  vi/ros  Zcrov.  /  define  the 
diameter  of  any  segment  as  hidfierpov  koXcqi  vavroi  rfidfiaro^.  To 
exceed  am,y  assigned  (magnitude)  of  those  which  are  comparable  unth 
one  another  \nr€p€\€iv  iraio-os  rov  vpofrtBivro^  rwv  vpo^  oAAi/Xa 
Xjeyofiivdiv, 

Another  noteworthy  difference  is  illustrated  in  the  last  sentence. 
The  Greeks  did  not  speak  as  we  do  of  a  given  area,  a  given  ratio 
etc.,  but  of  the  given  area,  the  given  ratio,  and  the  like.  Thus  It  is 
possible. », to  leave  certain  segments  less  than  a  given  area  SwaT6v 
^o'Tiv...X€i'2rciv  rcva  rfiiffiara,  aw€p  eorcu  i\dxr<rova  rov  vpoK^ipJvov 
^taplov ;  to  divide  a  given  sphere  by  a  plane  so  that  the  segments  have 
to  one  another  an  assigned  ratio  rotv  So^ctb-av  affKupav  hriviSfa  rtfUiv, 
cSoTC  rot  rpjdfiara  avras  iror  oXXoXa  rov  ra\0€vra  Xoyov  ^eii^* 

H.  A.  n 
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Magnitudes  in  arithmetical  proffressian  are  said  to  exceed  each 
ether  by  an  equal  {arMmvU) ;  \f  there  he  any  number  of  magnitudes  in 
a/rithinetical  progreesion  eZ  #ca  Imni  ficyc^ca  ottocoow  rtp  tcr^  dAAciXoiv 
vir€p€)(ovTa.  The  common  difference  is  the  excess  vTrtpo^fOy  and  the 
terms  collectively  are  spoken  of  as  ^  Tnagnitudes  exceeding  by  the 
equal  {difference)  ra  rtf  urif  vwtpixpyra.  The  least  term  is  to  cXaxurroi^, 
the  greatest  term  ro  fieyurroy.  The  sum  of  the  terms  is  expressed  by 
mvra  Tot  T«p  Z<r«  vv€p€\ovra. 

Terms  of  a  geometrical  progression  are  simply  in  {continued) 
proportion  ovaKoyov,  the  series  is  then  r\  dvaXoyiOj  the  proportion, 
and  a  term  of  the  series  is  rU  rcuv  iv  rf  avrf  dvaXoyu^  Numbers  in 
^eometriccU  progression  beginning  from  unity  are  dpijO/xol  dvdXoyov 
dirb  fiovdSoi,  Let  the  term  A  of  the  progression  be  taken  which 
is  distant  the  sa/me  number  of  terms  from  ®  cbs  A  is  distant  from 
unity  XcXa^^o)  iK  rag  dvaXoyCa^  6  A  diri^oiv  dvo  rov  0  rocourovs,  wrovs 
o  A  airo  /lovd&o^  dir€X€i, 
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ARCHIMEDES. 


ON  THE  SPHEKE  AND  CYLINDEK. 


BOOK   I. 


"  Archimedes  to  Dositheus  greeting. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  sent  you  the  investigations  which 
I  had  up  to  that  time  completed,  including  the  proofs,  showing 
that  any  segment  bounded  by  a  straight  line  and  a  section  of  a 
right-angled  cone  [a  parabola]  is  four-thirds  of  the  triangle 
which  has  the  same  base  with  the  segment  and  equal  height. 
Since  then  certain  theorems  not  hitherto  demonstrated  (oi/e- 
Xiy/cTdop)  have  occurred  to  me,  and  I  have  worked  out  the  proofs 
of  them.  They  are  these :  first,  that  the  surface  of  any  sphere 
is  four  times  its  greatest  circle  (rod  fieyiarov  kvkKov)\  next, 
that  the  surface  of  any  segment  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  a  circle 
whose  radius  (^  iK  rov  Kevrpov)  is  equal  to  the  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  vertex  (Kopvify^)  of  the  segment  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  which  is  the  base  of  the  segment;  and, 
further,  that  any  cylinder  having  its  base  equal  to  the  greatest 
circle  of  those  in  the  sphere,  and  height  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  sphere,  is  itself  [i,e.  in  content]  half  as  large  again  as  the 
sphere,  and  its  sur&ce  also  [including  its  bases]  is  half  as  large 
again  as  the  sur&ce  of  the  sphere.  Now  these  properties  were 
all  along  naturally  inherent  in  the  figures  referred  to  (at/r^  ry 
<f>va€i  irpovirrjpyev  wepl  ra  elprj^va  ayrifiara),  but  remained 
unknown  to  those  who  were  before  my  time  engaged  in  the 
study  of  geometry.  Having,  however,  now  discovered  that  the 
properties  are  true  of  these  figures,  I  cannot  feel  any  hesitation 
H.  A«  1 
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in  setting  them  side  by  side  both  with  my  former  investiga- 
tions and  with  those  of  the  theorems  of  Eudoxus  on  solids 
which  are  held  to  be  most  irrefragably  established,  namely, 
that  any  pyramid  is  one  third  part  of  the  prism  which  has  the 
same  base  with  the  pjrramid  and  equal  height,  and  that  any 
cone  is  one  third  part  of  the  cylinder  which  has  the  same 
base  with  the  cone  and  equal  height.  For,  though  these 
properties  also  were  naturally  inherent  in  the  figures  all  along, 
yet  they  were  in  fact  unknown  to  all  the  many  able  geometers 
who  lived  before  Eudoxus,  and  had  not  been  observed  by  any 
one.  Now,  however,  it  will  be  open  to  those  who  possess  the 
requisite  ability  to  examine  these  discoveries  of  mine.  They 
ought  to  have  been  published  while  Conon  was  still  alive, 
for  I  should  conceive  that  he  would  best  have  been  able  to 
grasp  them  and  to  pronounce  upon  them  the  appropriate 
verdict ;  but,  as  I  judge  it  well  to  communicate  them  to  those 
who  are  conversant  with  mathematics,  I  send  them  to  you  with 
the  proofs  written  out,  which  it  will  be  open  to  mathematicians 
to  examine.     Farewell. 

I  first  set  out  the  axioms*  and  the  assumptions  which  I 
have  used  for  the  proofs  of  my  propositions. 

Definitions. 

1.  There  are  in  a  plane  certain  terminated  bent  lines 
(KafiirvXai  ypafifiai  'ir€7r€pa(rfjL€ifac)f,  which  either  lie  wholly  on 
the  same  side  of  the  straight  lines  joining  their  extremities,  or 
have  no  part  of  them  on  the  other  side. 

2.  I  apply  the  term  concave  in  the  same  direction 

to  a  line  such  that,  if  any  two  points  on  it  are  taken,  either 
all  the  straight  lines  connecting  the  points  fall  on  the  same 
side  of  the  line,  or  some  fall  on  one  and  the  same  side  while 
others  fall  on  the  line  itself,  but  none  on  the  other  side. 

*  Though  the  word  naed  is  d^tcu^iara,  the  "  axioms"  ore  more  of  the  natare 
of  definitions ;  and  in  fact  Entocins  in  his  notes  speaks  of  them  as  such  (dpoi). 

t  Under  the  term  bent  tine  Archimedes  includes  not  only  curved  lines  of 
continuous  euryature,  hut  lines  made  up  of  any  number  of  lines  which  may  be 
either  straight  or  curved. 
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3.  Similarly  also  there  are  certain  teiminated  8ur£9kces,  not 
themselves  being  in  a  plane  but  having  their  extremities  in  a 
plane,  and  such  that  they  will  either  be  wholly  on  the  same 
side  of  the  plane  containing  their  extremities,  or  have  no  part 
of  them  on  the  other  side. 

4.  I  apply  the  term  concave  in  the  same  direction 

to  surfaces  such  that,  if  any  two  points  on  them  are  taken,  the 
straight  lines  connecting  the  points  either  all  &11  on  the  same 
side  of  the  surface,  or  some  Ceill  on  one  and  the  same  side  of 
it  while  some  fall  upon  it,  but  none  on  the  other  side. 

5.  I  use  the  term  solid  sector^  when  a  cone  cuts  a  sphere, 
and  has  its  apex  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  to  denote  the 
figure  comprehended  by  the  surface  of  the  cone  and  the  sur&ce 
of  the  sphere  included  within  the  cone. 

6.  I  apply  the  term  solid  rhombus^  when  two  cones  with 
the  same  base  have  their  apices  on  opposite  sides  of  the  plane 
of  the  base  in  such  a  position  that  their  axes  lie  in  a  straight 
line,  to  denote  the  solid  figure  made  up  of  both  the  cones. 

Assumptions. 

1.  Of  all  lines  which  have  the  same  extremities  the  straight 
line  is  the  least*. 

*  This  weU-known  Arohimedean  assumption  is  scarcely,  as  it  stands,  a 
definition  of  a  straight  line,  though  Proclus  says  [p.  110  ed.  Friedlein]  *<  Archi- 
medes defined  (cJp^aro)  the  straight  Une  as  the  least  of  those  [lines]  which  have 
the  same  extremities.  For  because,  as  Euclid's  definition  says,  i^  Uov  K&rai  rois 
i4>  iavTJit  ffyifi€liHtt  it  is  in  consequence  the  least  of  those  which  have  the  same 
extremities."  Proclus  had  just  before  [p.  109]  explained  Euclid's  definition^ 
which,  as  wiU  be  seen,  is  different  from  the  ordinary  version  given  in  our  text- 
books ;  a  straight  line  is  not  *'  that  which  lies  evenly  between  its  extreme  points," 
but  '*that  which  i^  ttrov  roU  ii>  iavriit  ffiifulois  xctrac."  The  words  of  Proclus 
are,  **  He  [Euclid]  shows  by  means  of  this  that  the  straight  line  alone  [of  aU 
lines]  occupies  a  distance  (jcar^eir  didrriifjui)  equal  to  that  between  the  points 
on  it.  For,  as  far  as  one  of  its  points  is  removed  from  another,  so  great  is  the 
length  {ftdytBos)  of  the  straight  line  of  which  the  points  are  the  extremities ; 
and  this  is  the  meaning  of  rb  i^  (cov  KeurScu  roct  i4>  iavrijt  citfulois.  But,  if  you 
take  two  points  on  a  circumference  or  any  other  line,  the  distance  cut  off 
between  tbem  along  the  line  is  greater  than  the  interval  separating  them ;  and 
this  is  the  case  with  every  line  except  the  straight  line."  It  appears  then  from 
this  that  Euclid's  definition  should  be  understood  in  a  sense  very  like  that  of 
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2.  Of  other  lines  in  a  plane  and  having  the  same  extremi- 
ties, [any  two]  such  are  unequal  whenever  both  are  concave  in 
the  same  direction  and  one  of  them  is  either  wholly  included 
between  the  other  and  the  straight  line  which  has  the  same 
extremities  with  it,  or  is  partly  included  by,  and  is  partly 
common  with,  the  other;  and  that  [line]  which  is  included  is 
the  lesser  [of  the  two]. 

3.  Similarly,  of  surfaces  which  have  the  same  extremities, 
if  those  extremities  are  in  a  plane,  the  plane  is  the  least  [in 
area]. 

4.  Of  other  surfaces  with  the  same  extremities,  the  ex- 
tremities being  in  a  plane,  [any  two]  such  are  unequal  when- 
ever both  are  concave  in  the  same  direction  and  one  surface 
is  either  wholly  included  between  the  other  and  the  plane  which 
has  the  same  extremities  with  it,  or  is  partly  included  by,  and 
partly  common  with,  the  other;  and  that  [surface]  which  is 
included  is  the  lesser  [of  the  two  in  area]. 

5.  Further,  of  unequal  lines,  unequal  surfaces,  and  unequal 
solids,  the  greater  exceeds  the  less  by  such  a  magnitude  as, 
when  added  to  itself,  can  be  made  to  exceed  any  assigned 
magnitude  among  those  which  are  comparable  with  [it  and 
with]  one  another*. 

These  things  being  premised,  if  a  polygon  be  inscribed  in  a 
circle,  it  is  plain  that  the  perimeter  of  the  inscribed  polygon  is 
less  than  the  circumference  of  the  circle ;  for  each  of  the  sides 
of  the  polygon  is  less  than  that  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  which  is  cut  off  by  it." 

Arohimedes'  assumption,  and  we  might  perhaps  translate  as  follows,  "  A  straight 
line  is  that  which  extends  equally  (i^  tvov  kutwl)  with  the  points  on  it,"  or,  to 
follow  Proclns'  interpretation  more  dosely,  *'A  straight  line  is  that  which 
represents  equal  extension  with  [the  distances  separating]  the  points  on  it.*' 
*  With  regard  to  this  assumption  compare  the  Introduction,  chapter  iii.  §  2. 
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Propoiition  1. 

If  a  polygon  he  circumscribed  about  a  circle,  the  perimeter 
of  the  circumscribed  polygon  is  greater 
than  the  perimeter  of  the  circle. 

Let  any  two  adjacent  sides,  meet- 
ing in  Ay  touch  the  circle  at  P,  Q 
respectively. 

Then  [Assumptions,  2] 

PA-¥AQ>{bicPQ), 

A  similar  inequality  holds  for  each 
angle  of  the  polygon;  and,  by  ad- 
dition, the  required  result  follows. 


Propoiition  9. 

Given  two  unequal  mxtgnitudes,  it  is  possible  to  find  two  un- 
equal straight  lines  such  thai  the  greater  straight  line  has  to  the 
less  a  ratio  less  than  the  greater  magnitude  has  to  the  less. 

Let  AB,  D  represent  the  two  unequal  magnitudes,  AB  being 
the  greater. 

Suppose  BC  measured  along  BA  equal  to  D,  aud  let  OH  be 
any  straight  line. 

Then,  if  CA  be  added  to  itself  a  sufficient 
number  of  times,  the  sum  will  exceed  D.    Let      i 
AF  be  this  sum,  and  take  E  on  OH  produced 
such  that  OH  is  the  same  multiple  of  HE  that 
AF  is  of  AC. 

Thus        EH  :  HO  =  AC :  AF. 

But,  since  AF>D  (or  CB), 

AC  :AF<AC  :CB.  4b 

Therefore,  componendo,  o'         f 

EO:OH<AB:D. 

Hence  EO,  OH  are  two  lines  Batisf}dng  the  given  condition. 
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Propofltion  3. 

Qiven  two  unequal  magnitudes  and  a  cirde,  it  is  possible  to 
inscrU>e  a  polygon  in  the  circle  and  to  describe  another  about  it 
so  that  the  side  of  the  circumscribed  polygon  may  have  to  the  side 
of  the  inscribed  polygon  a  ratio  less  than  that  of  the  greater 
magnitude  to  the  less. 

Let  A,  B  represent  the  given  magnitudes,  A  being  the 
greater. 

Find  [Prop.  2]  two  straight  lines  F,  KL,  of  which  F  is  the 

greater,  such  that 

F'.KLkA  :B (1). 


B 


Draw  LM  perpendicular  to  LK  and  of  such  length  that 
KM^F. 

In  the  given  circle  let  CE,  DO  be  two  diameters  at  right 
angles.  Then,  bisecting  the  angle  DOC,  bisecting  the  half 
again,  and  so  on,  we  shall  arrive  ultimately  at  an  angle  (as 
NOC)  less  than  twice  the  angle  LKM, 

Join  NC,  which  (by  the  construction)  will  be  the  side  of  a 
regular  polygon  inscribed  in  the  circle.  Let  OP  be  the  radius 
of  the  circle  bisecting  the  angle  NOC  (and  therefore  bisecting 
NC  at  right  angles,  in  H,  say),  and  let  the  tangent  at  P  meet 
OCy  ON  produced  \n  S,T  respectively. 

Now,  since  Z  CON  <  2  Z  LKM, 

/LHOCK/.LKM, 
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and  the  angles  at  H,  L  are  right ; 

therefore  MK  :LK>OG  :  OH 

>OP:OH. 
Hence  ST:GN<MK:LK 

<F:LK; 
therefore,  a  fortiori,  by  (1), 

8T:CN<A  :  B. 
Thus  two  polygons  are  found  satisfying  the  given  condition. 


Propoiition  4. 

Again,  given  two  unequal  magnitudes  and  a  sector,  it  is 
possible  to  describe  a  polygon  abouit  the  sector  and  to  inscribe 
another  in  it  so  that  the  side  of  the  circumscribed  polygon  may 
have  to  the  side  of  the  inscribed  polygon  a  ratio  less  than  the 
greater  magnitude  has  to  the  less. 

[The  ''  inscribed  polygon  *'  found  in  this  proposition  is  one 
which  has  for  two  sides  the  two  radii  bounding  the  sector,  while 
the  remaining  sides  (the  number  of  which  is,  by  construction, 
some  power  of  2)  subtend  equal  parts  of  the  arc  of  the  sector ; 
the  ''circumscribed  polygon''  is  formed  by  the  tangents  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  the  inscribed  polygon  and  by  the  two  bounding 
radii  produced.] 


B 


In  this  case  we  make  the  same  construction  as  in  the  last 
proposition  except  that  we  bisect  the  angle  GOD  of  the  sector, 
instead  of  the  right  angle  between  two  diameters,  then  bisect 
the  half  again,  and  so  on.  The  proof  is  exactly  similar  to  the 
preceding  one. 
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Propoiition  5. 

Oiven  a  circle  and  two  unequal  magnitudes^  to  describe  a 
polygon  about  the  circle  and  inscribe  another  in  it,  so  that  the 
circumscribed  polygon  ma,y  have  to  the  inscribed  a  ratio  less  than 
the  greater  m4ignitude  has  to  the  less. 

Let  A  be  the  given  circle  and  B,  C  the  given  magnitudes,  B 
being  the  greater. 


B 


D 

E 
F 


Take  two  unequal  straight  lines  D,  E,  of  which  D  is  the 
greater,  such  that  D  :  E<B  :  C  [Prop.  2],  and  let  ^ be  a  mean 
proportional  between  D,  E,  so  that  D  is  also  greater  than  F. 

Describe  (in  the  manner  of  Prop.  3)  one  polygon  about  the 
circle,  and  inscribe  another  in  it,  so  that  the  side  of  the  former 
has  to  the  side  of  the  latter  a  ratio  less  than  the  ratio  D  :  F, 

Thus  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  side  of  the  former  polygon 
to  the  side  of  the  latter  is  less  than  the  ratio  D* :  F*. 

But  the  said  duplicate  ratio  of  the  sides  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  areas  of  the  polygons,  since  they  are  similar ; 

therefore  the  area  of  the  circumscribed  polygon  has  to  the 
area  of  the  inscribed  polygon  a  ratio  less  than  the  ratio  D* :  F*, 
or  D  :  E,  and  a  fortiori  less  than  the  ratio  B  :  C. 
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Propoiition  6. 

"  Similarly  we  can  show  that,  given  two  tmeqwal  magnitudes^ 
and  a  sector,  it  is  passible  to  circumscribe  a  polygon  about  the 
sector  and  inscribe  in  it  another  similar  one  so  that  the  circum- 
scribed may  have  to  the  inscribed  a  ratio  less  than  the  greater 
magnitvde  has  to  the  less. 

And  it  is  likewise  clear  that,  if  a  circle  or  a  sector,  as  well 
as  a  certain  area,  be  given,  it  is  possible,  by  inscribing  regular 
polygons  in  the  circle  or  sector,  and  by  continually  inscribing 
such  in  the  remaining  segments,  to  leave  segments  of  the  circle  or 
sector  which  are  [together]  less  than  the  given  area.  For  this  is 
proved  in  the  Elements  [EucL  xii.  2]. 

But  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  that,  given  a  circle  or  sector  and 
an  area,  it  is  possible  to  describe  a  polygon  abovi  the  circle  or 
sector,  such  that  the  area  remaining  between  ihe  circumference 
and  ihe  circumscribed  figure  is  less  than  the  given  area!' 


The  proof  for  the  circle  (which,  as  Archimedes  says,  can  be 
equally  applied  to  a  sector)  is  as  follows. 

Let  A  be  the  given  circle  and  B  the  given  area. 

Now,  there  being  two  unequal  magnitudes  A +3  and  A^  let 
a  polygon  ((7)  be  circumscribed  about  the  circle  and  a  polygon 
(/)  inscribed  in  it  [as  in  Prop.  5],  so  that 

CiI<A+B'.A (1). 

The  circumscribed  polygon  (JO)  shall  be  that  required. 
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For  the  circle  (-4)  is  greater  than  the  inscribed  polygon  (/). 
Therefore,  from  (1),  a  fortiori^ 

whence  C<A  +  B, 

or  C-A<B. 


Propoiition  7. 

If  in  an  isosceles  cone  [i.e.  a  right  circular  cone]  a  pyramid 
be  inscribed  having  an  equilateral  ba^e,  the  surface  of  the 
pyramid  excluding  the  base  is  equal  to  a  triangle  having  its 
base  equal  to  the  perimeter  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  and  its 
height  equal  to  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  apex  on  one 
side  of  Ike  base. 

Since  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  are  equal,  it 
follows  that  the  perpendiculars  from  the  apex  to  all  the  sides 
of  the  base  are  equal ;  and  the  proof  of  the  proposition  is 
obvious. 

Proposition  8. 

If  a  pyramid  be  circumscribed  about  an  isosceles  cone,  the 
surface  of  the  pyramid  excluding  its  base  is  equal  to  a  triangle 
having  its  base  equal  to  the  perimeter  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid 
and  its  height  equal  to  the  side  [ie.  a  generator^  of  the  cone. 

The  base  of  the  pyramid  is  a  polygon  circumscribed  about 
the  circular  base  of  the  cone,  and  the  line  joining  the  apex  of 
the  cone  or  pjrramid  to  the  point  of  contact  of  any  side  of  the 
polygon  is  perpendicular  to  that  side.  Also  all  these  perpen- 
diculars, being  generators  of  the  cone,  are  equal ;  whence  the 
proposition  follows  immediately. 
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Propoiition  ^. 

If  in  the  circular  hose  of  an  isosceles  cone  a  chord  he  placed, 
and  from  its  extremities  straight  lines  be  drawn  to  the  apex  of 
the  cone,  the  triangle  so  formed  will  he  less  than  the  portion  of 
the  surfojce  of  the  cone  intercepted  between  the  lines  drawn  to  the 
apex. 

Let  ABC  be  the  circular  base  of  the  cone,  and  0  its  apex. 

Draw  a  chord  AB  in  the  circle,  and  join  OAy  OB.  Bisect 
the  arc  AGB  in  C,  and  join  AC,  BC,  DC. 

Then  A  OAC-^  A  OBC>  A  GAB. 


Let  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  the  first  two  triangles  over  the 
third  be  equal  to  the  area  D, 

Then  D  is  either  less  than  the  sum  of  the  segments  A  EC, 
CFB,  or  not  less. 

L    Let  D  be  not  less  than  the  sum  of  the  segments  referred 
to. 

We  have  now  two  surfaces 

(1)  that  consisting  of  the  portion  OAEC  of  the  surface 
of  the  cone  together  with  the  segment  A  EC,  and 

(2)  the  triangle  OAG; 

and,  since  the  two  surfaces  have  the  same  extremities  (the 
perimeter  of  the  triangle  OAC),  the  former  surface  is  greater 
than  the  latter,  which  is  included  by  it  [Assumptions,  3  or  4]. 
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Hence       (surface  OAEC)  +  (segment  AEG)  >AOAG. 

Similarly  (surface  0(7^5)  +  (segment  CFB)  >  A  OBC. 

Therefore,  since  D  is  not  less  than  the  sum  of  the  segments, 
we  have,  by  addition, 

(surface  OAECFB)  +  D>AOAC+AOBC 

>  A  GAB  +  jD,  by  hypothesis. 

Taking  away  the  common  part  D,  we  have  the  required 
result. 

II.  Let  D  be  less  than  the  sum  of  the  segments  AEG, 
GFB. 

If  now  we  bisect  the  arcs  AG,  CB,  then  bisect  the  halves, 
and  so  on,  we  shall  ultimately  leave  segments  which  are 
together  less  than  D.  [Prop.  6] 

Let  AOE,  EHG,  GKF,  FLB  be  those  segments,  and  join 
OE,  OF. 

Then,  as  before, 

(surface  OAOE)  +  (segment  AOE)  >AOAE 

and  (surface  OEHG)  +  (segment  EHG)  >  A  OEG. 

Therefore  (surface  OAQHG)  +  (segments  AOE,  EHG) 

>AOAE'¥AOEG 

>  A  OAG,  afartiari. 

Similarly  for  the  part  of  the  surface  of  the  cone  bounded  by 
OC,  OB  and  the  arc  GFB. 

Hence,  by  addition, 

(surface  0AGEHGKFLB)'¥(aegment8  AOE,  EHG,  GKF, FLB) 

>AOAG-^AOBG 

>  A  GAB  +  D,  by  hypothesis. 

But  the  sum  of  the  segments  is  less  than  D,  and  the  re- 
quired result  follows. 
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Propofltion  lO. 

If  in  the  plane  of  the  circular  hose  of  an  isoscelee  cone  two 
tangents  be  drawn  to  the  circle  meeting  in  a  point,  and  the  points 
of  contact  and  the  point  of  concourse  of  the  tangents  be  respectively 
joined  to  the  apex  of  the  cone,  the  sum  of  the  two  triangles 
formed  by  the  joining  lines  and  the  two  tangents  are  together 
greater  than  the  included  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  cone. 

Let  ABC  be  the  circular  base  of  the  cone,  0  its  apex,  AD, 
BD  the  two  tangents  to  the  circle  meeting  in  D,  Join  OA, 
OB,  OD. 

Let  EOF  be  drawn  touching  the  circle  at  0,  the  middle 
point  of  the  arc  ACB,  and  therefore  parallel  to  AB.  Join 
OE,  OF. 

Then  ED  +  DF>EF, 

and,  adding  AE  +  FB  to  each  side, 

AD  +  DB>AE-\'EF+FB. 

Now  OA,  OC,  OB,  being  generators  of  the  cone,  are  equal, 
and  they  are  respectively  perpendicular  to  the  tangents  at  A, 
C,B. 
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It  follows  that 

£i.OAD+AODB>AOAE'i'AOEF+AOFB. 

Let  the  area  G  be  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  first  sum  over 
the  second. 

0  is  then  either  less,  or  not  less,  than  the  sum  of  the  spaces 
EAHC,  FCKB  remaining  between  the  circle  and  the  tangents, 
which  sum  we  will  call  L, 

I.  Let  0  be  not  less  than  L. 
We  have  now  two  surfaces 

(1)  that  of  the  pyramid  with  apex  0  and  base  AEFB, 
excluding  the  fece  OAB, 

(2)  that  consisting  of  the  part  OAOB  of  the  sur&ce  of  the 
cone  together  with  the  segment  ACB, 

These  two  surfaces  have  the  same  extremities,  viz.  the 
perimeter  of  the  triangle  OAB,  and,  since  the  former  includes 
the  latter,  the  former  is  the  greater  [Assumptions,  4]. 

That  is,  the  surface  of  the  p3rramid  exclusive  of  the  face 
OAB  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  surface  OAGB  and  the 
segment  ACB, 

Taking  away  the  segment  from  each  sum,  we  have 
A  OAE+A  OEF-}-  A  OFB  +  X  >  the  surface  OAHGKB, 
And  Q  is  not  less  than  L. 
It  follows  that 

A  OAE^A  OEF+  A  OFB  +  G, 

which  is  by  hypothesis  equal  to  A  OAD  +  A  ODB,  is  greater 
than  the  same  surface. 

II.  Let  Q  be  less  than  X. 

If  we  bisect  the  arcs  AC,  CB  and  draw  tangents  at  their 
middle  points,  then  bisect  the  halves  and  draw  tangents,  and 
so  on,  we  shall  lastly  arrive  at  a  polygon  such  that  the  sum 
of  the  parts  remaining  between  the  sides  of  the  polygon  and 
the  circumference  of  the  segment  is  less  than  0. 
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Let  the  remainders  be  those  between  the  segment  and  the 
polygon  APQRSB,  and  let  their  sum  be  M.  Join  OP,  OQ, 
etc. 

Then,  as  before, 

A  OAE  +  A  OEF+AOFB  >A0AP  +  A0PQ+  ...  +  A  OSB. 

Also,  as  before, 

(surface  of  pyramid  OAPQRSB  excluding  the  fece  OAB) 

>  the  part  OACB  of  the  surface  of  the 
cone  together  with  the  segment  ACB, 

Taking  away  the  segment  from  each  sum, 

A  OAP  +  A  OPQ  +  ...  +  Jf  >  the  part  OACB  of  the 

surface  of  the  cone. 
Hence,  a  fortiori, 

A  OAE  +  A  OEF^-  A  OFB  +  0, 

which  is  by  hypothesis  equal  to 

A  OAD  +  A  ODB, 

is  greater  than  the  part  OACB  of  the  surface  of  the  cone. 

Propofltion  11. 

If  a  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a  right  cylinder  cut  the 
cylinder,  the  part  of  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  cut  off  by  the 
plane  is  greater  than  the  area  of  ilie  parallelogram  in  which  the 
plane  cuts  U. 

Propoiltion  19. 

If  at  the  extremities  of  two  generators  of  any  right  cylinder 
tangents  be  drawn  to  the  circular  bases  in  the  planes  of  those 
bases  respectively,  and  if  the  pairs  of  tangents  meet,  the 
parallelograms  formed  by  ea^ch  generator  and  the  two  corre- 
sponding tangents  respectively  are  together  greater  than  the 
included  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  between  the  two 
generators. 

[The  proofe  of  these  two  propositions  follow  exactly  the 
methods  of  Pr6ps.  9,  10  respectively,  and  it  is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  reproduce  them.] 
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"  From  the  properties  thus  proved  it  is  clear  (1)  that,  if  a 
pyramid  be  inscribed  in  an  isosceles  cone,  the  surface  of  the 
pyramid  excluding  the  hose  is  less  than  the  surface  of  the  cone 
[excluding  the  hase\y  and  (2)  that,  if  a  pyramid  he  circumscribed 
about  an  isosceles  cone,  the  surface  of  the  pyramid  excluding  the 
base  is  greater  than  the  surface  of  the  cone  excluding  the  hose, 

"  It  is  also  clear  from  what  has  been  proved  both  (1)  that, 
if  a  prism  he  inscribed  in  a  right  cylinder,  the  surface  of  the 
prism  made  up  of  its  parallelograms  [i.e.  excluding  its  bases']  is 
less  than  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  excluding  its  hases,  and 
(2)  that,  if  a  prism  be  circumscribed  about  a  right  cylinder,  the 
surface  of  the  prism  made  up  of  its  parallelograms  is  greater 
than  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  excluding  its  bases" 


Propofltion  13. 

The  surface  of  any  right  cylinder  excluding  the  bases  is  equal 
to  a  circle  whose  radius  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  side 
[i.e.  a  generator]  of  the  cylinder  and  the  diameter  of  its  base. 

Let  the  base  of  the  cylinder  be  the  circle  A,  and  make  CD 
^qual  to  the  diameter  of  this  circle,  and  EF  equal  to  the  height 
o{  the  cylinder. 
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Let  H  he  a  mean  proportional  between  CD,  EF,  and  B 
a  circle  with  radius  equal  to  H. 

Then  the  circle  B  shall  be  equal  to  the  sur&u^e  of  the 
cylinder  (excluding  the  bases),  which  we  will  call  S. 

For,  if  not,  B  must  be  either  greater  or  less  than  S. 

I.    Suppose  B<8. 

Then  it  is  possible  to  circumscribe  a  regular  polygon  about 
B,  and  to  inscribe  another  in  it,  such  that  the  ratio  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  is  less  than  the  ratio  8  :  B. 

Suppose  this  done,  and  circumscribe  about  A  a  polygon 
similar  to  that  described  about  B ;  then  erect  on  the  polygon 
about  A  a  prism  of  the  same  height  as  the  cylinder.  The 
prism  will  therefore  be  circumscribed  to  the  cylinder. 

Let  JBTD,  perpendicular  to  CD,  and  FL,  perpendicular  to 
EF,  be  each  equal  to  the  perimeter  of  the  polygon  about  A, 
Bisect  CD  in  M,  and  join  MK. 

Then  A  KDM  =  the  polygon  about  A. 

Also  £7  EL  =s  surface  of  prism  (excluding  bases). 

Produce  FE  \^  N  m  that  FE  =  EN,  and  join  NL. 

Now  the  polygons  about  A,  B,  being  similar,  are  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  radii  of  A,  B, 

Thus 

AKDM  :  (polygon  about  B)^MD' :  H* 

^MD'iCD.EF 

^MDiNF 

=^AKDM:ALFN 

(since  DK  ^  FL). 
Therefore  (polygon  about  5)  =  A  LFN 

=^CJEL 

=  (surface  of  prism  about  A), 

from  above. 
But  (polygon  about  B)  :  (polygon  in  B)<S :B, 

H.  A.  2 
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Therefore 

(surfiew^  of  prism  about  A) :  (polygon  in  B)<S  :B, 

and,  alternately, 

(surface  of  prism  about  A):S< (polygon  in  B):B; 

which  is  impossible,  since  the  surface  of  the  prism  is  greater 
than  8,  while  the  polygon  inscribed  in  £  is  less  than  B. 

Therefore  B^S. 

II.    Suppose  B>8. 

Let  a  regular  polygon  be  circumscribed  about  B  and  another 
inscribed  in  it  so  that 

(polygon  about  B) :  (polygon  in  B)<  B:S. 

Inscribe  in  il  a  polygon  similar  to  that  inscribed  in  B,  and 
erect  a  prism  on  the  polygon  inscribed  in  A  of  the  same  height 
as  the  cylinder. 

Again,  let  jDJST,  FL,  drawn  as  before,  be  each  equal  to  the 
perimeter  of  the  polygon  inscribed  in  A. 

Then,  in  this  case, 

A  KDM  >  (polygon  inscribed  in  il) 
(since  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  a  side  of  the 
polygon  is  less  than  the  radius  of  A). 

Also  A  LFN  3=  O  EL  =  sur&ce  of  prism  (excluding  bases). 
Now 
(polygon  in  il)  :  (polygon  in  B)  ==  Jf2>" :  J?*, 

=  AKDM :  ALFN,  as  before. 
And  A  KDM  >  (polygon  in  A  ). 

Therefore 
A  LFN,  or  (surface  of  prism)  >  (polygon  in  B). 
But  this  is  impossible,  because 

(polygon  about  B)  :  (polygon  in  B)<B  :  8, 

<  (polygon  about  B)  :  8,  a  fortiori, 
so  that  (polygon  in  B)  >  8, 

>  (surface  of  prism),  a  fortiori. 
Hence  B  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  8,  and  therefore 

B^8. 
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PropoBitloii  14. 

The  surface  of  any  isosceles  cone  excluding  the  ba^e  is  equal 
to  a  circle  whose  raditis  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  side 
of  the  cone  [a  generator]  and  the  radius  of  the  circle  which  is  the 
base  of  the  cone. 

Let  the  circle  A  be  the  base  of  the  cone ;  draw  C  equal  to 
the  radius  of  the  circle,  and  D  equal  to  the  side  of  the  cone,  and 
let  J?  be  a  mean  proportional  between  (7,  D, 


Draw  a  circle  B  with  radius  equal  to  E. 

Then  shall  B  be  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  cone  (excluding 
the  base),  which  we  will  call  8, 

If  not,  B  must  be  either  greater  or  less  than  8. 

I.    Suppose  B<  8. 

Let  a  regular  polygon  be  described  about  B  and  a  similar 
one  inscribed  in  it  such  that  the  former  has  to  the  latter  a  ratio 
less  than  the  ratio  8  :  B, 

Describe  about  A  another  ^milar  polygon,  and  on  it  set  up 
a  pyramid  with  apex  the  same  as  that  of  the  cone. 

Then       (polygon  about  A)  :  (polygon  about  B) 

=  C:D 

=  (polygon  about  A)  :  (surface  of  pyramid  excluding  base). 

2—2 
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Therefore 

(surface  of  pyramid)  =  (polygon  about  B). 

Now    (polygon  about  B)  :  (polygon  in  B)<8  :  B. 

Therefore 

(surface  of  pyramid)  :  (polygon  in  B)<8  :  B, 

which  is  impossible,  (because  the  sur&ce  of  the  pyramid  is 
greater  than  S,  while  the  polygon  in  J3  is  less  than  B), 

Hence  B^S. 

II.    Suppose  B>S. 

Take  regular  polygons  circumscribed  and  inscribed  to  B  such 
that  the  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  less  than  the  ratio 
B:S. 

Inscribe  in  A  Sk  similar  polygon  to  that  inscribed  in  B,  and 
erect  a  pyramid  on  the  polygon  inscribed  in  A  with  apex  the 
same  as  that  of  the  cone. 

In  this  case 

(polygon  in  A)  :  (polygon  in  5)  =  (7*  :  J?* 

=  (7:i) 

>  (polygon  in  J.) :  (surface  of  pjrramid  excluding  base). 

This  is  clear  because  the  ratio  of  C  to  D  is  greater  than  the 
ratio  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  il  on  a  side  of  the 
polygon  to  the  perpendicular  fix)m  the  apex  of  the  cone  on  the 
same  side*. 

Therefore 

(surface  of  pyramid)  >  (polygon  in  B), 

But     (polygon  about  B)  :  (polygon  in  B)<B  :  8. 

Therefore,  a/artiori, 

(polygon  about  B) :  (surface  of  pyramid)  <B  :  8; 
which  is  impossible. 

Since  therefore  B  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  8, 

B^8. 

*  This  is  of  course  the  geometrical  equivalent  of  saying  that,  if  a,  /3  be  two 
angles  each  less  than  a  right  angle,  and  a>/3,  then  sin  a  >  sin  /3. 
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PropoBitloii  16. 

Ths  aurfcvce  of  any  isosceles  cone  has  the  same  ratio  to  its 
base  as  the  side  ofiiis  cone  has  to  the  radius  of  the  hose. 

By  Prop.  14,  the  surface  of  the  cone  is  equal  to  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  side  of  the 
cone  and  the  radius  of  the  base. 

Hence,  since  circles  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of 
their  radii,  the  proposition  follows. 


Propotitloii  16. 

If  an  isosceles  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  paraUd  to  the  base,  the 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  cone  between  the  parallel  planes  is 
equal  to  a  circle  whose  radius  is  a  mean  proportional  between  (1) 
the  portion  of  the  side  of  the  cone  intercepted  by  the  paraUd 
planes  and  (2)  the  line  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  radii  of 
the  circles  in  ihe  parallel  planes. 

Let  OAB  be  a  triangle  through  the  axis  of  a  cone,  DE  its 
intersection  with  the  plane  cutting  off  the 
frustum,  and  OFC  the  axis  of  the  cone. 

Then  the  surfisM^e  of  the  cone  OAB  is 
equal  to  a  circle  whose  radius  is  equal  to 

'/OATAC,  [Prop.  14] 

Similarly  the  surface  of  the  cone  ODE 
is  equal  to  a  circle  whose  radius  is  equal 

to  'JODTDF. 

And  the  surfetce  of  the  frustum  is 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  two  circlea 

Now 

OA.AC-OD.DF^DA.AG'¥OD.AG'^OD.DF. 

But  OD.AC^OA.DF, 

since  OA  :  AC=OD:  DF. 
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KenceOA.AC^OD.DFr.DA.AC  +  DA.DF 

=  DA.(AC-\-DF). 

And,  since  circles  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  their 
radii,  it  follows  that  the  difference  between  the  circles  whose 

radii  are  ^OA.AC,  ^/OD.DF  respectively  is  equal  to  a  circle 

whose  radius  is  ^DA,(AC  +  DF). 

Therefore  the  surface  of  the  frustum  is  equal  to  this  circle. 

Lemmas. 

*'  1.  Cones  having  equal  height  have  the  same  ratio  as  their 
hoses;  and  those  having  equal  hoses  have  the  same  ra;tio  as  their 
heights'^, 

2.  If  a  cylinder  he  cut  hy  a  plame  parallel  to  the  hose,  then, 
as  the  cylinder  is  to  the  cylinder,  so  is  the  axis  to  the  axis  f. 

3.  The  cones  which  have  the  same  hoses  as  the  cylinders  \cmd 
equal  height]  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  cylinders. 

4.  Also  the  hoses  of  eqval  caries  are  reciprocally  proportional 
to  their  heights;  and  those  cones  whose  hoses  are  reciprocally 
proportional  to  their  heights  are  eqiwlX- 

5.  Also  the  cones,  the  diameters  of  whose  hoses  have  the  samje 
roMo  as  their  axes,  ore  to  one  anotiier  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the 
diamsters  of  the  hoses  §. 

And  all  these  propositions  have  been  proved  by  earlier 
geometera" 

*  Enolid  xn.  11.  "  ConeB  and  oylinders  of  equal  height  are  to  one  another 
as  their  bases." 

Endid  zn.  14.  "  Cones  and  cylinders  on  equal  bases  are  to  one  another  as 
their  heights." 

f  Euolid  zn.  13.  "  If  a  cylinder  be  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  opposite 
planes  [the  bases],  then,  as  the  cylinder  is  to  the  cylinder,  so  wiU  the  axis  be 
to  the  axis." 

t  Euolid  xu.  15.  "  The  bases  of  equal  cones  and  cylinders  are  reciprocally 
proportional  to  their  heights ;  and  those  cones  and  oylinders  whose  bases  are 
redproeaUy  proportional  to  their  heights  are  equal." 

§  Euolid  xn.  12.  "  Similar  cones  and  cylinders  are  to  one  another  in  the 
triplicate  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  their  bases." 
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Propoiitloii  17. 

If  there  be  two  isosceles  cones,  and  the  surface  of  one  cone  be 
equal  to  the  base  of  ihe  other,  while  the  perpendicular  from  the 
centre  of  the  base  [of  the  first  cone]  on  the  side  of  that  cone  is 
equal  to  the  height  [of  the  second},  the  cones  will  be  equal. 

Let  OAB,  DEF  be  triangles  through  the  axes  of  two  cones 
respectively,  C,  0  the  centres  of  the  respective  bases,  OH  the 


perpendicular  fix)m  0  on  FD ;  and  suppose  that  the  base  of  the 
cone  OAB  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  cone  DEF,  and 
that  00^  OH. 

Then,  since  the  base  of  OAB  is  equal  to  the  surface  of 
DEF, 

(base  of  cone  OAB)  :  (base  of  cone  DEF) 

=  (surface  of  DEF)  :  (base  of  DEF) 

^DF'.FO  [Prop.  15] 

=  DO  :  OH,  by  similar  triangles, 

^DOiOC. 

Therefore  the  bases  of  the  cones  are  reciprocally  propor- 
tional to  their  heights ;  whence  the  cones  are  equal.  [Lemma 
4] 
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Propositloii  18. 

Any  solid  rhombus  consisting  of  isosceles  cones  is  equal  to 
the  cone  which  has  its  base  equal  to  the  surface  of  one  of  the 
cones  composing  the  rhombus  and  its  height  equal  to  the  perpen- 
dicular drawn  from  the  apex  of  the  second  cone  to  one  side  of 
the  first  cone. 

Let  the  rhombus  be  OABD  consisting  of  two  cones  with 
apices  0,  D  and  with  a  common  base  (the  circle  about  AB  as 
diameter). 


Let  FHK  be  another  cone  with  base  equal  to  the  surfieu^  of 
the  cone  OAB  and  height  FO  equal  to  DE,  the  perpendicular 
from  D  on  OB, 

Then  shall  the  cone  FHK  be  equal  to  the  rhombus. 

Construct  a  third  cone  LMN  with  base  (the  circle  about 
MN)  equal  to  the  base  of  OAB  and  height  LP  equal  to  OD. 

Then,  since  LP  =  02), 

LP:CD^OD:CD. 

But  [Lemma  1]  OD:CD  =  (rhombus  OADB) :  (cone  DAB), 

and  LPiCD^  (cone  LMN) :  (cone  DAB). 

It  follows  that 

(rhombus  Oil  2)5)  =  (cone  iifJV') (1). 
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Again,  since  AB^  MN,  and 

(surface  of  OAB)  =  (base  of  FHK), 

(base  of -PiTir) :  (base  of  LMN) 

=  (surface  of  OAB) :  (base  of  OAB) 

^OBiBC  [Prop.  16] 

ss  OD  :  DE,  by  similar  triangles, 

=  LP  :  FO,  by  hypothesis. 

Thus,  in  the  cones  FHK,  LMN,  the  bases  are  reciprocally 
proportional  to  the  heights. 

Therefore  the  cones  FHK,  LMN  are  equal, 

and  hence,  by  (1),   the  cone  FHK  is  equal  to  the  given 
solid  rhombus. 

Propositloii  19. 

If  an  isosceles  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  ba^e, 
a/nd  on  the  resulting  circular  section  a  cone  be  described  having 
as  its  apex  the  centre  of  the  base  [of  the  first  cone],  and  if  the 
rhombus  so  formed  be  taken  away  from  the  whole  cone,  the  part 
remaining  will  be  equal  to  the  cone  with  base  equal  to  ike  surfa/ce 
of  the  portion  of  the  first  cone  between  the  parallel  planes  and 
with  height  eqwd  to  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
the  base  of  the  first  cone  on  one  side  of  that  cone. 

Let  the  cone  OAB  be  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base  in 
the  circle  on  DE  as  diameter.  Let  C  be  the  centre  of  the  base 
of  the  cone,  and  with  G  as  apex  and  the  circle  about  DE  as  base 
describe  a  cone,  making  with  the  cone  ODE  the  rhombus 
ODCE. 

Take  a  cone  F6H  with  base  equal  to  the  sur£9tce  of  the 
frustum  DABE  and  height  equal  to  the  perpendicular  (CK) 
from  C  on  AO. 

Then  shall  the  cone  FOH  be  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  cone  OAB  and  the  rhombus  ODCE. 

Take  (1)  a  cone  LMN  with  base  equal  to  the  surface  of  the 
cone  OAB,  and  height  equal  to  CK, 
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(2)    a  cone  PQR  with  base  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  cone 
ODE  and  height  equal  to  CK. 


Now,  since  the  surface  of  the  cone  OAB  is  equal  to  the 
surface  of  the  cone  ODE  together  with  that  of  the  frustum 
DABEf  we  have,  by  the  construction, 

(base  of  LMN)  =  (base  of  FGH)  +  (base  of  PQR) 
and,  since  the  heights  of  the  three  cones  are  equal, 
(cone  LMN)  =  (cone  FGH)  +  (cone  PQR), 

But  the  cone  LMN  is  equal  to  the  cone  OAB  [Prop.  17], 
and  the  cone  PQR  is  equal  to  the  rhombus  ODCE  [Prop.  18]. 

Therefore  (cone  0^15)  =  (cone  ^Gfl')  +  (rhombus  ODCE), 
and  the  proposition  is  proved. 

PropoBitioii  20. 

If  one  of  tJie  two  isosceles  cones  forming  a  rhombus  be  cut 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base  and  on  the  resulting  drcviar 
section  a  cone  be  described  having  the  same  apex  as  the  second 
cone,  and  if  the  resulting  rhombus  be  taken  from,  the  whole 
rhombus,  the  remainder  will  be  equal  to  the  cone  with  base  equal 
to  the  surface  of  the  portion  of  the  cone  between  the  parallel 
planes  and  with  height  equal  to  the  perpendicular  drawn  from 
the  apex  of  the  second  *  cone  to  the  side  of  the  first  cone. 

*  There  is  a  slight  error  in  Heiberg's  translation  "  prions  ooni "  and  in  the 
corresponding  note,  p.  98.  The  perpendicular  is  not  drawn  from  the  apex  of 
the  cone  which  is  ont  by  the  plane  bat  from  the  apex  of  the  other. 
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Let  the  rhombus  be  OACB,  and  let  the  cone  OAB  be  cut 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  base  in  the  circle  about  DE  as  diameter. 
With  thi&  circle  as  base  and  G  as  apex  describe  a  cone,  which 
therefore  with  ODE  forms  the  rhombus  ODCE. 


Take  a  cone  FOH  with  base  equal  to  the  surface  of  the 
frustum  DABE  and  height  equal  to  the  perpendicular  {GK) 
jfrom  G  on  OA, 

The  cone  FOH  shall  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
rhombi  OAGB,  ODGE, 

For  take  (1)  a  cone  LMN  with  base  equal  to  the  sur£Ekce  of 
OAB  and  height  equal  to  GK, 

(2)  a  cone  PQR,  with  base  equal  to  the  surface  of  ODE, 
and  height  equal  to  GK. 

Then,  since  the  surface  of  OAB  is  equal  to  the  sur£9tce  of 
ODE  together  with  that  of  the  frustum  DABE,  we  have,  by 
construction, 

(base  of  LMN)  =  (base  of  PQB)  +  (base  of  FGH\ 
and  the  three  cones  are  of  equal  height ; 

therefore    (cone  LMN)  =  (cone  PQR)  +  (cone  FQH). 

But  the  cone  LMN  is  equal  to  the  rhombus  OAGB,  and  the 
cone  PQR  is  equal  to  the  rhombus  ODGE  [Prop.  18]. 

Hence  the  cone  FOH  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
two  rhombi  OAGB,  ODGE. 
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Propositton  31. 

A  regular  polygon  of  cm  even  number  of  sides  being  inscribed 
in  a  circle,  as  ABC...A'...C'B'A^  so  that  A  A'  is  a  diameter, 
if  two  angular  points  next  but  one  to  each  other,  as  B,  R,  be 
joined,  and  the  other  lines  parallel  to  BB'  and  joining  pairs 
of  angular  points  be  drawn,  as  CC,  DD',,.,  then 

(BB'  +  CC'  +  ...):AA'^A'B:BA. 

Let  BB',  CC,  DD',...  meet  A  A'  in  F,  0,  H,...\  and  let 
CB\  DC',...  be  joined  meeting  A  A'  in  K,  L,...  respectively. 


Then  clearly  CB',  DC',...  are  parallel  to  one  another  and  to 


AB. 


Hence,  by  similar  triangles, 

BF:FA^BT:FK 
=  CO:OK 
:=^C'0  :  OL 


=  E'I:IA'] 
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and,  summing  the  antecedents  and  consequents  respectively,  we 
have 

(BB'-hCC'  +  ...):AA'  =  BF:FA 

^A'B:BA, 


PropoBitloii  33. 

If  a  polygon  he  inscribed  in  a  segment  of  a  circle  LAL'  so 
that  all  its  sides  exdvding  the  base  are  equal  and  their  number 
even,  as  LK. ..A.. .K'L\  A  being  the  middle  point  of  the  segment, 
a/nd  if  the  lines  BB\  CC\...  parallel  to  the  base  LU  and  joining 
pairs  of  angular  points  be  drawn,  then 

(BB'  +  CC'  +  ...'{-LM):AMr.A'B:BA, 

where  M  is  the  middle  point  of  LU  and  AA'  is  the  diameter 
through  M, 


Joining  CB',  DC',.,.LK\  as  in  the  last  proposition,  and 
supposing  that  they  meet  AMm  P,  Qt^^.R^  while  BB',  CC',.,., 
KK'  meet  AM  in  F,  6,.,.  H^  we  have,  by  similar  triangles, 

BF'.FA^B'FiFP 

^COiPG 

=  CV  :  GQ 

=  LM:RM- 
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and,  summing  the  antecedents  and  consequents,  we  obtain 
(BB'  +  CC'  + ...  +  LM)  :  AM^BF :  FA 

^A'BiBA. 


Proposition  33. 

Take  a  great  circle  ABC...  of  a  sphere,  and  inscribe  in  it 
a  regular  polygon  whose  sides  are  a  multiple  of  four  in  number. 
Let  AA\  MM'  be  diameters  at  right  angles  and  joining 
opposite  angular  points  of  the  polygon. 


Then,  if  the  polygon  and  great  circle  revolve  together  about 
the  diameter  AA\  the  angular  points  of  the  polygon,  except  A, 
A\  will  describe  circles  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  at  right 
angles  to  the  diameter  AA\  Also  the  sides  of  the  polygon 
will  describe  portions  of  conical  surfaces,  e.g.  BG  will  describe 
a  surface  forming  part  of  a  cone  whose  base  is  a  circle  about 
GG'  as  diameter  and  whose  apex  is  the  point  in  which  (7jB, 
G'B'  produced  meet  each  other  and  the  diameter  AA'. 

Comparing  the  hemisphere  MAM'  and  that  half  of  the 
figure  described  by  the  revolution  of  the  polygon  which  is 
included  in  the  hemisphere,  we  see  that  the  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  and  the  surface  of  the  inscribed  figure  have  the 
same  boundaries  in  one  plane  (viz.   the  circle  on  MM'  as 
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diameter),  the  foi*mer  surface  entirely  includes  the  latter,  and 
they  are  both  concave  in  the  same  direction. 

Therefore  [Assumptions,  4]  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  inscribed  figure ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  other  halves  of  the  figure& 

Hence  the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  greater  than  the  surface 
described  by  the  revolution  of  the  polygon  inscribed  in  the  great 
circle  about  the  diameter  of  the  great  circle. 


Propotitloii  34. 

If  a  regular  polygon  AB,,.A'.,.B'A,  the  number  of  whose 
sides  is  a  multiple  of  four,  be  inscribed  in  a  great  circle  of  a 
sphere,  and  if  BB'  subtending  two  sides  be  joined,  a/nd  all  the 
other  lines  parallel  to  BB'  and  joining  pairs  of  angular  points 
be  drawn,  then  tiie  surfaces  of  the  figure  inscribed  in  the  sphere 
by  the  revolution  of  the  polygon  about  the  diameter  A  A'  is  equal 
to  a  circle  the  square  of  whose  radius  is  equal  to  the  rectangle 

BA(BB'  +  CC' +  ...). 

The  surfitce  of  the  figure  is  made  up  of  the  sur£ax^s  of  parts 
of  different  cones. 


Now  the  surface  of  the  cone  ABB'  is  equal  to  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  VSITffiF.  [Prop.  14] 
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The  surface  of  the  frofitum  BB'C'C  is  equal  to  a  circle  of 

radius  ^BC.^(BB'  +  CC%  [Prop.  16] 

and  so  on. 

It  follows,  since  BA  ^BC^  ...,  that  the  whole  surface  is 
equal  to  a  circle  whose  radius  is  equal  to 

^BA{BB'-¥CC''^...'^MM'^,..VYT). 


PropoBitloii  36. 

The  surface  of  the  figure  inscribed  in  a  sphere  us  in  the  last 
propositions^  consisting  of  portions  of  conical  surfojces,  is  less  than 
four  times  the  greatest  cirde  in  the  sphere. 

Let  AB...A\.,B'A  be  a  regular  polygon  inscribed  in  a 
great  circle,  the  number  of  its  sides  being  a  multiple  of  four. 
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As  before,  let  BB'  be  drawn  subtending  two  sides,  and 
CC\...7Y'  parallel  to  BB\ 

Let  i2  be  a  circle  such  that  the  square  of  its  radius  is  equal 

to 

AB{BB'  +  CC'+...  +  YY% 

so  that  the  surface  of  the  figure  inscribed  in  the  sphere  is  equal 
to  R  [Prop.  24] 
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Now 


{BB'  +  CO'  +  ...  +  FF)  :  AA'  =  A'B  :  AB,    [Prop.  21] 

whence       AB{BB' -^CC -^ ...-{- YT')^AA\A'B. 

Hence  (radius  of  Rf  =  AA' .  A'B 

<AA\ 

Therefore  the  surface  of  the  inscribed  figure,  or  the  circle  22, 
is  less  than  four  times  the  circle  AMA'M\ 


Propositloii  36. 

The  figure  inscribed  as  above  in  a  sphere  is  equal  \in  volume] 
to  a  cone  whose  ba>se  is  a  circle  equal  to  the  surfaces  of  the  fi^ffure 
inscribed  in  the  sphere  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  the 
perpendicular  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  to  one  side  of 
the  polygon. 

Suppose,  as  before,  that  AB...A\..B'A  is  the  regular 
polygon  inscribed  in  a  great  circle,  and  let  BB\  CC\ ...  be 
joined. 
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With  apex  0  construct  cones  whose  bases  are  the  circles 
on  BB\  CC\ ...  as  diameters  in  planes  perpendicular  to  AA\ 


H.  A. 
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Then  OBAB'  is  a  solid  rhombus,  and  its  volume  is  equal  to 
a  cone  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  cone  ABB'  and 
whose  height  is  equal  to  the  perpendicular  from  0  on  AB 
[Prop.  18].    Let  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  be  p. 

Again,  if  GB,  C*B'  produced  meet  in  T,  the  portion  of  the 
solid  figure  which  is  described  by  the  revolution  of  the  triangle 
BOG  about  AA'  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  rhombi 
OGTG*  and  OBTB\  i.e.  to  a  cone  whose  base  is  equal  to  the 
surface  of  the  frustum  BB'G'G  and  whose  height  is  p  [Prop.  20]. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  and  adding,  we  prove  that,  since 
cones  of  equal  height  are  to  one  another  as  their  bases,  the 
volume  of  the  solid  of  revolution  is  equal  to  a  cone  with  height 
p  and  base  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  surfaces  of  the  cone  BAB\ 
the  fhistum  BB'G'G ,  etc.,  i.e.  a  cone  with  height  p  and  base 
equal  to  the  surface  of  the  solid. 


Propofition  37. 

The  figure  inscribed  in  the  sphere  as  before  is  less  them 
four  times  the  cons  whose  base  is  equal  to  a  great  circle  of 
the  sphere  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
sphere. 

By  Prop.  26  the  volume  of  the  solid  figure  is  equal  to  a  cone 
whose  base  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  solid  and  whose  height 
is  p,  the  perpendicular  from  0  on  any  side  of  the  polygon.  Let 
R  be  such  a  cone. 

Take  also  a  cone  S  with  base  equal  to  the  great  circle,  and 
height  equal  to  the  radius,  of  the  sphere. 

Now,  since  the  surface  of  the  inscribed  solid  is  less  than  four 
times  the  great  circle  [Prop.  25],  the  base  of  the  cone  12  is  less 
than  four  times  the  base  of  the  cone  S. 

Also  the  height  (p)  of  i2  is  less  than  the  height  of  S. 

Therefore  the  volume  of  ii  is  less  than  four  times  that  of  S; 
and  the  proposition  is  proved. 
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Propofitioii  38. 

Let  a  regular  polygon,  whose  sides  are  a  multiple  of  four  in 
number,  be  circumscribed  about  a  great  circle  of  a  given 
sphere,  as  AB,..A\..B'A\  and  about  the  polygon  describe 
another  circle,  which  will  therefore  have  the  same  centre  as  the 
great  circle  of  the  sphere.  Let  AA'  bisect  the  polygon  and 
cut  the  sphere  in  a,  a\ 

M 


If  the  great  circle  and  the  circumscribed  polygon  revolve 
together  about  AA\  the  great  circle  will  describe  the  surface 
of  a  sphere,  the  angular  points  of  the  polygon  except  Ay  A'  will 
move  round  the  surface  of  a  larger  sphere,  the  points  of  contact 
of  the  sides  of  the  polygon  with  the  great  circle  of  the  inner 
sphere  will  describe  circles  on  that  sphere  in  planes  perpen- 
dicular to  AA\  and  the  sides  of  the  polygon  themselves  will 
describe  portions  of  conical  surfacea  The  circumscribed  figure 
will  thus  be  greater  tlian  the  sphere  itself. 

Let  any  side,  as  BM,  touch  the  inner  circle  in  K,  and  let  K' 
be  the  point  of  contact  of  the  circle  with  B'M\ 

Then  the  circle  described  by  the  revolution  of  KK'  about 
AA'  is  the  boundary  in  one  plane  of  two  surfaces 

(1)  the  surface  formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  circular 
segment  KaK\  and 

3—2 
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(2)  the  sur&ce  formed  bj  the  revolution  of  the  part 
KB.,.A,..BK*  of  the  polygon. 

Now  the  second  surface  entirely  includes  the  first,  and  they 
are  both  concave  in  the  same  direction ; 

therefore  [Asswntptions,  4]  the  second  surface  is  greater 
than  the  first. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  portion  of  the  sur&ce  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  circle  on  KK'  as  diameter. 

Hence,  adding,  we  see  that  the  sv/rface  of  the  figure 
circumscribed  to  the  given  sphere  is  greater  than  tha;t  of  the 
sphere  itself 

Propofitioii  39. 

In  a  figure  circumscribed  to  a  sphere  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  previous  proposition  the  surface  is  equal  to  a  circle  the 
square  on  whose  radius  is  equal  to  AB {BB'  +  CO'  +...). 

For  the  figure  circumscribed  to  the  sphere  is  inscribed  in  a 
larger  sphere,  and  the  proof  of  Prop.  24  applies. 

Proposition  30. 

The  surface  of  afijgure  circumscribed  as  before  about  a  sphere 
is  greater  than  four  times  the  great  circle  of  the  sphere. 
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Let  AB,..A'.,.B'A  be  the  regular  polygon  of  4n  sides 
which  by  its  revolution  about  A  A'  describes  the  figure  circum- 
scribing the  sphere  of  which  amamf  is  a  great  circle.  Suppose 
aa\  AA!  to  be  in  one  straight  line. 

Let  i2  be  a  circle  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  circumscribed 
solid. 

Now    {BB'^'GG'^'...)\AA:^A'B\BA,  [as  in  Prop.  21] 

so  that  AB  (BB'  +  GC  +...)  =  ^^'  •  ^'B. 

Hence  (radius  of  R)  =  ^AA'.A'B  [Prop.  29] 

>A'B. 

But  A'B  =  20P,  where  P  is  the  point  in  which  AB  touches 
the  circle  ama!m\ 

Therefore    (radius  of  R)  >  (diameter  of  circle  ama'mf) ; 

whence  R,  and  therefore  the  surface  of  the  circumscribed  solid, 
is  greater  than  four  times  the  great  circle  of  the  given  sphere. 

Propofitioii  31. 

The  solid  of  revolution  circumscribed  as  before  about  a  sphere 
is  equal  to  a  cone  whose  hose  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  solid 
and  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  sphere. 

The  solid  is,  as  before,  a  solid  inscribed  in  a  larger  sphere ; 
and,  since  the  perpendicular  on  any  side  of  the  revolving  polygon 
is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  inner  sphere,  the  proposition  is 
identical  with  Prop.  26. 

Cor.  The  solid  circumscribed  about  the  smaller  sphere  is 
greater  than  four  tim£s  the  cone  whose  base  is  a  great  circle 
of  the  sphere  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  radium  of  ihe 
sphere. 

For,  since  the  sur&ce  of  the  solid  is  greater  than  four  times 
the  great  circle  of  the  inner  sphere  [Prop.  30],  the  cone  whose 
base  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  solid  and  whose  height  is  the 
radius  of  the  sphere  is  greater  than  four  times  the  cone  of 
the  same  height  which  has  the  great  circle  for  base.    [LemTna  1.] 

Hence,  by  the  proposition,  the  volume  of  the  solid  is  greater 
than  four  times  the  latter  cone. 
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Propoflftlon  33. 


If  a  regular  polygon  vtiih  4n  aides  be  inscribed  in  a  great 
circle  of  a  sphere,  as  ab...a'...b'a,  and  a  similar  polygon 
AB...A'...B'A  he  described  about  the  great  circle,  and  if  the 
polygons  revolve  with  the  great  circle  about  the  diamet^s  aa', 
AA'  respectively,  so  that  they  describe  the  surfaces  of  solid 
figures  inscribed  in  and  circumscribed  to  the  sphere  respectively, 
then 

(1)  the  surfaces  of  the  circumscribed  amd  inscribed  figures 
are  to  one  another  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  sides,  and 

(2)  the  figures  themselves  [i.e,  their  volumes]  are  in  the 
triplicate  ratio  of  Vteir  sides. 

(1)  Let  AA',  aa'  be  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  let 
MmOm'M'  be  a  diameter  at  right  angles  to  them. 


Join  BB',  GC, ...  and  bb',  cc',...  which  will  all  be  parallel 
to  one  another  and  MM'. 

Suppose  iZ,  iS  to  be  circles  such  that 

R  =  (surface  of  circamscribed  solid), 
8  =  (surfiice  of  inscribed  solid). 
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Then        (radius  of  Ry  =- AB{BB' -\'CC' +  ...)    [Prop.  29] 

(radius  of  Sy  =  ttb(W +  cc' +  ...).  [Prop.  24] 

And,  since  the  polygons  are  similar,  the  rectangles  in  these 
two  equations  are  similar,  and  are  therefore  in  the  ratio  of 

AB^ :  ab\ 
Hence 

(surface  of  circumscribed  solid)  :  (surface  of  inscribed  solid) 

^AB':ab\ 

(2)  Take  a  cone  V  whose  base  is  the  circle  R  and  whose 
height  is  equal  to  Oa,  and  a  cone  W  whose  base  is  the  circle  S 
and  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  perpendicular  from  0  on  ab, 
which  we  will  call  p. 

Then  F,  W  are  respectively  equal  to  the  volumes  of  the 
circumscribed  and  inscribed  figures.  [Props.  31,  26] 

Now,  since  the  polygons  are  similar, 

AB  :ab=:Oa:p 

=  (height  of  cone  V)  :  (height  of  cone  W) ; 

and,  as  shown  above,  the  bases  of  the  cones  (the  circles  R,  8) 
are  in  the  ratio  of  AB*  to  ab\ 

Therefore  F :  TT = AB* :  a6». 

Propoiitioii  33. 

The  surf  (ice  of  a/i\y  sphere  is  equal  to  four  times  the  grecttest 
circle  in  it. 

Let  C  be  a  circle  equal  to  four  times  the  great  circle. 

Then,  if  C  is  not  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  it  must 
either  be  less  or  greater. 

I.    Suppose  C  less  than  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 

It  is  then  possible  to  find  two  lines  fi,  %  of  which  fi  is  the 
greater,  such  that 

fi  :y<  (surface  of  sphere)  :  C.  [Prop.  2] 

Take  such  lines,  and  let  S  be  a  mean  proportional  between 
them. 
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Suppose  similar  regular  polygons  with  in  sides  circum- 
scribed about  and  inscribed  in  a  great  circle  such  that  the  ratio 
of  their  sides  is  less  than  the  ratio  fi  :  S,  [Prop.  3] 


fi 


Let  the  polygons  with  the  circle  revolve  together  about 
a  diameter  common  to  all,  describing  solids  of  revolution  as 
before. 

Then  (surface  of  outer  solid)  :  (surface  of  inner  solid) 

=  (side  of  outer)' :  (side  of  inner)*      [Prop.  32] 

<  /8' :  «•,  or  )8  :  7 

<  (surface  of  sphere)  :  (7,  a  fortiori. 

But  this  is  impossible,  since  the  sur&ce  of  the  circum- 
scribed solid  is  greater  than  that  of  the  sphere  [Prop.  28],  while 
the  surfSsice  of  the  inscribed  solid  is  less  than  C  [Prop.  25]. 

Therefore  C  is  not  less  than  the  surfeu^e  of  the  sphere. 

II.    Suppose  C  greater  than  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 

Take  lines  fi,  y,  of  which  /3  is  the  greater,  such  that 

13  :y<0  :  (surface  of  sphere). 

Circumscribe  and  inscribe  to  the  great  circle  similar  regular 
polygons^  as  before,  such  that  their  sides  are  in  a  ratio  less  than 
that  of  ^  to  &,  and  suppose  solids  of  revolution  generated  in  the 
usual  manner. 
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Then,  in  this  case, 

(surface  of  circumscribed  solid)  :  (surface  of  inscribed  solid) 

<  C :  (sur&ce  of  sphere). 

But  this  is  impossible,  because  the  surface  of  the  circum- 
scribed solid  is  greater  than  C  [Prop.  30],  while  the  surface  of 
the  inscribed  solid  is  less  than  that  of  the  sphere  [Prop.  23]. 

Thus  G  is  not  greater  than  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 

Therefore,  since  it  is  neither  greater  nor  less,  G  is  equal  to 
the  surface  of  the  sphere. 

Propoiitioii  34. 

Any  sphere  is  equcd  to  four  times  the  cone  which  has  its  base 
equal  to  the  greatest  circle  in  the  sphere  and  its  height  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  sphere. 

Let  the  sphere  be  that  of  which  a/malw!  is  a  great  circle. 

If  now  the  sphere  is  not  equal  to  four  times  the  cone 
described,  it  is  either  greater  or  less. 

I.  If  possible,  let  the  sphere  be  greater  than  four  times  the 
cone. 

Suppose  F  to  be  a  cone  whose  base  is  equal  to  four  times 
the  great  circle  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
sphere. 

Then,  by  hjrpothesis,  the  sphere  is  greater  than  F;  and  two 
lines  /9,  7  can  be  found  (of  which  fi  is  the  greater)  such  that 

/3  :  7  <  (volume  of  sphere)  :  F. 

Between  /3  and  7  place  two  arithmetic  means  S,  e. 

As  before,  let  similar  regular  polygons  with  sides  4n  in 
number  be  circumscribed  about  and  inscribed  in  the  great 
circle,  such  that  their  sides  are  in  a  ratio  less  than  /3  :  S. 

Imagine  the  diameter  aoi  of  the  circle  to  be  in  the  same 
straight  line  with  a  diameter  of  both  polygons,  and  imagine 
the  latter  to  revolve  with  the  circle  about  ad^  describing  the 
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surfaces  of  two  solids  of  revolution.    The  volumes  of  these  solids 
are  therefore  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  their  sides.        [Prop.  32] 

Thus  (vol.  of  outer  solid)  :  (vol.  of  inscribed  solid) 

<  )8" :  S*,  by  hypothesis, 

<  /3  :y,  a  fortiori  (since  ^  :  7  >  /S* :  8*)*, 

<  (volume  of  sphere)  :  F.  a  fortiori. 

But  this  is  impossible,  since  the  volume  of  the  circumscribed 


fi   « 


*  That  /9  :  7>^ :  8"   is  aBsamed  by  Arohimedes.      Eatooins  proveB  the 
property  in  his  commentary  as  foUows. 

Take  x  saoh  that  p  :  9^8  :  x, 

Thns  p-8:p=9-x:9 

and,  since  /3>9,  p-9>'8~x. 


Bat,  by  hypothesis. 
Therefore 


or 


8  :  x=ix  :  y, 

8-€>x~y. 
€-7>«-y; 


Again,  suppose 
and,  as  before,  we  have 
so  that,  a  fortiori. 

Therefore 
and,  since  x>e,  y>7. 

Now,  by  hypotheslB,  p,  9,  x,y  toe  in  continued  proportion ; 
therefore  /9^  :  fi=p  :  y 

<p:y. 
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solid  is  greater  than  that  of  the  sphere  [Prop.  28],  while  the 
volume  of  the  inscribed  solid  is  less  than  V  [Prop.  27]. ; 

Hence  the  sphere  is  not  greater  than  F,  or  four  times  the 
cone  described  in  the  enunciation. 

II.    If  possible,  let  the  sphere  be  less  than  V. 

In  this  case  we  take  /9,  7  (/9  being  the  greater)  such  that 

fi  :y<V:  (volume  of  sphere). 

The  rest  of  the  construction  and  proof  proceeding  as  before, 
we  have  finally 

(volume  of  outer  solid)  :  (volume  of  inscribed  solid) 

<  V :  (volume  of  sphere). 

But  this  is  impoasible,  because  the  volume  of  the  outer 
solid  is  greater  than  V  [Prop.  31,  Cor.],  and  the  volume  of  the 
inscribed  solid  is  less  than  the  volume  of  the  sphere. 

Hence  the  sphere  is  not  less  than  V. 

Since  then  the  sphere  is  neither  less  nor  greater  than  V,  it 
is  equal  to  V,  or  to  four  times  the  cone  described  in  the  enun- 
ciation. 

Cor.  From  what  has  been  proved  it  follows  that  every 
cylinder  whose  base  is  the  greatest  circle  in  a  sphere  a/nd  whose 
height  is  equal  to  the  diameter,  of  the  sphere  is  \  of  the  sphere, 
and  its  surface  together  with  its  bases  is  ^  of  the  surface  of  the 
sphere. 

For  the  cylinder  is  three  times  the  cone  with  the  same 
base  and  height  [Eucl.  xii.  10],  i.e.  six  times  the  cone  with 
the  same  base  and  with  height  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
sphere. 

But  the  sphere  is  four  times  the  latter  cone  [Prop.  34]. 
Therefore  the  cylinder  is  |  of  the  sphere. 

Again,  the  surface  of  a  cylinder  (excluding  the  bases)  is 
equal  to  a  circle  whose  radius  is  a  mean  proportional  between 
the  height  of  the  cylinder  and  the  diameter  of  its  base 
[Prop.  13]. 
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In  this  case  the  height  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  base 
and  therefore  the  circle  is  that  whose  radius  is  the  diameter  of 
the  sphere,  or  a  circle  equal  to  four  times  the  great  circle  of 
the  sphere. 

Therefore  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  with  the  bases  is  equal 
to  six  times  the  great  circle. 

And  the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  four  times  the  great  circle 
[Prop.  83] ;  whence 

(sur£a*ce  of  cylinder  with  bases)  »  f .  (surface  of  sphere). 

Propofitioii  35. 

If  in  a  segment  of  a  circle  LAL'  (where  A  is  the  middle 
point  of  the  arc)  a  polygon  LK...A...K'L'  be  inscribed  of  which 
LU  is  one  side,  while  the  other  sides  are  2n  in  number  and  all 
equal,  and  if  the  polygon  revolve  with  the  segment  about  the 
diameter  AM,  generating  a  solid  figure  inscribed  in  a  segment  of 
a  sphere,  then  the  surface  of  the  inscribed  solid  is  equal  to  a 
circle  the  square  on  whose  radius  is  equal  to  the  rectangle 

AB(BB'  +  CC'+...  +  KK'  +  ^^-y 


The  surface  of  the  inscribed  figure  is  made  up  of  portions  of 
surfaces  of  cones. 
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If  we  take  these  successively,  the  surface  of  the  cone  BAB' 
is  equal  to  a  circle  whose  radius  is 

^AB .  ^BB\  [Prop.  14] 

The  surface  of  the  frastum  of  a  cone  BGC'B'  is  equal  to 
a  circle  whose  radius  is 


^/ 


^SBB'  +  GG\^  [Prop.  16] 

and  so  on. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  and  adding,  we  find,  since  circles 
are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  their  radii,  that  the 
surface  of  the  inscribed  figure  is  equal  to  a  circle  whose  radius 
is 


^ 


AB(BB'  +  CC'+...  +  KK'-{-^-y 


Propofitioii  36. 


The  8u/rface  of  the  figure  inscribed  as  before  in  the  segment 
of  a  sphere  is  less  than  that  of  the  segment  of  the  sphere. 

This  is  clear,  because  the  circular  base  of  the  segment  is  a 
common  boundary  of  each  of  two  surfaces,  of  which  one,  the 
segment,  includes  the  other,  the  solid,  while  both  are  concave 
in  the  same  direction  [Assumptions,  4]. 


Propofitioii  37. 

The  surfaces  of  the  solid  figure  inscribed  in  the  segment  of  the 
sphere  by  the  revolution  of  LK. ..A.. .K'L*  about  AM  is  less  than 
a  circle  with  radius  equal  to  AL, 

Let  the  diameter  AM  meet  the  circle  of  which  LAL'  is  a 
segment  again  in  A\    Join  A'B, 

As  in  Prop.  35,  the  surface  of  the  inscribed  solid  is  equal  to 
a  circle  the  square  on  whose  radius  is 

AB{BB'  +  CC'^.,.  +  KK'  +  LM), 
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=  A'B .  AM 
<  A' A .  AM 
<AL\ 


[Prop.  22] 


B^===^ 

"■^=^ 

=5^  B' 

,/ 

A/ 
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Hence  the  surface  of  the  inscribed  solid  is  less  than  the 
circle  whose  radius  is  AL, 


Proposltioii  38. 

The  solid  figure  described  as  before  in  a  segment  of  a  sphere 
less  than  a  hemisphere,  together  with  the  cone  whose  base  is  ike 
Ixise  of  the  segment  and  whose  apex  is  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 
is  equal  to  a  cone  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the 
inscribed  solid  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  perpendicular 
from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  on  any  side  of  the  polygon. 

Let  0  be  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  p  the  length  of  the 
perpendicular  from  0  on  AB. 

Suppose  cones  described  with  0  as  apex,  and  with  the 
circles  on  BB\  CC\ ...  as  diameters  as  bases. 

Then  the  rhombus  OBAB'  is  equal  to  a  cone  whose  base  is 
equal  to  the  surface  of  the  cone  BAB\  and  whose  height  vap. 

[Prop.  18] 

Again,  if  CJB,  G'B'  meet  in  T,  the  solid  described  by  the 
triangle  BOG  as  the  polygon  revolves  about  ilO  is  the  difference 
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between  the  rhombi  OCTC  and  OBTB\  and  is  therefore  equal 
to  a  cone  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  frustum 
BCC'B'  and  whose  height  is  p.  [Prop.  20] 

Similarly  for  the  part  of  the  solid  described  by  the  triangle 
COD  as  the  polygon  revolves ;  and  so  on. 


»'•*.- 
I 


,-' '      !A    ^^^. 


Hence,  by  addition,  the  solid  figure  inscribed  in  the  segment 
together  with  the  cone  OLL'  is  equal  to  a  cone  whose  base  is 
the  surface  of  the  inscribed  solid  and  whose  height  is  p. 

Cor.  The  cone  whose  hose  is  a  circle  with  radios  equal  to 
AL  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  radiums  of  the  sphere  is 
greater  titan  the  sum  of  the  inscribed  solid  and  the  cone  OLL'. 

For,  by  the  proposition,  the  inscribed  solid  together  with 
the  cone  OLL'  is  equal  to  a  cone  with  ba^e  equal  to  the  surfiEtce 
of  the  solid  and  with  height  p. 

This  latter  cone  is  less  than  a  cone  with  height  equal  to  OA 
and  with  base  equal  to  the  circle  whose  radius  is  AL,  because 
the  height  p  is  less  than  OA,  while  the  sur£etce  of  the  solid  is 
less  than  a  circle  with  radius  AL,  [Prop.  37] 


Proposition  39. 

Let  lal'  be  a  segment  of  a  great  circle  of  a  sphere,  being  less 
than  a  semicircle.  Let  0  be  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  join 
01,  or.  Suppose  a  polygon  circumscribed  about  the  sector  Olai' 
such  that  its  sides,  excluding  the  two  radii,  are  2n  in  number 
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and  all  equal, as  LK, ...  BA,  AB\.,, K'L' \  and  let  OA  be  that 
radius  of  the  great  circle  which  bisects  the  segment  l(d\ 

The  circle  circumscribing  the  polygon  will  then  have  the 
same  centre  0  as  the  given  great  circle. 

Now  suppose  the  polygon  and  the  two  circles  to  revolve 
together  about  OA.    The  two  circles  will  describe  spheres,  the 


angular  points  except  A  will  describe  circles  on  the  outer 
sphere,  with  diameters  JBjB'  etc.,  the  points  of  contact  of  the 
sides  with  the  inner  segment  will  describe  circles  on  the  inner 
sphere,  the  sides  themselves  will  describe  the  surfisu^es  of  cones 
or  frusta  of  cones,  and  the  whole  figure  circumscribed  to  the 
segment  of  the  inner  sphere  by  the  revolution  of  the  equal 
sides  of  the  polygon  will  have  for  its  base  the  circle  on  LL' 
as  diameter. 

Tht  surface  of  the  solid  figure  so  circumscribed  about  the 
sector  of  the  sphere  [excluding  its  base"]  will  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  segment  of  the  sphere  whose  base  is  the  circle  on  W  as 
diameter. 

For  draw  the  tangents  IT,  VT  to  the  inner  segment  at  Z,  V, 
These  with  the  sides  of  the  polygon  will  describe  by  their 
revolution  a  solid  whose  surface  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
segment  [AssumptumSy  4]. 

But  the  surface  described  by  the  revolution  of  IT  is  less 
than  that  described  by  the  revolution  of  LT,  since  the  angle  TIL 
is  a  right  angle,  and  therefore  LT  >  IT. 

Hence,  a /or^toW,  the  surface  described  hy  LK,,,A,,,K'L' 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  segment. 
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Cor.  The  surface  of  the  figure  so  described  about  ihe  sector 
of  the  sphere  is  equal  to  a  circle  the  square  on  whose  radius 
is  equal  to  the  recta/ngle 

For  the  ciicumscribed  figure  is  inscribed  in  the  outer  sphere, 
and  the  proof  of  Prop.  35  therefore  applies. 


Proposition  40. 

The  surfaces  of  tiie  figure  circumscribed  to  the  sector  as  before 
is  greater  than  a  circle  whose  radius  is  equal  to  al. 

Let  the  diameter  AaO  meet  the  great  circle  and  the  circle 
circumscribing  the  revolving  polygon  again  in  a\  A\  Join 
A'B,  and  let  ON  be  drawn  to  N,  the  point  of  contact  of  AB 
with  the  inner  circle. 
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Now,  by  Prop.  39,  Cor.,  the  surface  of  the  solid  figure 
circumscribed  to  the  sector  OlAV  is  equal  to  a  circle  the  square 
on  whose  radius  is  equal  to  the  rectangle 

But  this  rectangle  is  equal  to  A' B.AM  [as  in  Prop.  22]. 

H.  A.  4 
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Next,  since  AL',  al'  are  parallel,  the  triangles  AML\  wmX 
are  similar.    And  AL'  >  aV ;  therefore  AM>  am. 

Also  A'B^WN^aa'. 

Therefore  A'B .  AM  >  am ,  aa! 

>al'*. 

Hence  the  surfiuse  of  the  solid  figure  circumscribed  to  the 
sector  is  greater  than  a  circle  whose  radius  is  equal  to  ai\  or  al. 

Cor.  1.  Hie  volwrm  of  the  figure  circwmscribed  ahcmt  the 
sector  together  with  the  cone  whose  apex  is  0  and  base  the  circle 
on  LL  as  diameter,  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  a  cone  whose  base 
is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  circumscribed  figure  and  whose 
height  is  ON. 

For  the  figure  is  inscribed  in  the  outer  sphere  which  has  the 
same  centre  as  the  inner.     Hence  the  proof  of  Prop.  38  applies. 

Cor.  2.  The  volums  of  the  circumscribed  fi^re  with  the  cone 
OLL  is  greaier  tha/n  the  cone  whose  base  is  a  circle  with  radius 
equal  to  al  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  radius  (Oa)  of  the 
inner  sphere* 

For  the  volume  of  the  figure  with  the  cone  OLL'  is  equal  to 
a  cone  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  figure  and 
whose  height  is  equal  to  ON, 

And  the  surface  of  the  figure  is  greater  than  a  circle  with 
radius  equal  to  al  [Prop.  40],  while  the  heights  Oa,  ON  are 
equal. 

Proposition  41. 

Let  lal'  be  a  segment  of  a  great  circle  of  a  sphere  which  is 
less  than  a  semicircle. 

Suppose  a  polygon  inscribed  in  the  sector  OlaV  such  that 
the  sides  Ik,.,, ba,  ah',  .,,hfV  are  2n  in  number  and  all  equal. 
Let  a  similar  polygon  be  circumscribed  about  the  sector  so  that 
its  sides  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  first  polygon ;  and  draw 
the  circle  circumscribing  the  outer  polygon. 

Now  let  the  polygons  and  circles  revolve  together  about 
OaA,  the  radius  bisecting  the  segment  lal'. 
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Then  (1)  ^  surfcboea  of  the  ovter  and  inner  solids  of  revolution 
so  described  are  in  the  ratio  ofAB*  to  ah\  and  (2)  their  volumes 
together  with  the  corresponding  cones  with  the  same  base  and 
with  apex  0  in  each  case  are  as  AB*  to  ah\ 


(1)  For  the  surfaces  are  equal  to  circles  the  squares  on 
whose  radii  are  equal  respectively  to 

AB(bB'  +  CG'  +  ...+KK'  +  ^), 

[Prop.  39,  Cor.] 
and  ah(bb'  +  c</  +  ...+kif'^^y  [Prop.  35] 

But  these  rectangles  are  in  the  ratio  of  AB*  to  ab\  Therefore 
so  are  the  surfaces. 

(2)  Let  OnN  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  ab  and  AB;  and 
suppose  the  circles  which  are  equal  to  the  surfaces  of  the  outer 
and  inner  solids  of  revolution  to  be  denoted  by  S,  s  respectively. 

Now  the  volume  of  the  circumscribed  solid  together  with 
the  cone  OLL'  is  equal  to  a  cone  whose  base  is  S  and  whose 
height  is  ON  [Prop.  40,  Cor.  1]. 

And  the  volume  of  the  inscribed  figure  with  the  cone  OW  is 
equal  to  a  cone  with  base  s  and  height  On  [Prop.  38]. 

But  flf :  «  =  AB^ :  ah\ 

and  ON:On  =  AB:  ab. 

Therefore  the  volume  of  the  circumscribed  solid  together  with 
the  cone  OLL'  is  to  the  volume  of  the  inscribed  solid  together 
with  the  cone  OW  as  AB*  is  to  ah*  [Lemma  5]. 

4—2 
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Proposition  49. 

If  laV  he  a  segment  of  a  sphere  less  than  a  hemisphere  and 
Oa  the  raditu  perpendicular  to  the  base  of  the  segment,  the 
surface  of  the  segment  is  equal  to  a  circle  whose  radius  is  equal 
to  al. 

Let  i2  be  a  circle  whose  radius  is  equal  to  al.  Then  the 
surface  of  the  segment,  which  we  will  call  S,  must,  if  it  be  not 
equal  to  R,  be  either  greater  or  less  than  R. 


I.    Suppose,  if  possible,  S>R 

Let  lal*  be  a  segment  of  a  great  circle  which  is  less  than  a 
semicircle.  Join  01,  01' ,  and  let  similar  polygons  with  2n  equal 
sides  be  circumscribed  and  inscribed  to  the  sector,  as  in  the 
previous  propositions,  but  such  that 

(circumscribed  polygon)  :  (inscribed  polygon) <S  :  R. 

[Prop.  6] 

Let  the  polygons  now  revolve  with  the  segment  about  OaA, 
generating  solids  of  revolution  circumscribed  and  inscribed  to 
the  segment  of  the  sphere. 

Then 

(surfieu^e  of  outer  solid)  :  (sur&ce  of  inner  solid) 

=  AB* :  ab*  [Prop.  41] 

=  (circumscribed  polygon)  :  (inscribed  polygon) 

<S :  R,hy  hypothesis. 

But  the  sur£sM^  of  the  outer  solid  is  greater  than  S  [Prop.  39]. 
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Therefore  the  surface  of  the  inner  solid  is  greater  than  R ; 
which  is  impossible,  by  Prop.  37. 

II.    Suppose,  if  possible,  8<R. 

In  this  case  we  circumscribe  and  inscribe  polygons  such  that 
their  ratio  is  less  than  R:  S\  and  we  arrive  at  the  result  that 

(surfieu^e  of  outer  solid)  :  (sur&ce  of  inner  solid) 

<R:8. 

But  the  surfieu^e  of  the  outer  solid  is  greater  than  R  [Prop.  40]. 
Therefore  the  sur&ce  of  the  inner  solid  is  greater  than  8 :  which 
is  impossible  [Prop.  36]. 

Hence,  since  8  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  R, 

8^R 

Propoiltion  43. 

Etfen  if  the  segment  of  the  sphere  is  greater  than  a  hemisphere^ 
its  surface  is  stUl  equal  to  a  circle  whose  radius  is  equal  to  oL 

For  let  lalW  be  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  a^'  being  the 
diameter  perpendicular  to  ir ;  and  let 
la'l'  be  a  segment  less  than  a  semi- 
circle. 

Then,  by  Prop.  42,  the  surfetce  of 
the  segment  laT  of  the  sphere  is 
equal  to  a  circle  with  radius  equal  to 
al. 

Also  the  sui&ce  of  the  whole 
sphere  is  equal  to  a  circle  with  radius 
equal  to  <Mf  [Prop.  33]. 

But  a>a^*  —  aV  =^  al\  and  circles  are  to  one  another  as  the 
squares  on  their  radii 

Therefore  the  surface  of  the  segment  Uil\  being  the  difference 
between  the  surfiEtces  of  the  sphere  and  of  la'l\  is  equal  to  a 
circle  with  radius  equal  to  al. 
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Propoeition  44. 

The  volume  of  cmy  sector  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  a  cone  whose 
base  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  segment  of  tiie  sphere  included 
in  the  sector,  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
sphere. 

Let  i2  be  a  cone  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the 
segment  laV  of  a  sphere  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  radius 
of  the  sphere ;  and  let  S  be  the  volume  of  the  sector  OlaV, 


8- 

«- 
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Then,  if  /S  is  not  equal  to  R,  it  must  be  either  greater  or 


less. 

I.    Suppose,  if  possible,  that  S>R. 

Find  two  straight  lines  fi,  y,  of  which  fi  is  the  greater,  such 
that 

fi:y<8:R; 

and  let  5,  e  be  two  arithmetic  means  between  /9,  7. 

Let  lal'  be  a  segment  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere. 
Join  OZ,  or,  and  let  similar  polygons  with  2n  equal  sides  be 
circumscribed  and  inscribed  to  the  sector  of  the  circle  as  before, 
but  such  that  their  sides  are  in  a  ratio  less  than  /3  :  S. 
[Prop.  4]. 
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Then  let  the  two  polygons  revolve  with  the  segment  about 
OaA,  generating  two  solids  of  revolution. 

Denoting  the  volumes  of  these  solids  by  V,  v  respectively, 
we  have 

(  V  +  cone  OLL')  :  {v  +  cone  Oil')  =  AB* :  oi*        [Prop.  41] 

<  13  :yy  a  fortiori*, 
<S :  R,hy  hypothesis. 

Now  (F+  cone  OLL')  >  S, 

Therefore  also  (v  +  cone  OIV)  >  R. 

But  this  is  impossible,  by  Prop.  38,  Cor.  combined  with  Props. 
42,43. 

Hence  8:!^R. 

II.    Suppose,  if  possible,  that  S<  R. 
In  this  case  we  take  /9,  7  such  that 

fi:y<R:S, 
and  the  rest  of  the  construction  proceeds  as  before. 
We  thus  obtain  the  relation 

(F+  cone  OLL)  :  (v  +  cone  OW) <R:S. 
Now  (v  +  cone  Oil')  <  8, 

Therefore  (  V  +  cone  OLL')  <  R ; 

which  is  impossible,  by  Prop.  40,  Cor.  2  combined  with  Props. 
42,43. 

Since  then  S  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  R, 

8=R. 

*  Cf.  note  on  Prop.  84,  p.  42.. 
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"  Archimedes  to  Dositheus  greeting. 

On  a  former  occasion  you  asked  me  to  write  out  the  proofe  of 
the  problems  the  enunciations  of  which  I  had  myself  sent  to 
Conon.  In  point  of  fact  they  depend  for  the  most  part  on  the 
theorems  of  which  I  have  already  sent  you  the  demonstrations, 
namely  (1)  that  the  sur&ce  of  any  sphere  is  four  times  the 
greatest  circle  in  the  sphere,  (2)  that  the  surface  of  any 
segment  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  a  circle  whose  radius  is  equal 
to  the  straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  of  the  segment  to 
the  circumference  of  its  base,  (3)  that  the  cylinder  whose  base 
is  the  greatest  circle  in  any  sphere  and  whose  height  is  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  is  itself  in  magnitude  half  as 
large  again  as  the  sphere,  while  its  surfetce  [including  the  two 
bases]  is  half  as  large  again  as  the  surfieu^  of  the  sphere,  and 
(4)  that  any  solid  sector  is  equal  to  a  cone  whose  base  is  the 
circle  which  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  segment  of  the  sphere 
included  in  the  sector,  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  radius 
of  the  sphere.  Such  then  of  the  theorems  and  problems  as 
depend  on  these  theorems  I  have  written  out  in  the  book 
which  I  send  herewith ;  those  which  are  discovered  by  means 
of  a  difiPerent  sort  of  investigation,  those  namely  which  relate 
to  spirals  and  the  conoids,  I  will  endeavour  to  send  you  soon. 
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The  first  of  the  problems  was  as  follows :  Oiven  a  sphere,  to 
find  a  plane  area  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 

The  solution  of  this  is  obvious  from  the  theorems  aforesaid. 
For  four  times  the  greatest  circle  in  the  sphere  is  both  a  plane 
area  and  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 

The  second  problem  was  the  following." 

Propoiltion  1.    (Problem.) 

Oiven  a  cone  or  a  cylinder,  to  find  a  sphere  equal  to  the  cone 
or  to  the  cylinder. 

If  V  be  the  given  cone  or  cylinder,  we  can  make  a  cylinder 
equal  to  f  F.  Let  this  cylinder  be  the  cylinder  whose  base 
is  the  circle  on  AB  as  diameter  and  whose  height  is  OD, 

Now,  if  we  could  make  another  cylinder,  equal  to  the 
cylinder  (OD)  but  such  that  its  height  is  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  its  base,  the  problem  would  be  solved,  because  this  latter 
cylinder  would  be  equal  to  f  F,  and  the  sphere  whose  diameter 
is  equal  to  the  height  (or  to  the  diameter  of  the  base)  of  the 
same  cylinder  would  then  be  the  sphere  required  [I.  84,  Cor.]. 


M 


N 


Suppose  the  problem  solved,  and  let  the  cylinder  (CO)  be 
equal  to  the  cylinder  (OD),  while  EF,  the  diameter  of  the  base, 
is  equal  to  the  height  CO. 
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Then»  since  in  equal  cylinders  the  heights  and  bases  are 
reciprocally  proportional, 

=  EF:  OD (1). 

Suppose  MN  to  be  such  a  line  that 

Sr^AB.MN (2). 

Hence  ABxEF^EF:  MN, 

and,  combining  (1)  and  (2),  we  have 

ABiMN^EFiOD, 

or  ABiEF^MNiOD. 

Therefore        AB  :  EF=EF :  MN^MN  :  OD, 

and  EF,  MN  are  two  mean  propartionale  between  AB,  OD. 

The  synthesis  of  the  problem  is  therefore  as  follows.  Take 
two  mean  proportionals  EF,  MN  between  AB  and  OD,  and 
describe  a  cylinder  whose  base  is  a  circle  on  EF  as  diameter 
and  whose  height  CO  is  equal  to  EF. 

Then,  since 

AB  :  EF^EF :  MN=MN  :  OD, 

Er^AB.MN, 

and  therefore  AB^ :  EF"  ^AB.MN 

^EF'.OD 

^CGiOD; 

whence  the  bases  of  the  two  cylinders  (OD),  (CO)  are  recipro- 
cally proportional  to  their  heights. 

Therefore  the  cylinders  are  equal,  and  it  follows  that 

cylinder  (CG)  =  I F. 

The  sphere  on  EF  as  diameter  is  therefore  the  sphere 
required,  being  equal  to  F. 
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Propoiltion  9. 

If  BAR  he  a  segment  of  a  sphere,  BR  a  diameter  of  the 
hose  of  the  segment,  and  0  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  if  AA' 
he  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  hisecting  BR  in  M,  then  the  voht/me 
of  the  segment  is  equal  to  that  of  a  cone  whose  hose  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  segment  and  whose  height  is  h,  where 

h:AM=OA'  +  A'M:A'M. 

Measure  MH  along  MA  equal  to  h,  and  MH*  along  MA' 
equal  to  h\  where 

h'lA'M^OA-^AMiAM. 

Suppose  the  three  cones  constructed  which  have  0,  H 
H'  for  their  apices  and  the  base  {BR)  of  the  segment  for  their 
common  base.    Join  AB,  A'B, 


Let  (7  be  a  cone  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the 
segment  BAR  of  the  sphere,  Le.  to  a  circle  with  radius  equal 
to  AB  [I.  42],  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  OA, 

Then  the  cone  Cis  equal  to  the  solid  sector  OBAR  [I.  44]. 

Now,  since    HM  :  MA  =  OA'  +  A'M :  A'M, 

dividends  HA  :  AM^  OA  :  A'M, 

and,  alternately,  HA  :  AO  ^  AM  :  MA\ 

so  that 

HOiOA^AA'iA'M 

=  AB* :  BM* 

=s  (base  of  cone  0)  :  (circle  on  BR  as  diameter). 
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But  OA  is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  cone  (7;  therefore,  since 
cones  are  equal  if  their  bases  and  heights  are  reciprocally 
proportional,  it  follows  that  the  cone  C  (or  the  solid  sector 
OBAR)  is  equal  to  a  cone  whose  base  is  the  circle  on  BR  as 
diameter  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  OH. 

And  this  latter  cone  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  two  others 
having  the  same  base  and  with  heights  OJIf,  MH,  i.e.  to  the 
solid  rhombus  OBHR. 

Hence  the  sector  OBAR  is  equal  to  the  rhombus  OBHR, 

Taking  away  the  common  part,  the  cone  OBR, 

the  segment  BAB'  —  the  cone  HBR. 
Similarly,  by  the  same  method,  we  can  prove  that 

the  segment  BA'F  =  the  cone  H'BR. 

Alternative  proof  of  the  latter  property. 

Suppose  D  to  be  a  cone  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  surface 
of  the  whole  sphere  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  OA. 

Thus  D  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  sphere.         [I.  38,  34] 

Now,  since    OA'  +  A'M :  A'M  =  HM :  MA, 

dividendo  and  alterrumdo,  as  before, 

OAiAH^A'MiMA. 

Again,  since       E'M :  MA' -- OA  +  AM :  AM, 

H'A'  lOA^A'MiMA 

=  OA  :  AH,  from  above. 

Componendo,  HV  :  OA  =  OH:  HA (1). 

Alternately,         H'OiOH^OA  :  AH (2), 

and,  componendo,      HH' :  HO  =  OH  :  HA, 

^H'O  :  Oil,  from  (1), 

whence  HH\OA=^H'O.OH (3). 

Next,  since  H'O  :OH  =  OA:  AH,  by  (2), 

=  A'M :  MA, 

(H'O  +  OHy  :  H'O.  OH ^ (A'M -^^ MAY  :  A'M. MA, 
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whence,  by  means  of  (3), 

HH'^ :  HE' .  OA  =  AA'^ :  A'M.  MA, 

or  EH' :  OA  =  AA'^ :  BJiP. 

Now  the  cone  D,  which  is  equal  to  the  sphere,  has  for  its  base 
a  circle  whose  radius  is  equal  to  AA\  and  for  its  height  a  line 
equal  to  OA. 

Hence  this  cone  D  is  equal  to  a  cone  whose  base  is  the  circle 
on  BB'  as  diameter  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  EH' ; 

therefore        the  cone  D  =  the  rhombus  EBE'B\ 

or  the  rhombus  EBE'B'  =  the  sphere. 

But  the  segment  BAB*  =  the  cone  EBB' ; 

therefore  the  remaining  segment  BA'B'  =s  the  cone  E'BB', 

Cor.  The  segment  BAB'  ie  to  a  cone  with  the  same  hose  and 
equal  height  in  the  ratio  of  OA'  -f  A'M  to  A'M. 

Proposition  3.    (Problem.)  * 

To  cut  a  given  sphere  by  a  plans  so  that  the  surfaces  of  the 
segments  may  have  to  one  another  a  given  ratio. 

Suppose  the  problem  solved.  Let  AA'  be  a  diameter  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  sphere,  and  suppose  that  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  AA'  cuts  the  plane  of  the  great  circle  in  the  straight 


line  BB',  and  AA'  in  if,  and  that  it  divides  the  sphere  so  that 
the  surface  of  the  segment  BAB'  has  to  the  sur£sM^  of  the 
segment  BA'B'  the  given  ratio. 
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Now  these  surfaces  are  respectively  equal  to  circles  with 
radii  equal  to  AB,  A'B  [I.  42,  43]. 

Hence  the  ratio  AB* :  il'-B'  is  equal  to  the  given  ratio,  i.e. 
AM  is  to  MA'  in  the  given  ratio. 

Accordingly  the  synthesis  proceeds  as  follows. 

If  jff  :  jBT  be  the  given  ratio,  divide  AA'  in  M  so  that 

AM:MA'^H:K. 

Then  AM  :  MA'  =  AB^ :  A'B* 

=  (circle  with  radius  AB)  :  (circle  with  radius  A'B) 

=  (surface  of  segment  BAB')  :  (surface  of  segment  BA'B'). 

Thus  the  ratio  of  the  surfaces  of  the  segments  is  equal  to 
the  ratio  H  :  K, 

Propoiltion  4.    (Problem.) 

To  cut  a  given  sphere  by  a  plane  so  that  the  volumes  of  the 
segments  are  to  one  another  in  a  given  rcUio, 

Suppose  the  problem  solved,  and  let  the  required  plane  cut 
the  great  circle  ABA'  at  right  angles  in  the  line  BB\  Let 
AA'  be  that  diameter  of  the  great  circle  which  bisects  BB'  at 
right  angles  (in  M),  and  let  0  be  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 


Take  H  on  OA  produced,  and  H'  on  OA'  produced,  such 


that 

OA'  +  A'M  :  A'M^  EM :  MA,. 

and  OA-^AMiAM^^H'MiMA' 

Join  BE,  B'E,  BE',  B'E'. 


.(1), 
.(2). 
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Then  the  cones  HBB\  H'BB'  are  respectively  equal  to  the 
segments  BAB\  BA'W  of  the  sphere  [Prop.  2]. 

Hence  the  ratio  of  the  cones,  and  therefore  of  their  altitudes, 
is  given,  i.e. 

HM :  if'ilf  =  the  given  ratio (3). 

We  have  now  three  equations  (1),  (2),  (3),  in  which  there 
appear  three  as  yet  undetermined  points  Jf,  H^  W  \  and  it  is 
first  necessary  to  find,  by  means  of  them,  another  equation  in 
which  only  one  of  these  points  ( Jf)  appears,  ie.  we  have,  so  to 
speak,  to  eliminate  H,  H\ 

Now,  from  (3),  it  is  clear  that  HH' :  H'M  ia  also  a  given 
ratio ;  and  Archimedes'  method  of  elimination  is,  first,  to  find 
values  for  each  of  the  ratios  A'H' :  H'M  and  HH' :  H'A'  which 
are  alike  independent  of  J7,  H\  and  then,  secondly,  to  equate 
the  ratio  compounded  of  these  two  ratios  to  the  known  value 
of  the  ratio  HH' :  H'M. 

(a)    To  find  such  a  value  for  A'H' :  H'M. 

It  is  at  once  clear  from  equation  (2)  above  that 

A'H':H'M^OA:OA+AM (4). 

(6)     To  find  such  a  value  for  HH' :  A'H\ 

From  (1)  we  derive 

A'M  :  MA  =  OA'-hA'M:  HM 

^OA'iAH (5); 

and,  from  (2),      A'M :  MA  =  H'M  :  OA  +  AM 

^A'H'iOA (6). 

Thus  HA:AO--OA':A'H', 

whence  OH  :  OA'  =  OH' :  A'H', 

or  OHiOH'^OA'iA'H'. 

It  follows  that 

HH'iOH'^OH'iA'H', 

or  HH'.H'A'^OH\ 

Therefore     HH' :  H'A'  =  OH'* :  H'A'* 

=  A  A'* :  A'M\  by  means  of  (6) 


^ 
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(c)  To  express  the  ratios  A'H' :  H'M  and  HH' :  H'M  more 
simply  we  make  the  following  construction.  Produce  OA  to  D 
so  that  OA  ^AD.  {D  will  lie  beyond  H,  for  A'M>MA,  and 
therefore,  by  (5),  OA  >AH.) 

Then  A'H' :  H'M^  OA:OA+  AM 

=  AD  I  DM (7). 

Now  divide  AD  at  E  so  that 

HH'iH'M  =  AD:DE (8). 

Thus,  using  equations  (8),  (7)  and  the  value  of  HH' :  H'A' 
above  found,  we  have 

ADiDE^HH'.H'M 

=  {HH' :  H'A') .  {A'H' :  H'M) 

=  {AA*^  :  A'M') .  {AD  :  DM). 

But  AD  :  DE^{DM:DE).(AD  :  DJlf). 

Therefore  JfZ> :  DE^AA'^ :  A'AP (9). 

And  D  is  given,  since  AD^  OA.    Also  AD  :  Dj^  (being  equal 
to  HH' :  H'M)  ia  a  given  ratio.    Therefore  DE  is  given. 

Hence  the  problem  rediicee  itself  to  the  problem  of  dividing 
A^D  into  two  parts  at  M  so  that 

MD  :  (a  given  length)  =  (a  given  area)  :  A'M\ 

Archimedes  adds:  '*If  the  problem  is  propounded  in  this 
general  form,  it  requires  a  Biopurfio^  [i.e.  it  is  necessary  to 
investigate  the  limits  of  possibility],  but,  if  there  be  added  the 
conditions  subsisting  in  the  present  case,  it  does  not  require  a 
Siopia-fio^." 

In  the  present  case  the  problem  is : 

Qiven  a  straight  line  A' A  produced  to  D  so  that  A' A  »  2AD, 
and  given  a  point  E  on  AD,  to  cut  A  A'  in  a  point  M  so  that 

AA'^'.A'M^^MD'.DE. 

*'  And  the  analysis  and  S3nithesis  of  both  problems  will  be 
given  at  the  end*." 

The  sjmthesis  of  the  main  problem  will  be  as  follows.  Let 
R:8  he  the  given  ratio,  R  being  less  than  S.    AA'  being  a 

*  See  the  note  foUowing  this  proposition. 
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diameter  of  a  great  circle,  and  0  the  centre,  produce  OA  to  D 
so  that  OA  ^AD,  and  divide  AD  in  E  so  that 

AE:ED  =  R:8. 

Then  cut  AA'  in  M  so  that 

MD  :  DE  ^  AA"* :  A'iP. 

Through  M  erect  a  plane  perpendicular  to  AA';  this  plane 
will  then  divide  the  sphere  into  segments  which  will  be  to  one 
another  as  i2  to  £f. 

Take  H  on  A' A  pi*oduced,  and  H'  on  AA'  produced,  so  that 

OA'  +  A'M:A'M^HM:MA, (1), 

OA  +  AM:  AM^  H'M  :  MA' (2). 

We  have  then  to  show  that 

HM  :  MH'  =  R:  S,  or  AE  :  ED. 
(a)    We  first  find  the  value  of  HH' :  H'A'  as  follows. 
As  was  shown  in  the  analysis  (6), 

HH'.H'A'^OH'^, 
or  HE' :  H'A'  =  OH'' :  H'A'' 

^AA'^iA'M' 
=  MD  :  DE,  by  construction. 
{ff)    Next  we  have 

H'A':  H'M ^  OA:OA^-AM 
=  AD :  DM. 
Therefore      HH' :  H'M  =  (HH' :  H'A') .  (H'A' :  H'M) 

:={MD:DE).(AD:DM) 
=  AD:DE, 
whence  HM  :  MH'  ^AEiED 

=  R:  S.  Q.  E.  D. 


Note.  The  solution  of  the  subsidiary  problem  to  which  the 
original  problem  of  Prop.  4  is  reduced,  and  of  which  Archimedes 
promises  a  discussion,  is  given  in  a  highly  interesting  and 
important  note  by  Eutocius,  who  introduces  the  subject  with 
the  following  explanation. 

B.  A.  5 
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*'He  [Archimedes]  promised  to  give  a  solution  of  this 
problem  at  the  end,  but  we  do  not  find  the  promise  kept  in  any 
of  the  copies.  Hence  we  find  that  Dionysodorus  too  failed  to 
light  upon  the  promised  discussion  and,  being  unable  to  grapple 
with  the  omitted  lemma,  approached  the  original  problem  in  a 
different  way,  which  I  shall  describe  later.  Diocles  also  ex- 
pressed in  his  work  irepX  irvpUov  the  opinion  that  Archimedes 
made  the  promise  but  did  not  perform  it,  and  tried  to  supply 
the  omission  himself  His  attempt  I  shall  also  give  in  its 
order.  It  will  however  be  seen  to  have  no  relation  to  the 
omitted  discussion  but  to  give,  like  Dionysodorus,  a  construction 
arrived  at  by  a  different  method  of  proof  On  the  other  hand, 
as  the  result  of  unremitting  and  extensive  research,  I  found  in 
a  certain  old  book  some  theorems  discussed  which,  although  the 
reverse  of  clear  owing  to  errors  and  in  many  ways  faulty  as 
regards  the  figures,  nevertheless  gave  the  substance  of  what  I 
sought,  and  moreover  to  some  extent  kept  to  the  Doric  dialect 
affected  by  Archimedes,  while  they  retained  the  names  familiar  in 
old  usage,  the  parabola  being  called  a  section  of  a  right-angled 
cone,  and  the  hyperbola  a  section  of  an  obtuse-angled  cone; 
whence  I  was  led  to  consider  whether  these  theorems  might 
not  in  fact  be  what  he  promised  he  would  give  at  the  end.  For 
this  reason  I  paid  them  the  closer  attention,  and,  after  finding 
great  difficulty  with  the  actual  text  owing  to  the  multitude  of 
the  mistakes  above  referred  to,  I  made  out  the  sense  gradually 
and  now  proceed  to  set  it  out,  as  well  as  I  can,  in  more  &miliar 
and  clearer  language.  And  first  the  theorem  will  be  treated 
generally,  in  order  that  what  Archimedes  says  about  the  limits 
of  possibility  may  be  made  clear ;  after  which  there  will  follow 
the  special  application  to  the  conditions  stated  in  his  analysis 
of  the  problem." 

The  investigation  which  follows  may  be  thus  reproduced. 
The  general  problem  is: 

Given  two  straight  lines  AB,  AC  and  an  area  D,  to  divide 
AB  at  M  so  that 

AM:AC=D:MB\ 
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Analsrsis- 

Suppose  M  found,  and  suppose  AC  placed  at  right  angles  to 
AB,  Join  CM  and  produce  it  Draw  EBU  through  B  parallel 
to  AC  meeting  CM  in  N,  and  through  C  draw  CHE  parallel  to 
AB  meeting  EBN  in  E.  Complete  the  parallelogram  CENF, 
and  through  M  draw  PMH  parallel  to  AC  meeting  FN  in  P. 

Measure  EL  along  EH  so  that 

CE.EL  (or  AB.EL)  =  D. 
Then,  by  hypothesis, 
AM:AC=^CE.EL:MB\ 
And 

AMiAC^CEiEN, 

by  similar  triangles, 
^CE.ELiEL.EN. 

It  follows  that    PIP ^ MB*  ^  EL. EN. 

Hence,  if  a  parabola  be  described  with  vertex  E,  axis  EN,  and 
parameter  equal  to  EL,  it  will  pass  through  P ;  and  it  will  be 
given  in  position,  since  EL  is  given. 

Therefore  P  lies  on  a  given  parabola. 

Next,  since  the  rectangles  FH,  AE  are  equal, 

FP.PH^AB,BE. 

Hence,  if  a  rectangular  hyperbola  be  described  with  CE,  CF 
as  asymptotes  and  passing  through  B,  it  will  pass  through  P. 
And  the  hyperbola  is  given  in  position. 

Therefore  P  lies  on  a  given  hyperbola. 

Thus  P  is  determined  as  the  intersection  of  the  parabola 
and  hyperbola.    And  since  P  is  thus  given,  M  is  also  given. 

Now,  since  AMiAC^D:  MB\ 

AM.MB^^AC.D. 

But  AC.Dia  given,  and  it  will  be  proved  later  that  the  maoAmum 
value  of  AM.  MB*  is  that  which  it  assumes  when  BM^  2AM. 

5—2 
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Hence  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  possibility  of  a 
solvation  that  AC.D  must  not  he  grecUer  than  \AB  .{\AEfy  w 
^AB\ 

Ssrnthesis. 

If  0  be  such  a  point  on  AB  that  B0  —  2A0,  we  have  seen 
that,  in  order  that  the  solution  may  be  possible, 

AC.D:ltAO.OB\ 

Thus  AC.D  ia  either  equal  to,  or  less  than,  AO.  0B\ 

(1)  UAG.D^AO.  0B\  then  the  point  0  itself  solves  the 
problem. 

(2)  Let  AC.Dhe  less  than  AO.  0B\ 

Place  AG  eX  right  angles  to  AB,  Join  CO,  and  produce  it 
to  R.  Draw  EBR  through  B  parallel  to  AC  meeting  CO  in  jR, 
and  through  C  draw  CE  parallel 
to  AB  meeting  EBR  in  E,  Com- 
plete the  parallelogram  CERF, 
and  through  0  draw  QOK  parallel 
to  AC  meeting  FR  in  Q  and  CE 
mK. 

Then,  since 

AC.D<AO.OB\ 

measure  RQ'  along  RQ  so  that 

AC.D  =  AO.Q'R\ 
or  AO:AC  =  D:Q'R\ 

Measure  EL  along  ER  so  that 

D^CE.EL  (or  AB. EL). 
Now,  since       AO  :  -4(7  =  D  :  Q'R^,  by  hypothesis, 

and  AO  :  AC  =  CE  :  ER,  by  similar  triangles, 

^CE.EL'.EL.ER, 


it  follows  that 


Q'R'^EL.ER. 
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Describe  a  parabola  with  vertex  E,  axis  ER,  and  parameter 
equal  to  EL,    This  parabola  will  then  pass  through  Q\ 

Again,  rect.  FK  =  rect  AE, 

or  FQ.QK  =  AB.BE; 

and,  if  we  describe  a  rectangular  hyperbola  with  asymptotes 
CE,  CF  and  passing  through  B,  it  will  also  pass  through  Q. 

Let  the  parabola  and  hyperbola  intersect  at  P,  and  through 
P  draw  PMH  parallel  to  AC  meeting  AB  in  M  and  GE 
in  H,  and  OPN  parallel  to  AB  meeting  CF  in  0  and  ER 
uiN. 

Then  shall  M  be  the  required  point  of  division. 

Since  PO.PH^AB.BE, 

rect.  OM  =  rect.  ME, 
and  therefore  (7ifiV  is  a  straight  line. 

Thus  AB.BE^PG.PH^AM.EN (1). 

Again,  by  the  property  of  the  parabola, 

Pir^EL.EN, 
or  MB^^EL.Eir (2). 

From  (1)  and  (2) 

AM:EL:^AB.BE:MB\ 
or  AM.AB  :  AB.EL^AB.AC :  MB\ 

Alternately, 

AM.AB  :  AB.AC^AB.EL  :  MB\ 
or  AM:AC  =  D:MB\ 

Proof  of  S^op^afiS^. 

It  remains  to  be  proved  that,  if  AB  be  divided  at  0  so  that 
BO  =  2A0,  then  AO.  OB^  is  the  maximum  value  of  AM.  MB\ 

or  AO.OB^>AM.MB\ 

where  M  is  any  point  on  AB  other  than  0. 
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Suppose  that      AO  :  AG^GE .EL'  i  0B\ 

so  that  AO.OB^^GE.EU.AG, 

Join  GO,  and  produce  it  to  JV; 
draw  EBN  through  B  parallel 
to  AGy  and  complete  the  paral- 
lelogram GENF. 

Through  0  draw  POH 
parallel  Ui  AG  meeting  FN 
in  P  and  GE  in  H. 

With  vertex  E,  axis  ENy 
and  parameter  EL\  describe 
a  parabola.  This  will  pass 
through  P,  as  shown  in  the 
analysis  above,  and  beyond  P 
will  meet  the  diameter  GF  of 
the  parabola  in  some  point. 

Next  draw  a  rectangular 
hyperbola  with  asymptotes  GE, 
GF  and  passing  through  B, 
This  hjrperbola  will  also  pass 
through  P,  as  shown  in  the 
analysis. 

Produce  NE  to  T  so  that 
TE  =  EN.  Join  TP  meeting 
GE  in  F,  and  produce  it  to 
meet  GF  in  W.  Thus  TP  will 
touch  the  parabola  at  P. 

Then,  since  BO  =  2^0, 

rp=2PTr. 

And  rP  =  2PF. 

Therefore  PTr=PF. 

Since,  then,  TFF  between  the  asymptotes  is  bisected  at  P,  the 
point  where  it  meets  the  hyperbola, 

WY  is  a  tangent  to  the  hyperbola. 

Hence  the  hyperbola  and  parabola,  having  a  common  tangent 
at  P,  touch  one  another  at  P. 
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Now  take  any  point  M  on  AB,  and  through  M  draw  QMK 
parallel  to  AG  meeting  the  hyperbola  in  Q  and  CE  in  K. 
Lastly,  draw  OqQR  through  Q  parallel  to  AB  meeting  CF  in  0, 
the  parabola  in  q,  and  EN  in  R, 

Then,  since,  by  the  property  of  the  hyperbola,  the  rectangles 
OK,  AE  are  equal,  CMR  is  a  straight  line. 

By  the  property  of  the  parabola, 

qR^:^EL\ER, 

so  that  QR*  <  EL' .  ER, 

Suppose  QR*  =  EL .  ER, 

and  we  have  AM  \  AC^CE  :  ER 

=  CE.EL:EL.ER 

^CE.ELiQR^ 

^CE.EL:MB\ 
or  AM.MB'  =  CE.EL.Aa 

Therefore  AM .  MB*  <CE.EL\AG 

<AO,OB\ 

I{  AG ,  D  <  AO .  0B\  there  we  two  solutions  because  there 
will  be  two  points  of  intersection  between  the  parabola  and  the 
hyperbola. 

For,  if  we  draw  with  vertex  E  and  axis  EN  a  parabola 
whose  parameter  is  equal  to  EL,  the  parabola  will  pass  through 
the  point  Q  (see  the  last  figure) ;  and,  since  the  parabola  meets 
the  diameter  CF  beyond  Q,  it  must  meet  the  hyperbola  again 
(which  has  CF  for  its  asymptote). 

[If  we  put  AB^a,  BM—x,  AC  —  c,  and  D  =  6",  the  pro- 
portion 

AMiAC^DiMB" 

is  seen  to  be  equivalent  to  the  equation 

ic*  (a  —  a?)  =  Vc, 

being  a  cubic  equaUon  with  the  term  containing  x  omitted. 

Now  suppose  EN,  EC  to  be  axes  of  coordinates,  EN  being 
the  axis  of  y. 
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Then  the  parabola  used  in  the   above    solution    is    the 
parabola 


a 


and  the  rectangular  hyperbola  is 

Thus  the  solution  of  the  cubic  equation  and  the  conditions 
under  which  there  are  no  positive  solutions,  or  one,  or  two 
positive  solutions  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  two  conies.] 

^For  the  sake  of  completeness,  and  for  their  intrinsic  interest, 
the  solutions  of  the  original  problem  in  Prop.  4  given  by 
Dionysodorus  and  Diodes  are  here  appended. 

Dionsrsodorus'  solution. 

Let  AA'  be  a  diameter  of  the  given  sphere.  It  is  required 
to  find  a  plane  cutting  AA'  at  right  angles  (in  a  point  M, 
suppose)  so  that  the  segments  into  which  the  sphere  is  divided 
are  in  a  given  ratio,  as  CD  :  DE, 

Produce  A' A  to  ^  so  that  AF^  OA,  where  0  is  the  centre 
of  the  sphere. 
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Draw  AH  perpendicular  to  AA'  and  of  such  length  that 

FA.AH^CE'.  ED, 
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and  produce  AH  to  K  90  that 

AK*  =  FA.AH (a). 

With  vertex  F,  axis  FA^  and  parameter  equal  to  AH 
describe  a  parabola.  This  will  pass  through  iT,  by  the  equa- 
tion (a). 

Draw  A*K'  parallel  to  AK  and  meeting  the  parabola  in  K' ; 
and  with  A'F^  A'K'  as  asymptotes  describe  a  rectangular 
hyperbola  passing  through  H.  This  hyperbola  will  meet,  the 
parabola  at  some  point,  as  P,  between  K  and  K\ 

Draw  PM  perpendiculeo'  to  AA*  meeting  the  great  circle  in 
By  B\  and  from  H,  P  draw  HL,  PR  both  parallel  to  AA'  and 
meeting  A'K'  in  L,  R  respectively. 

Then,  by  the  property  of  the  hyperbola, 

PR.PM^AH.HL, 
i.e.  PM.MA'^HA.AA\ 

or  PM:AH  =  AA':A'M, 

and  PM^ :  AH^  =  AA'' :  A'M\ 

Also,  by  the  property  of  the  parabola, 

PAT^FM.AH, 
i.e.  FM:PM  =  PM:AH, 

or  FM:AH  =  PAP:AH* 

=  AA'* :  A'JIP,  from  above. 

Thus,  since  circles  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  their 
radii,  the  cone  whose  base  is  the  circle  with  A'M  as  radius  and 
whose  height  is  equal  to  FM,  and  the  cone  whose  base  is  the 
circle  with  AA'  as  radius  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  AHy 
have  their  bases  and  heights  reciprocally  proportional. 

Hence  the  cones  eo'e  equal ;  i.e.,  if  we  denote  the  first  cone 
by  the  symbol  c  (A'M),  FM,  and  so  on, 

c  (A'M),  FM^c  (A A'),  AH. 

Now    c(AA'l  FA  :  ciAA'),  AH^  FA  :  AH 

=  CE  :  ED,  by  construction. 
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Therefore 

c(^il'),  FA  :  c{A'Ml  FM^GE\  ED (/3). 

But  (1)  c  {AA*),  FA  =  the  sphere.  [I.  34] 

(2)  c{A'M\  FM  can  be  proved  equal  to  the  segment  of 
the  sphere  whose  vertex  is  A'  and  height  A'M, 

For  take  0  on  AA'  produced  such  that 

QM:MA':=FM:MA 

^OA->tAM:AM. 

Then  the  cone  OBB'  is  equal  to  the  segment  A'BB  [Prop.  2]. 

And  FM:MO-=  AM :  MA\  by  hypothesis, 

=  BM^  :  A'lP. 
Therefore 

(circle  with  rad.  BM)  :  (circle  with  rad.  A'M) 

^FMiMO, 

so  that  c  (A'M),  FM=c  (BM),  MO 

=  the  segment  A'BR. 

We  have  therefore,  from  the  equation  {0)  above, 

(the  sphere)  :  (segmt  A'BR)  «  CE  :  ED, 

whence    (segmt.  ABB)  :  (segmt.  A'BB')  =  CD  :  DE. 

Diodes'  solution. 

Diocles  starts,  like  Archimedes,  from  the  property,  proved  in 
Prop.  2,  that,  if  the  plane  of  section  cut  a  diameter  AA'  of  the 
sphere  at  right  angles  in  M,  and  if  H,  W  be  taken  on  OA,  OA' 
produced  respectively  so  that 

OAI^-A'M :  A'M^HM  :  MA, 

OA+AM:AM  =  H'M:MA', 

then  the  cones  HBB',  H'BB'  are  respectively  equal  to  the 
segments  ABB',  A'BB'. 
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Then,  drawing  the  inference  that 

HA  '.AM^OA'iA'M, 
H'A'  .A'M^OAiAM, 


he  proceeds  to  state  the  problem  in  the  following  form,  slightly 
generalising  it  by  the  substitution  of  any  given  straight  line  for 
OA  or  OA': 

Oiven  a  straight  line  AA\  its  extremities  A,  A\  a  ratio  C :  D, 
and  another  straight  line  a^  AK,  to  divide  A  A'  at  M  and  to  find 
two  points  JET,  W  on  A' A  and  AA'  produced  respectively  so  that 
the  fo^loiving  relations  may  hold  simidtaneoiosly, 


G:D^HM:MH'\ 
HA  xAM^AK.A'M 
H'A':A'M=AK:AM 


.(a), 
(7)- 


Suppose  the  problem  solved  and  the  points  M,  H,  H'  all 
found. 

Place  AK  at  right  angles  to  AA\  and  draw  A'K'  parallel 
and  equal  to  AK.  Join  KM^  K'M,  and  produce  them  to  meet 
K'A\  KA  respectively  in  Ey  F,  Join  KK',  draw  EO  through 
E  parallel  to  A' A  meeting  KF  in  G,  and  through  M  draw  QMN 
parallel  to  AK  meeting  EO  in  Q  and  KK'  in  N, 

Now  HAiAM^  A'K*  :  A'M,  by  08), 

s  FA  :  AM,  hy  similar  triangles, 
whence  HA  =  FA. 

Similarly  H'A'  =  A'E. 

Next, 

FA+AM:A'K'  +  A'M^AM:A'M 

=  AK  +  AM  :  EA'  +  A'M,  by  similar  triangles. 
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Therefore 

(FA  +  AM) .  (EA'  +  A'M)  =  {KA  +  AM) .  {K'A'  +  A'M), 
Take  ^i2  along  AH  and  il'iJ'  along  A'H'  such  that 

Then,  since  FA  +  il Jf  =  HM,  EA'  +  il'jlf  =  ME\  we  have 

HM.MW^RM.MR (S). 

(Thus,  if  jR  falls  between  A  and  -ff,  i2'  fells  on  the  side  of  H' 
remote  from  A\  and  vice  versa,) 


Now  C  :  i)  =  ^3/ :  MH\  by  hypothesis, 

=  HM.MH'  iMH"^ 

^RM.MR':MH'',hy{S), 

Measure  MV  along  JfiV  so  that  MV^A'M,  Join  -4.'F  and 
produce  it  both  ways.  Draw  RP,  R'P'  perpendicular  to  RR' 
meeting  -4' F  produced  in  P,  P'  respectively.  Then,  the  angle 
MA'V  being  half  a  right  angle,  PP^  is  given  in  position,  and, 
since  iJ,  R'  are  given,  so  are  P,  P\ 

And,  by  parallels, 

P'ViPV^R'M'.MR. 
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Therefore      PV.P'V:  PV^^RM.MR' :  RM\ 
But  PV^  =  2jRif". 

Therefore  PV.P'V^  2RM.MR\ 

And  it  was  shown  that 

RM,MR  '.MH'^^CiD. 

Hence         PV.  P'V  :  MH'^  ^2C:D. 
But  MH'  =  A'M  +  A'E^VM-hMQ=QV, 

Therefore      QV^ :  PV. P'V ^D:2G,a  given  ratio. 

Thus,  if  we  take  a  line  p  such  that 

D:2C^p:PP'*, 

and  if  we  describe  an  ellipse  with  PP'  as  a  diameter  and  p  as 
the  corresponding  parameter  [=  DD^/PP'  in  the  ordinary 
notation  of  geometrical  conies],  and  such  that  the  ordinates  to 
PP'  are  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  equal  to  half  a  right  angle, 
i.e.  are  parallel  to  QF  or  AK,  then  the  ellipse  will  pass 
through  Q. 

Hence  Q  lies  on  an  ellipse  given  in  portion. 

Again,  since  EK  is  a  diagonal  of  the  parallelogium  QK\ 

OQ.QN  =  AA\A'K\ 

If  therefore  a  rectangular  hjrperbola  be  described  with  KO, 
KK'  as  asymptotes  and  passing  through  A\  it  will  also  pass 
through  Q. 

Hence  Q  lies  on  a  given  rectangular  hyperbola 

Thus  Q  is  determined  as  the  intersection  of  a  given  ellipse 

*  There  is  a  mistake  in  the  Greek  text  here  whioh  seems  to  have  escaped  the 

notioe  of  all  the  editors  up  to  the  present.    The  words  are  iijf  apa  TociTO'w/tey,  wt 

TT^i'  A  Tp6s  T^v  BiT\aalap  rijs  F,  odrws  ri^v  TT  wpbs  SXKrfif  rivd  wt  riip  #,  i.e.  (with 

the  lettering  above)  "  If  we  take  a  length  p  saoh  that  D  :  2C  =  PP' :  p,"    This 

cannot  be  right,  because  we  should  then  have 

QV^:PV.P'V=PP':p, 

whereas  the  two  latter  terms  should  be  reversed,  the  correct  property  of  the 

ellipse  being 

CF«  :  Pr.P'V==p  :  PP\  [ApoUonius  I.  21] 

The  mistake  would  appear  to  have  originated  as  fisur  back  as  Eatooias,  bat  I 
think  that  Entocius  is  more  likely  to  have  made  the  slip  than  Diocles  himself, 
because  any  intelligent  mathematician  would  be  more  likely  to  make  such  a  slip 
in  writing  out  another  man's  work  than  to  overlook  it  if  made  by  another. 
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and  a  given  hyperbola,  and  is  therefore  given.  Thus  M  is 
given,  and  H,  H'  can  at  once  be  found. 

Synthesis, 

Place  AA\  AK  at  right  angles,  draw  A'K'  parallel  and 
equal  to  AK,  and  join  KK'. 

Make  AR  (measured  along  A'A  produced)  and  A'R' 
(measured  along  AA'  produced)  each  equal  to  AKy  and 
through  jB,  B'  draw  perpendiculars  to  RR\ 

Then  through  A'  draw  PP'  making  an  angle  {AA'P)  with 
AA'  equal  to  half  a  right  angle  and  meeting  the  perpendiculars 
just  drawn  in  P,  P'  respectively. 

Take  a  length  p  such  that 

D:2C=p:PP'* 

and  with  PP'  as  diameter  and  p  as  the  corresponding  parameter 
describe  an  ellipse  such  that  the  ordinates  to  PP'  are  inclined 
to  it  at  an  angle  equal  to  AA'P,  i.e.  are  parallel  to  AK. 

With  asymptotes  KA,  KK'  draw  a  rectangular  hyperbola 
passing  through  A\ 

Let  the  hyperbola  and  ellipse  meet  in  Q,  and  from  Q  draw 
QMVN  perpendicular  to  AA'  meeting  AA'  in  Jf,  PP'  in  V 
and  KK'  in  N,  Also  draw  OQE  parallel  to  AA'  meeting  AK, 
A'K'  respectively  in  ff,  E. 

Produce  KA,  K'M  to  meet  in  F, 

Then,  from  the  property  of  the  hyperbola, 

OQ.QN^AA'.A'K', 

and,  since  these  rectangles  are  equal,  KME  is  a  straight  line. 

Measure  AH  along  AR  equal  to  AF,  and  A'H'  along  A'R' 
equal  to  A'E, 

From  the  property  of  the  ellipse, 

QV^:PV.P'V^p:PP' 

=  D:2a 

*  Here  too  the  Greek  text  repeats  the  same  error  as  that  noted  on  p.  77. 
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And,  by  parallels, 

PV.P'V^RM.R'M, 

or  PV.  P'V:  P'V  =  RM.  MR' :  R'AT, 

while  P'V=2R'M;  since  the  angle  RA'P  is  half  a  right 
angle. 

Therefore  PV.  P'  F=  2RM.  MR', 

whence  QV :  2RM.  MR'  ^D.2C. 

But  Q  V=  EA'  +  A'M^  MH'. 

Therefore  RM.MR':  MH"  =  C:D. 

Again,  by  similar  triangles, 

FA  +  AM:K'A'+A'M=AM:A'M 

^KA+AM:EA'  +  A'M. 
Therefore 

(FA  +  AM) .  (EA' + A'M)  =  (KA  +AM).  (K'A'  +  A'M) 

or  HM.  MH'  =  RM.  MR'. 

It  follows  that 

HM.MH'.MH^^C.D, 

or  HM :  MH' ==  C  :  D («). 

Also  HA  :  AM=FA  :  AM, 

=  ^';r':ul'if,  by  similar 

triangles...  (j8), 
and  H'A' :  A'M=  EA' :  A'M 

=^AK:AM (7). 

Hence  the  points  M,  H,  H'  satisfy  the  three  given 
relations.3 

Proposltloii  5.    (Problem.) 

To  construct  a  segment  oj  a  sjAere  similar  to  one  segment 
and  eqttal  in  volume  to  another. 

Let  ABB'  be  one  segment  whose  vertex  is  A  and  whose 
base  is  the  circle  on  BB'  as  diameter ;  and  let  DEF  be  another 
segment  whose  vertex  is  D  and  whose  base  is  the  circle  on  EF 
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as  diameter.  Let  AA\  DD'  be  diameters  of  the  great  circles 
passing  through  BB\  EF  respectively,  and  let  0,  C  be  the 
respective  centres  of  the  spheres. 

Suppose  it  required  to  draw  a  segment  similar  to  DEF  and 
equal  in  volume  to  ABB', 

Analytit.  Suppose  the  problem  solved,  and  let  def  be  the 
required  segment,  d  being  the  vertex  and  ef  the  diameter  of 
the  base.  Let  dd'  be  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  which  bisects 
^at  right  angles,  c  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 
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Let  M,  0,  g  be  the  points  where  BB\  EF,  ef  are  bisected 
at  right  angles  by  AA!^  DD\  dd'  respectively,  and  produce  OA, 
CDt  cd  respectively  to  JST,  JT,  i,  so  that 

OA'^-A'MiA'M^HM :  MA 

CD'  +  D'0:D'0=^KO:OD 

cd'  +  d'g  :d'g  =  kg :  gd 

and  suppose  cones  formed  with  vertices  H,  K,  k  and  with  the 
same  bases  as  the  respective  segments.  The  cones  will  then  be 
equal  to  the  segments  respectively  [Prop.  2]. 

Therefore,  by  hypothesis, 

the  cone  HBB'  =the  cone  kef. 
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Hence 

(circle  on  diameter  BB')  :  (circle  on  diameter  ef)  =  kg :  HM, 

80  that  BB'^ief^^kgiHM (1). 

But,  since  the  segments  DEF,  def  are  similar,  so  are  the 
cones  KEF,  kef. 

Therefore  KO  :  EF:=kg :  ef. 

And  the  ratio  KO  :  EF  is  given.  Therefore  the  ratio  kg :  ef 
is  given. 

'  Suppose  a  length  R  taken  such  that 

kg.ef^HM'.R (2). 

Thus  R  is  given. 

Again,  since    kg  :  HM^  BB'"" :  e/"  ^efiR,  by  (1)  and  (2), 

■ 

suppose  a  length  8  taken  such  that 

ef^BB'.S, 

or  BB'^ief^BB'.S. 

Thus  BB' :  ef=ef:  8^8  :  jR, 

and  ef,  8  are  two  mean  proportionals  in  continued  proportion 
between  BB ,  R. 

Syniheiii.  Let  ABB\  DEF  be  great  circles,  AA',  DD' 
the  diameters  bisecting  BB',  EF  at  right  angles  in  M,  0 
respectively,  and  0,  0  the  centres. 

Take  H,  K  in  the  same  way  as  before,  and  construct  the 
cones  HBB\  KEF,  which  are  therefore  equal  to  the  respective 
segments  ABB\  DEF. 

Let  J2  be  a  straight  line  such  that 

KO'.EF^HMiR, 

and  between  BB\  R  take  two  mean  proportionals  ef,  8. 

On  efs8  base  describe  a  segment  of  a  circle  with  vertex  d 
and  similar  to  the  segment  of  a  circle  DEF.  Complete  the 
circle,  and  let  dd'  be  the  diameter  through  d,  and  c  the  centre. 
Conceive  a  sphere  constructed  of  which  def  is  a  great  circle, 
and  through  ef  draw  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  dd\ 

H.  A.  6 
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Then  shall  defhe  the  required  segment  of  a  sphere. 

For  the  segments  DEF,  def  of  the  spheres  are  similar,  like 
the  circular  segments  DEF,  def. 

Produce  cc2  to  A;  so  that 

cd'  +  d'g  :d'g  =  kg:gd. 

The  cones  KEF,  kef  ore  then  similar. 

Therefore        kg :  ef^  KO :  EF=:'  HM :  R, 

whence  kg :  HM^  ef :  R 

But,  since  BB\  ef  8,  R  are  in  continued  proportion, 

BB'*:ef*^BB':S 

^ef:R 
^kgiHM. 

Thus  the  bases  of  the  cones  HBB',  kef  are  reciprocally 
proportional  to  their  heights.  The  cones  are  therefore  equal, 
and  def  is  the  segment  required,  being  equal  in  volume  to  the 
cone  kef  [Prop.  2] 

Fropofltion  6.    (Problem.) 

Oiven  two  segments  of  spheres,  to  find  a  third  segment  of  a 
sphere  similar  to  one  of  the  given  segments  and  having  its 
sv/rface  eqrwl  to  that  of  the  oiher. 

Let  ABB'  be  the  segment  to  whose  surface  the  sur&ce  of 
the  reqtdred  segment  is  to  be  equal,  ABA'B'  the  great  circle 
whose  plane  cuts  the  plane  of  the  base  of  the  segment  ABB'  at 
right  angles  in  BB',  Let  A  A'  be  the  diameter  which  .bisects 
BB'  at  right  angles. 

Let  DEF  be  the  segment  to  which  the  required  segment 
lis  to  be  similar,  DED'F  the  great  circle  cutting  the  base  of  the 
segment  at  right  angles  in  EF.  Let  DD'  be  the  diameter 
bisecting  EF  at  right  angles  in  0. 

Suppose  the  problem  solved,  def  being  a  segment  similar 
to  DEF  and  having  its  surface  equal  to  that  of  ABB'\  and 
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complete  the  figure  for  def  as  for  DEF^  corresponding  points 
being  denoted  by  small  and  capital  letters  respectively. 


Join  AB,  LF,  df. 

Now,  since  the  surfaces  of  the  segments  def,  ABB'  are  equal, 
so  are  the  circles  on  dfy  AB  as  diameters ;  [I.  42,  43] 

that  is,  df^  AB. 

From  the  similarity  of  the  segments  DEF,  def  we  obtain 

d'd:dg  =  D'D:DQ, 

and  dgidf^De.DF; 

whence  d'd  :  d/=  D'D  :  DF, 

or  d'd  :  AB  =  D'D  :  DF. 

But  AB,  D'D,  DF  are  all  given ; 

therefore  d'd  is  given. 

Accordingly  the  synthesis  is  as  follows. 

Take  d'd  such  that 

d'd  :  AB^D'D  :  DF. (1). 

Describe  a  circle  on  d'd  as  diameter,  and  conceive  a  sphere 
constructed  of  which  this  circle  is  a  great  circle. 

6—2 
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Divide  A'd,  at  g  so  that 

and  draw  through  g  a  plane  perpendicular  to  d/d,  cutting  off 
the  segment  defoi  the  sphere  and  intersecting  the  plane  of  the 
great  circle  in  ef.  The  segments  defy  DEF  are  thus  similar, 
and  dg.df^DOxDF. 

But  from  above,  componendo, 

d'd  :  dg  ^  D'D  :  DO. 

Therefore,  ea?  aequali,    d'd  :  df^  UD  :  DF, 
whence,  by  (1),  df^  AB. 

Therefore  the  segment  def  has  its  surface  equal  to  the 
sur£sMse  of  the  segment  ABB  [I.  42,  43],  while  it  is  also  similar 
to  the  segment  DEF. 

Propotition  7.    (Problem.) 

From  a  given,  sphere  to  cut  off  a  segment  by  a  plane  so  that 
the  segment  mjay  have  a  given  ratio  to  the  cone  which  has  the  sam£ 
base  as  the  segment  and  equal  height. 

Let  AA'  be  the  diameter  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere. 
It  is  required  to  draw  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  AA'  cutting 
off  a  segment,  as  ABB',  such  that  the  segment  ABB'  has  to 
the  cone  ABB'  a  given  ratio. 

AnalytlB. 

Suppose  the  problem  solved,  and  let  the  plane  of  section 
cut  the  plane  of  the  great  circle  in  BB',  and  the  diameter 
AA'  in  M.    Let  0  be  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 


--F 


Produce  OA  to  ff  so  that 

OA'^A'M:A'M^HM:MA 


(1). 
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Thus  the  cone  HBB'  is  equal  to  the  segment  ABB'.    [Prop.  2] 

Therefore  the  given  ratio  must  be  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the 
cone  HBB'  to  the  cone  ABB',  i.e.  to  the  ratio  HM :  MA, 

Hence  the  ratio  OA'  -h  A'M  :  A'M  is  given ;  and  therefore 
A'M  is  given. 

Now  OA':A'M>OA':A'A, 

so  that  OA'  +  A'M :  A'M>OA'  +  A'A  :  A'A 

>8:2. 

Thus,  in  order  that  a  solution  may  be  possible,  it  is  a 
necessary  condition  that  ihe  given  ratio  must  be  greater  than 
3:2. 

The  lynfheiii  proceeds  thus. 

Let  A  A'  be  a  diameter  of  a  great  icircle  of  the  sphere,  0  the 
centre. 

Take  a  line  DE,  and  a  point  F  on  it,  such  that  DE :  EF  is 
equal  to  the  given  ratio,  being  greater  than  3  :  2. 

Now,  since         OA'  +  A' A  :  A' A  =  3:2, 

DE:EF>OA'  +  A'A:A'A, 
so  that  DF:FE>  OA' :  A' A. 

Hence  a  point  M  can  be  found  on  AA'  such  that 

DF:  FE^OA'  :  A'M. (2). 

Through  M  draw  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  AA'  intersecting 
the  plane  of  the  great  circle  in  BB\  and  cutting  off  from  the 
sphere  the  segment  ABB'. 

As  before,  take  H  on  OA  produced  such  that 

OA'  +  AM :  A'M^HM :  MA. 

Therefore  HM  \MA^DE\  EF,  by  means  of  (2). 

It  follows  that  the  cone  HBB',  or  the  segment  ABB',  is  to 
the  cone  ABB'  in  the  given  ratio  DE :  EF. 
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Propoiltion  8. 

If  a  sphere  be  cut  by  a  plane  not  paseing  through  the  centre 
into  two  segments  A'BB',  ABB',  of  which  A'BB'  is  the  greater, 
then  the  ratio 

(segmt.  A'BB') :  (segmt.  ABB') 

<  (surface  ofA'BBJ :  (surface  ofABB'y 

but  >  (surface  ofA'BB"^ :  (surface  of  ABB  f^. 

Let  the  plane  of  section  cut  a  great  circle  A'BAB'  at  right 
angles  in  BB',  and  let  AA'  be  the  diameter  bisecting  BB  at 
right  angles  in  M. 

Let  0  be  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 
Join  A'B,  AB. 


As  usual,  take  H  on  OA  produced,  and  H'  on  OA'  produced, 
so  that 

OA'-^^A'MiA'M^HM.MA (1), 

OA+AM:AM^H'M:MA' (2), 

and  conceive  cones  drawn  each  with  the  same  base  as  the  two 
segments  and  with  apices  H,  H'  respectively.  The  cones  are 
then  respectively  equal  to  the  segments  [Prop.  2],  and  they 
are  in  the  ratio  of  their  heights  HM,  H'M. 

Also 

(surfiice  of  A'BB') :  (surface  of  ABB')  =  A'ff  :  AB*     [L  42,  43] 

=  A'M:AM. 

*  This  is  expressed  in  Arohimedes*  phrase  by  saying  that  the  greater  seg- 
ment has  to  the  lesser  a  ratio  "less  than  the  duplicate  [dtrXdirut^)  of  that  whi^ 
the  surface  of  the  greater  segment  has  to  the  snrfaoe  of  the  lesser,  bat  greater 
than  the  sesqnialterate  (^>uoXior)  [of  that  ratio]." 
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We  have  therefore  to  prove 

(o)    that  H'M :  ME  <  A'M* :  MA\ 

(b)    that  H'M '.  ME  >  A'M* :  MA*. 

(a)    From  (2)  ahove, 

A'M :  AM=E'M  :OA+AM 

=  E'A' :  OA',  since  OA  =  OA'. 

Since  A'M  >  AM,  E'A'  >  OA' ;  therefore,  if  we  take  K  on 
E'A'  so  that  OA'=A'K,  K  will  fall  between  E'  and  A'. 

And,  by  (1).        A'M  .AM^KM:  ME. 

Thus  KM:ME= E'A' :  A'K,  since  A'K  =  OA', 

>  E'M :  MK. 

Therefore  E'M.  ME  <  KM*. 

It  follows  that 

E'M.  ME :  ME*  <  KM* :  ME*. 

or  E'M :  ME<KM* :  ME* 

<  A'M* :  AM*,  by  (1). 
(6)    Since    OA'  =  OA, 

A'M.MAkA'O.OA, 

or  A'M.OA'kOA.AM 

<  E'A' :  A'M,  by  means  of  (2). 
Therefore                    A'M*  <  E'A' .  OA' 

<  E'A' .  A'K. 
Take  a  point  N  on  A'A  such  that 

A'N*  =  E'A'.A'K. 

Thus  E'A':A'K^A'N*:A'K*  (3). 

Also  E'A' :  A'N = A'N :  A'K, 

and,  oomponendo, 

EN :  A'N=  NK :  A'K, 
whence  A'N* :  A'K* «  fT'JP :  NK*. 
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Therefore,  by  (3), 

Now  H'M'.MK>n'N:NK. 

Therefore       H'M^ :  MK^  >  RA' :  A'K 

>  H'A' :  OA' 

>  A'M :  MA,  by  (2),  as  above, 
>OA'  +  A'M:MS,hj(ll 
>KM:ME, 

Hence  E'M* :  MH'  =  {H'iP  :  MIT) .  (KM* :  MH*) 

>  (KM :  MH) .  {KM* :  MH*). 
It  follows  that 

H'M:MH>KM*:MHi 

>  A'M*  :  AM*,  by  (1). 

[The  text  of  Archimedes  adds  an  alternative  proof  of  this 
proposition,  which  is  here  omitted  because  it  is  in  fact  neither 
clearer  nor  shorter  than  the  above.] 


Propotltion  0. 

Of  all  segments  of  spheres  which  have  equal  surfaces  the 
hemisphere  is  (he  grea;test  in  volume. 

Let  ABA'B'  be  a  great  circle  of  a  sphere,  AA'  being 
a  diameter,  and  0  the  centre.  Let  the  sphere  be  cut  by 
a  plane,  not  passing  through  0,  perpendicular  to  AA'  (at  M), 
and  intersecting  the  plane  of  the  great  circle  in  BB\  The 
segment  ABB'  may  then  be  either  less  than  a  hemisphere  as 
in  Fig.  1,  or  greater  than  a  hemisphere  as  in  Fig.  2. 

Let  DED'E'  be  a  great  circle  of  another  sphere,  DD' 
being  a  diameter  and  C  the  centre.  Let  the  sphere  be  cut  by 
a  plane  through  C  perpendicular  to  DD'  and  intersecting  the 
plane  of  the  great  circle  in  the  diameter  EE\ 
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Suppose  the  surfiM^es  of  the  segment  ABB'  and  of  the 
hemisphere  DEE'  to  be  equal. 


Since  the  surfiaces  are  equal,  AB  =  DE.  [I.  42,  43] 

Now,  in  Pig.  1,    AB'  >  2AM'  and  <  2^10', 

and,  in  Fig.  2,  AB'  <  2A]>P  and  >  2^10'. 

Hence,  if  it  be  taken  on  AA'  such  that 

AR'^^AB', 
R  will  fall  between  0  and  M. 

Also,  since  AB'^DE*,    AR^CD. 

Produce  OA'  to  ^^  so  that  OA'  =  A'K,  and  produce  A' A  to 
H  so  that 

A'K:A'M  =  EA:AM, 

or,  componendo,    A'K+A'M:A'M=EM:  MA (1). 

Thus  the  cone  EBB'  is  equal  to  the  segment  ABB', 

[Prop.  2] 

Again,  produce  CD  to  F  so  that  CD »  DF,  and  the  cone 
FEE'  will  be  equal  to  the  hemisphere  DEE'.  [Prop.  2] 

Now  AR.RA'>AM.MA', 

and  AR'^\AB'  ^\AM ,  AA'  ^  AM  .A'K. 
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Hence 

AR.RA''>tRA*>AM.  MA'  +  AM.  A'K, 
or  AA\AR>AM.MK 

>HM.A'M,  by  (1). 

Therefore      AA' :  A'M  >  HM :  AR, 

or  AB* :  BM^  >  SM :  AR, 

i.e.  AR^ :  5Jf»  >  iTilf :  2AR,  since  ilB»  =  2uli?, 

>HM:CR 

Thus,  since  ^li?  =  CD,  or  C^, 

(circle  on  diam.  EE')  :  (circle  on  diam.  BB')  >  HM :  CF. 

It  follows  that 

(the  cone  FEE')  >  (the  cone  HBB% 

and  therefore  the  hemisphere  DEE'  is  greater  in  volume  than 
the  segment  ABB\ 


MEASUEEMENT  OF  A  CIRCLE. 

Proposition  1. 

The  area  of  any  circle  is  equal  to  a  right-angled  triangle  in 
which  one  of  the  aides  about  the  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  radius, 
and  the  other  to  the  circumference,  of  the  circle. 

Let  ABCD  be  the  given  circle,  K  the  triangle  described. 


Then,  if  the  circle  is  not  equal  to  Ky  it  must  be  either 
greater  or  less. 

L    If  possible,  let  the  circle  be  greater  than  K, 

Inscribe  a  square  ABCD,  bisect  the  arcs  AB,  BC,  CD,  DA, 
then  bisect  (if  necessary)  the  halves,  and  so  on,  until  the  sides 
of  the  inscribed  polygon  whose  angular  points  are  the  points  of 
division  subtend  segments  whose  sum  is  less  than  the  excess  of 
the  area  of  the  circle  over  K. 
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Thus  the  area  of  the  polygon  is  greater  than  K. 

Let  AE  be  any  side  of  it,  and  ON  the  perpendicular  on  AE 
from  the  centre  0. 

Then  ON  is  less  than  the  radius  of  the  circle  and  therefore 
less  than  one  of  the  sides  about  the  right  angle  in  K.  Also  the 
perimeter  of  the  polygon  is  less  than  the  circumference  of  the 
circle,  i.e.  less  than  the  other  side  about  the  right  angle  in  K. 

Therefore  the  area  of  the  polygon  is  less  than  K ;  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  hjrpothesis. 

Thus  the  area  of  the  circle  is  not  greater  than  K. 

IL     If  possible,  let  the  circle  be  less  than  K. 

Circumscribe  a  square,  and  let  two  adjacent  sides,  touching 
the  circle  in  E,  H,  meet  in  T.  Bisect  the  arcs  between  adjacent 
points  of  contact  and  draw  the  tangents  at  the  points  of 
bisection.  Let  A  be  the  middle  point  of  the  arc  EH,  and  FAO 
the  tangent  at  ^. 

Then  the  angle  TA6  is  a  right  angle. 

Therefore  TO>OA 

>0E. 

It  follows  that  the  triangle  FTQ  is  greater  than  half  the  area 
TEAH. 

Similarly,  if  the  arc  AH  be  bisected  and  the  tangent  at  the 
point  of  bisection  be  drawn,  it  will  cut  oflf  from  the  area  OAH 
more  than  one-half. 

Thus,  by  continuing  the  process,  we  shall  ultimately  arrive 
at  a  circumscribed  polygon  such  that  the  spaces  intercepted 
between  it  and  the  circle  are  together  less  than  the  excess  of 
K  over  the  area  of  the  circle. 

Thus  the  area  of  the  polygon  will  be  less  than  K. 

Now,  since  the  perpendicular  from  0  on  any  side  of  the 
polygon  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle,  while  the  perimeter 
of  the  polygon  is  greater  than  the  circumference  of  the  circle, 
it  follows  that  the  area  of  the  polygon  is  greater  than  the 
triangle  K]  which  is  impossible. 
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Therefore  the  area  of  the  circle  is  not  less  than  K. 

Since  then  the  area  of  the  circle  is  neither  greater  nor  less 
than  Ky  it  is  equal  to  it. 


Proposition  3. 

The  area  of  a  circle  is  to  the  square  on  its  diameter  as  11 
to  14. 

[The  text  of  this  proposition  is  not  satisfactory,  and  Archi- 
medes cannot  have  placed  it  before  Proposition  3,  as  the 
approximation  depends  upon  the  result  of  that  proposition.] 


Propotltlon  3. 

The  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  any  circle  to  its  diameter 
is  less  than  3f  hd  greater  than  3|^. 

[In  view  of  the  interesting  questions  aiising  out  of  the 
arithmetical  content  of  this  proposition  of  Archimedes,  it  is 
necessary,  in  reproducing  it,  to  distinguish  carefully  the  actual 
steps  set  out  in  the  text  as  we  have  it  from  the  intermediate 
steps  (mostly  supplied  by  Eutocius)  which  it  is  convenient  to 
put  in  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  proof  easier  to  follow. 
Accordingly  all  the  steps  not  actually  appearing  in  the  text 
have  been  enclosed  in  square  brackets,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
clearly  seen  how  £u:  Archimedes  omits  actual  calculations  and 
only  gives  results.  It  will  be  observed  that  he  gives  two 
fractional  approximations  to  V3  (one  being  less  and  the  other 
greater  than  the  real  value)  without  any  explanation  as  to  how 
he  arrived  at  them ;  and  in  like  manner  approximations  to  the 
square  roots  of  several  large  numbers  which  are  not  complete 
squares  are  merely  stated.  These  various  approximations  and 
the  machinery  of  Greek  arithmetic  in  general  will  be  found 
discussed  in  the  Introduction,  Chapter  lY.] 

I.  Let  AB  be  the  diameter  of  any  circle,  0  its  centre,  AC 
the  tangent  at  A ;  and  let  the  angle  AOG  be  one-third  of  a 
right  angle. 
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Then 


and 


Oil:^(7[=V3:l]>265:163 
00  :  Oil  [=2:1]  =  306:  163.. 


(1). 
(2). 


First,  draw  OD  bisecting  the  angle  AOC  and  meeting  AC 
inD. 


Now  CO'.OA^CD:  DA, 

80  that  [GO  +  OA  :  OA  =>  CA  :  DA,  or] 

CO  +  OA:CA  =  OA'.AD. 
Therefore  [by  (1)  and  (2)] 


[Eucl.  VI.  3] 


Hence 


so  that 


OA  •.AD>5n\  :  153 (3). 

OD* :  AD*  [=  {OA*  +  AD*)  :  AD* 
>(571*  +  153'):163'] 
>  349450  :  23409, 
OD  :  i)4  >  591i  :  163 


(4). 


B 


Secondly,  let  OE  bisect  the  angle  AOD,  meeting  AD  in  E. 
[Then  DO  :  OA  =  DE :  EA, 

so  that        DO  +  0^  :  D^  =  Oil  :  AE.] 

Therefore      OA  :  AE  [>  (591^  +  671) :  153,  by  (3)  and  (4)] 

>1162i:163 (6). 
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[It  follows  that 

OE^ :  EA^  >  {(1162i)'  + 153'}  :  153' 

>  (1350534|f  +  23409)  :  23409 

>  137394311 :  23409.] 

Thus  OE:EA>  1172J  :  153 (6). 

Thirdly,  let  OF  bisect  the  angle  A  OE  and  meet  AE  in  F, 

We  thus  obtain  the  result  [corresponding  to  (3)  and  (5) 

above]  that 

OA  :  AF[>^}lQ^^^lVl^) :  153] 

>2334i:153 (7). 

[Therefore     OF* :  FA*  >  {(2334i)'  + 153'}  :  153' 

>  5472132^ :  23409.] 

Thus  OF :  FA  >2339i  :  153 (8). 

Fawrthly,  let  OG  bisect  the  angle  AOF,  meeting  AF  in  6. 

We  have  then 
OA:AO[> (2334i  +  2339i)  :  153,  by  means  of  (7)  and  (8)] 
>4673i:153. 

Now  the  angle  AOC,  which  is  one-third  of  a  right  angle, 
has  been  bisected  four  times,  and  it  follows  that 

Z,  AOO  ~  1^  (a  right  angle). 

Make  the  angle  A  OH  on  the  other  side  of  OA  equal  to  the 
angle  AOO,  and  let  OA  produced  meet  OH  in  H. 

Then  Z,  OOH^  ^  (a  right  angle). 

Thus  OH  is  one  side  of  a  regular  polygon  of  96  sides  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  given  circle. 

And,  since  OA:AO>  4673^  :  153, 

while  AB^iOA,    OH^iAO, 

it  follows  that 

AB  :  (perimeter  of  polygon  of  96  sides)  [>  4673^  :  153  x  96] 

>  4673^  :  14688. 
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But 


14688     667^ 
4678i   ■•'  4673  J 


[ 


^^  +  4672iJ 

<3|. 

Therefore  the  circumference  of  the  circle  (being  leas  than 
the  perimeter  of  the  polygon)  is  a  fortiori  less  than  3f  times 
the  diameter  AB. 

n.  Next  let  AB  be  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  and  let  AC, 
meeting  the  circle  in  G,  make  the  angle  CAB  equal  to  one-third 
of  a  right  angle.    Join  BC. 

Then  AC  :  CB  [=  V3  : 1]  <  1351  :  780. 

First,  let  AD  bisect  the  angle  BAC  and  meet  BC  in  d  and 
the  circle  in  D.    Join  BD. 

Then  z5il2)=Z(L4C 

=  ii  dBD, 
and  the  angles  at  D,  C  are  both  right  angles. 

It  follows  that  the  triangles  ADB,  \ACd\,  BDd  are  similar. 


Therefore 


or 


AD  :  DB  =  BD  :  Dd 
[=  AC :  (7d] 

=  ^B  :  5d  [Eucl.  VI,  3] 

=  AB  +  AC.Bd  +  Cd 
=AB+AG:BC 
BA  +  AC :  BC = AD  :  DB. 
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[But  AC:CB<  1361  :  780,  from  above, 

while  BA:BC='2:1 

=■  1660  :  780.] 
Therefore  AD:DB<2911  :  780 (1). 

[Hence  AB':  BI/k  (291V  +  780*)  :  780* 

<  9082321  :  608400.] 
Thus  .45:BZ)<3013}:780 (2). 

SecotuUjf,  let  AE  bisect  the  angle  BAD,  meeting  the  circle 
in  E;  and  let  BE  be  joined. 

Then  we  prove,  in  the  same  way  as  before,  that 

AE.EB[=BA+AD:BD 

<  (30131  +  2911)  :  780,  by  (1)  and  (2)] 

<  6924f  :  780 

<  5924}  X  ^  :  780  X  ^ 

<  1823  :  240 (3). 

[Hence       AB* :  BE*  <  (1823'  +  240*)  :  240* 

<  3880929  :  67600.] 

Therefore  AB  :  5^  <  1838,1^  :  240 (4). 

Thirdly,  let  AF  bisect  the  angle  BAE,  meeting  the  cirele 
in  F. 

Thus  AF:FB[^BA+AE:BE 

<  3661^  :  240,  by  (3)  and  (4)] 

<  3661^  X  ii  :  240  X  ii 

<1007  :66 (6). 

[It  follows  that 

AB* :  BF*  <  (1007*  +  66*)  :  66* 

<  1018406  :  4356.] 

Therefore  AB  :  BF<  1009^  :  66 (6). 

Fourthly,  let  the  angle  BAF  be  bisected  hy  AO  meeting  the 
circle  in  0. 

Then  AO  i  QB  [=  BA  +  AF :  BF] 

<  2016^  :  66,  by  (6)  and  (6). 
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[And  AB" :  BO'  <  {(2016^)*  +  66*}  :  66* 

<  4069284^  :  4356.] 

Therefore        AB:BO<  2017^  :  66, 

whence  BO  :  AB>Q6  :  2017J (7). 

[Now  the  angle  BAO  which  is  the  result  of  the  fourth  bisection 
of  the  angle  BAG,  or  of  one-third  of  a  right  angle,  is  equal  to 
one-fortyeighth  of  a  right  angle. 

Thus  the  angle  subtended  by  BO  at  the  centre  is 

^  (a  right  angle).] 

Therefore  BO  is  a  side  of  a  regular  inscribed  polygon  of  9G 
sides. 

It  follows  from  (7)  that 

(perimeter  of  polygon)  :  AB  [>  96  x  66  :  2017^] 

>  6336:  2017 J. 

A   J  6336      ^-rt 

^^  20l7i  >  ^- 

Much  more  then  is  the  circumference  of  the  circle  greater  than 
3|f  times  the  diameter. 

Thus  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter 

<  3|  but  >  3^. 
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Introduction*. 


"  Archimedes  to  Dositheus  greeting. 

In  this  book  I  have  set  forth  and  send  you  the  proofs  of  the 
remaining  theorems  not  included  in  what  I  sent  you  before,  and 
also  of  some  others  discovered  later  which,  though  I  had  often 
tried  to  investigate  them  previously,  I  had  failed  to  arrive  at 
because  I  found  their  discovery  attended  with  some  difficulty. 
And  this  is  why  even  the  propositions  themselves  were  not 
published  with  the  rest.  But  afterwards,  when  I  had  studied 
them  with  greater  care,  I  discovered  what  I  had  failed  in 
before. 

Now  the  remainder  of  the  earlier  theorems  were  propositions 
concerning  the  right-angled  conoid  [paraboloid  of  revolution] ; 
but  the  discoveries  which  I  have  now  added  relate  to  an  obtuse- 
angled  conoid  [hyperboloid  of  revolution]  and  to  spheroidal 
figures,  some  of  which  I  call  oblong  {irapafmicea)  and  others  jUU 
{iiriirXaria). 

I.  Concerning  the  right^ngled  conoid  it  was  laid  down 
that,  if  a  section  of  a  right-angled  cone  [a  parabola]  be  made  to 
revolve  about  the  diameter  [axis]  which  remains  fixed  and 

*  The  whole  of  this  introdaotory  matter,  inoladiog  the  definitions,  ia  trans- 
lated literally  from  the  Greek  text  in  order  that  the  terminology  of  Archimedes 
may  be  faithfully  represented.  When  this  has  once  been  set  oat,  nothing  will 
be  lost  by  returning  to  modem  phraseology  and  notation.  These  will  accordingly 
be  employed,  as  nsnal,  when  we  come  to  the  actual  propositions  of  the  treatise. 

7—2 
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return  to  the  position  from  which  it  started,  the  figure  compre- 
hended by  the  section  of  the  right-angled  cone  is  called  a  right- 
angled  conoid^  and  the  diameter  which  has  remained  fixed 
is  called  its  bxIm,  while  its  Tertex  is  the  point  in  which  the 
axis  meets  {iirrerai)  the  surface  of  the  conoid.  And  if  a  plane 
touch  the  right-angled  conoid,  and  another  plane  drawn  parallel 
to  the  tangent  plane  cut  off  a  segment  of  the  conoid,  the  ba4M 
of  the  segment  cut  off  is  defined  as  the  portion  intercepted  by 
the  section  of  the  conoid  on  the  cutting  plane,  the  vertez 
[of  the  segment]  as  the  point  in  which  the  first  plane  touches 
the  conoid,  and  the  azlfl  [of  the  segment]  as  the  portion  cut 
off  within  the  segment  from  the  line  drawn  through  the  vertex 
of  the  segment  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  conoid. 

The  questions  propounded  for  consideration  were 

(1)  why,  if  a  segment  of  the  right-angled  conoid  be  cut  off 
by  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  will  the  segment  so  cut 
off  be  half  as  large  again  as  the  cone  which  has  the  same  base 
as  the  segment  and  the  same  axis,  and 

(2)  why,  if  two  segments  be  cut  off  firom  the  right-angled 
conoid  by  planes  drawn  in  any  manner,  will  the  segments  so  cut 
off  have  to  one  another  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  axes. 

II.  Respecting  the  obtuse-angled  conoid  we  lay  down  the 
following  premisses.  If  there  be  in  a  plane  a  section  of  an 
obtuse-angled  cone  [a  h3rperbola],  its  diameter  [axis],  and  the 
nearest  lines  to  the  section  of  the  obtuse-angled  cone  [i.e,  the 
asjrmptotes  of  the  hyperbola],  and  if,  the  diameter  [axis] 
remaining  fixed,  the  plane  containing  the  aforesaid  lines  be 
made  to  revolve  about  it  and  return  to  the  position  from  which 
it  started,  the  nearest  lines  to  the  section  of  the  obtuse-angled 
cone  [the  asymptotes]  will  clearly  comprehend  an  isosceles  cone 
whose  vertex  will  be  the  point  of  concourse  of  the  nearest  lines 
and  whose  axis  will  be  the  diameter  [axis]  which  has  remained 
fixed.  The  figure  comprehended  by  the  section  of  the  obtuse- 
angled  cone  is  called  an  obtuie-angled  conoid  [hyperboloid  of 
revolution],  its  azii  is  the  diameter  which  has  remained  fixed, 
and  its  Yertez  the  point  in  which  the  axis  meets  the  surface 
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of  the  conoid.  The  cone  comprehended  by  the  nearest  lines  to 
the  section  of  the  obtuse-angled  cone  is  called  [the  cone] 
•nTelopIng  the  concid  {irepUx^v  to  tcedvoeiZisi),  and  the 
straight  line  between  the  vertex  of  the  conoid  and  the  vertex 
of  the  cone  enveloping  the  conoid  is  called  [the  line]  a^jfto^i^t 
to  the  ajdi  {iroreovaa  r^  d^vi).  And  if  a  plane  touch  the 
obtuse-angled  conoid,  and  another  plane  drawn  parallel  to  the 
tangent  plane  cut  o£F  a  segment  of  the  conoid,  the  ba4M  of 
the  segment  so  cut  o£F  is  defined  as  the  portion  intercepted  by 
the  section  of  the  conoid  on  the  cutting  plane,  the  Tertez  [of 
the  segment]  as  the  point  of  contact  of  the  plane  which  touches 
the  conoid,  the  ajdi  [of  the  segment]  as  the  portion  cut  o£F 
within  the  segment  from  the  line  drawn  through  the  vertex  of 
the  segment  and  the  vertex  of  the  cone  enveloping  the  conoid ; 
and  the  straight  line  between  the  said  vertices  is  called 
adjacent  to  the  ajdi. 

Right-angled  conoids  are  all  similar;  but  of  obtuse-angled 
conoids  let  those  be  called  similar  in  which  the  cones  enveloping 
the  conoids  are  similar. 

The  following  questions  are  propounded  for  consideration, 

(1)  why,  if  a  segment  be  cut  off  from  the  obtuse-angled 
conoid  by  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  the  segment  so 
cut  off  has  to  the  cone  which  has  the  same  base  as  the  segment 
and  the  same  axis  the  ratio  which  the  line  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  axis  of  the  segment  and  three  times  the  line  adjacent 
to  the  axis  bears  to  the  line  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  axis  of 
the  segment  and  twice  the  line  adjacent  to  the  axis,  and 

(2)  why,  if  a  segment  of  the  obtuse-angled  conoid  be  cut 
off  by  a  plane  not  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  the  segment  so 
cut  off  will  bear  to  the  figure  which  has  the  same  base  as 
the  segment  and  the  same  axis,  being  a  segment  of  a  cone* 
{anriiTfiafia  tctivov),  the  ratio  which  the  line  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  axis  of  the  segment  and  three  times  the  line  adjacent 
to  the  axis  bears  to  the  line  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  axis  of  the 
segment  and  twice  the  line  adjacent  to  the  axis. 

*  A  iegmetU  of  a  cone  is  defined  later  (p.  104). 
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III.  Concerning  spheroidal  figures  we  lay  down  the  follow- 
ing premisses.  If  a  section  of  an  acute-angled  cone  [ellipse]  be 
made  to  revolve  about  the  greater  diameter  [major  axis]  which 
remains  fixed  and  return  to  the  position  from  which  it  started, 
the  figure  comprehended  by  the  section  of  the  acute-aogled 
cone  is  called  an  oblong  iplieroid  {irapaiiaK€<:  a^avpoeiZi^). 
But  if  the  section  of  the  acute-angled  cone  revolve  about  the 
lesser  diameter  [minor  axis]  which  remains  fixed  and  return 
to  the  position  fi'om  which  it  started,  the  figure  comprehended 
by  the  section  of  the  acute-angled  cone  is  called  a  flat  iplieroid 
(eVtTrXaTi)  a^aipo€t£€<:).  In  either  of  the  spheroids  the  azlfl 
is  defined  as  the  diameter  [axis]  which  has  remained  fixed,  the 
▼ertez  as  the  point  in  which  the  axis  meets  the  surface  of  the 
spheroid,  the  centre  as  the  middle  point  of  the  axis,  and  the 
diameter  as  the  line  drawn  through  the  centre  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis.  And,  if  parallel  planes  touch,  without  cutting, 
either  of  the  spheroidal  figures,  and  if  another  plane  be  drawn 
parallel  to  the  tangent  planes  and  cutting  the  spheroid,  the 
base  of  the  resulting  segments  is  defined  as  the  portion  inter- 
cepted by  the  section  of  the  spheroid  on  the  cutting  plane,  theii- 
▼erticei  as  the  points  in  which  the  parallel  planes  touch  the 
spheroid,  and  their  azei  as  the  portions  cut  ofif  within  the 
segments  from  the  straight  line  joining  their  vertices.  And 
that  the  planes  touching  the  spheroid  meet  its  surface  at  one 
point  only,  and  that  the  straight  line  joining  the  points  of 
contact  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  spheroid,  we  shall 
prove.  Those  spheroidal  figures  are  called  limilar  in  which 
the  axes  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  'diameters.'  And  let 
segments  of  spheroidal  figures  and  conoids  be  called  limilar  if 
they  are  cut  off  from  similar  figures  and  have  their  bases 
similar,  while  their  axes,  being  either  at  right  angles  to  the 
planes  of  the  bases  or  making  equal  angles  with  the  corre- 
sponding diameters  [axes]  of  the  bases,  have  the  same  ratio 
to  one  another  as  the  corresponding  diameters  [axes]  of  the 
bases. 

The  following  questions  about  spheroids  are  propounded  for 
<;onsideration, 

(1)    why,  if  one  of  the  spheroidal  figures  be  cut  by  a  plane 
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through  the  centre  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  each  of  the 
resulting  segments  will  be  double  of  the  cone  having  the  same 
base  as  the  segment  and  the  same  axis ;  while,  if  the  plane  of 
section  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  without  passing  through 
the  centre,  (a)  the  greater  of  the  resulting  segments  will  hosix 
to  the  cone  which  has  the  same  base  as  the  segment  and  the 
same  axis  the  ratio  which  the  line  equal  to  the  sum  of  half  the 
straight  line  which  is  the  axis  of  the  spheroid  and  the  axis  of 
the  lesser  segment  bears  to  the  axis  of  the  lesser  segment,  and 
(b)  the  lesser  segment  bears  to  the  cone  which  has  the  same 
base  as  the  segment  and  the  same  axis  the  ratio  which  the  line 
equal  to  the  sum  of  half  the  straight  line  which  is  the  axis 
of  the  spheroid  and  the  axis  of  the  greater  segment  bears  to  the 
axis  of  the  greater  segment; 

(2)  why,  if  one  of  the  spheroids  be  cut  by  a  plane  passing 
through  the  centre  but  not  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  each  of 
the  resulting  segments  will  be  double  of  the  figure  having  the 
same  base  as  the  segment  and  the  same  axis  and  consisting  of  a 
segment  of  a  cone*. 

(3)  But,  if  the  plane  cutting  the  spheroid  be  neither 
through  the  centre  nor  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  (a)  the 
greater  of  the  resulting  segments  will  have  to  the  figure 
which  has  the  same  base  as  the  segment  and  the  same  axis 
the  ratio  which  the  line  equal  to  the  sum  of  half  the  line 
joining  the  vertices  of  the  segments  and  the  axis  of  the  lesser 
segment  bears  to  the  axis  of  the  lesser  segment,  and  (b)  the 
lesser  segment  will  have  to  the  figure  with  the  same  base 
as  the  segment  and  the  same  axis  the  ratio  which  the  line 
equal  to  the  sum  of  half  the  line  joining  the  vertices  of  the 
segments  and  the  axis  of  the  greater  segment  bears  to  the  axis 
of  the  greater  segment.  And  the  figure  referred  to  is  in  these 
cases  also  a  segment  of  a  cone*. 

When  the  aforesaid  theorems  are  proved,  there  are  dis- 
covered by  means  of  them  many  theorems  and  problems. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  theorems 
(1)    that  similar  spheroids  and  similar  segments  both  of 

*  See  the  definition  of  a  i^gment  of  a  eone  ((MTfta/ui  laipov)  on  p.  104. 
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spheroidal  figures  and  conoids  have  to  one  another  the  triplicate 
ratio  of  their  axes,  and 

(2)  that  in  equal  spheroidal  figures  the  squares  on  the 
'  diameters '  are  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  axes,  and,  if  in 
spheroidal  figures  the  squares  on  the '  diameters'  are  reciprocally 
proportional  to  the  axes,  the  spheroids  are  equal 

Such  also  is  the  problem.  From  a  given  spheroidal  figure 
or  conoid  to  cut  off  a  segment  by  a  plane  drawn  parallel  to  a 
given  plane  so  that  the  segment  cut  off  is  equal  to  a  given  cone 
or  cylinder  or  to  a  given  sphere. 

After  prefixing  therefore  the  theorems  and  directions  (rn-t- 
ra/^fiara)  which  are  necessary  for  the  proof  of  them,  I  will 
then  proceed  to  expound  the  propositions  themselves  to  you. 
Farewell. 

Definitions. 

If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  meeting  all  the  sides  [generators] 
of  the  cone,  the  section  will  be  either  a  circle  or  a  section  of  an 
acute-angled  cone  [an  ellipse].  If  then  the  section  be  a  circle, 
it  is  clear  that  the  segment  cut  off  fi*om  the  cone  towards  the 
same  parts  as  the  vertex  of  the  cone  will  be  a  cone.  But,  if 
the  section  be  a  section  of  an  acute-angled  cone  [an  ellipse],  let 
the  figure  cut  off  from  the  cone  towards  the  same  parts  as  the 
vertex  of  the  cone  be  csdled  a  segment  of  a  cone.  Let  the 
baje  of  the  segment  be  defined  as  the  plane  comprehended  by 
the  section  of  the  acute-angled  cone,  its  Tertez  as  the  point 
which  is  also  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  its  azii  as  the  straight 
line  joining  the  vertex  of  the  cone  to  the  centre  of  the  section 
of  the  acute-angled  cone. 

And  if  a  cylinder  be  cut  by  two  parallel  planes  meeting  all 
the  sides  [generators]  of  the  cylinder,  the  sections  will  be  either 
circles  or  sections  of  acute-angled  cones  [ellipses]  equal  and 
similar  to  one  another.  If  then  the  sections  be  circles,  it  is 
clear  that  the  figure  cut  off  from  the  cylinder  between  the 
parallel  planes  will  be  a  cylinder.  But,  if  the  sections  be 
sections  of  acute-angled  cones  [ellipses],  let  the  figure  cut  off 
from  the  cylinder  between  the  parallel  planes  be  called  a 
flrustum  (rofto9)  of  a  cylinder.    And  let  the  basei  of  the 
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frustum  be  defined  as  the  planes  comprehended  by  the  sections 
of  the  acute-angled  cones  [ellipses],  and  the  azlfl  as  the  straight 
line  joining  the  centres  of  the  sections  of  the  acute-angled 
cones,  so  that  the  axis  will  be  in  the  same  straight  line  with 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder." 

Iieiiiiiui. 

If  in  cm  ascending  arithmeticcd  progression  consisting  of  the 
magnitudes  Ai,  A^,  ...  An  the  common  difference  be  equal  to  the 
least  term  Ai,  then 

and  >2(-4i4--4j+ ...  +iln«i). 

[The  proof  of  this  is  given  incidentally  in  the  treatise  On 
SpiralSy  Prop.  11.  By  placing  lines  side  by  side  to  represent 
the  terms  of  the  progression  and  then  producing  each  so  as  to 
make  it  equal  to  the  greatest  term,  Archimedes  gives  the 
equivalent  of  the  following  proof. 

we. have  also      Sn  =  An-\- A^-i  +  A^^  + ...  -h ilj. 
And  A.^  "h  An— I  =  A^  +  A^-^  =  • . .  =  An . 

Therefore  2Sn  =  (n  + 1 )  ^« , 

whence  n.An<2Sn, 

and  n.An>28n-i. 

Thus,  if  the  progression  is  a,  2a, ...  na, 

«  _n(n 4-1)^ 
On  = 2 a, 

and  n*a  <  2Sn, 

but  >2Sn-i.] 

Propositloii  1. 

If  Ai,  Bi,  Gi,  ...Ki  and  A^,  B^,  C7a»  ...^j  be  two  series  of 
m^agnitvdes  such  that 


All  Bi  =  A^:  5j, 

Bi  :  Cj^B^  :  (7,,  and  so  on 


} («). 


(7). 
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(md  i/Afy  B^y  (7,,  ...if,  and  A^,  B4,  6\,  ...K^  be  two  other  series 

such  that 

Ai:Ai^Ai:A4,                    )  .^ 

BrB^=B^  iB^,  and  soon] ^^' 

then    (A^  +  B^  +  Ci  +  ,,.+Kj):(Aj,  +  Bii-Ci+.,.  +J^,) 

=  (A^  +  5a+  Cj  +  ...  +  J^s) : (il4  +  £4  +  ...  +  K^)' 

The  proof  is  as  follows. 

Since  A^ :  Ai^^A^:  A^, 

and  Ai'.Bi^A^:  B2, 

while  BiiBt^  Bi  :  B4, 

we  have,  ex  aeqaali,       A^:B^^  A^: B^. 

Similarly  B^iC^  ^B^:  C4,  and  so  on  J  '" 

Again,  it  follows  from  equations  (a)  that 

Therefore 

A :  -4.,  =  (ill  +  A  +  <?i  +  ...  +  -K'l) :  (^a  +  ^a  +  ...  +  J^Ta), 
or  (-4i  +  £1  +  C,  +  ...  +  K^):A^^{A^  +  £^  +  (7,  +  ...  +  K^  : 4,; 

and  A^'.A^^A^'.A^y 

while  from  equations  (7)  it  follows  in  like  manner  that 

il, :  (^3  +  5,+ Cj  +  ...  +  ir,)  =  -44 :  (il4  +  ^4  +  O4  +  ...  +  iiT*). 
By  the  last  three  equations,  ex  asqiudi, 

(A,-^B,  +  C,'^...+K,):{A,  +  B,+  C^+...+Kj,) 

=(^5+52+  c;+...  +  ira):(ii4+54+04  +  ...+ir4). 

Cor.  If  any  terms  in  the  third  and  fourth  series  corre- 
sponding to  terms  in  the  first  and  second  be  left  out,  the 
result  is  the  same.  For  example,  if  the  last  terms  K^,  K^  are 
absent, 

(^1  + A +  <?!  +  ... +iri)  :(^  + 5,+ C,+  . ..+/,) 

=  (ila  +  52  +  (72  +  ...  +ir«):(^4  +  -B4  +  (74  +  ...  +/4X 
where  /  immediately  precedes  K  in  each  series. 
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Lemma  to  Propoiitloii  3. 

[On  Spirals,  Prop.  10.] 

If  Ai,  A29  At,  ...An  be  n  lines  forming  an  ascending 
arithmetical  progression  in  which  the  common  difference  is  equal 
to  the  least  term  Ai,  then 

(n  +  1)  An*  +  A^(Ai  +  il,  +  ila  + . . .  +  An) 


/^ 


->^ 


Ai    A, 


Aii_«A»_8  A,»_] 


An  Aii.iA,..t 


As    As     Ai 


Let  the  lines  An,  An-i,  An^,  ..,Ai  be  placed  in  a  row 
from  left  to  right.  Produce  An^i,  An^,  ..,Ai  until  they  are 
each  equal  to  ^n>  so  that  the  parts  produced  are  respectively 
equal  to  Ai,  A^,  ,,,An-\. 

Taking  each  line  successively,  we  have 

^An  =  ^An , 

(ill  4- -An-i)*  = -a.1   4-^*n-i  +  2-4.1.  ^„_i, 
(■^a  +  An-j%)  =  A^  H-  A  n-^  +  YtA^  .  An— 2* 


(-4*1-1+ -^i)  ^  A  n-\'\r  Ai  '\- YtAn-i '  Ax. 
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And,  by  axldition, 

(n+  l)iln'  =  2(il/  +  il,»  +  ...  +  -4n*) 

Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  result,  we  have  to 
prove  that 

=  4i'  +  4,'  + ...  +  An* (a). 

Now      2Af .  An^  =a  Ai .  4iA fi^,  because  -4,  =  2Ai , 
2-4, .  An^  =a  Ai ,  6An^,  becauso  A^^SAi, 


2An-i .  -4i  =  -4i .  2(w  -  l)-4a. 
It  follows  that 

2(Ai  »An^i  H-4j.-d.,^_4  +  ..,+4,i_j  .Ai)  "^  Ai(Ai  H-4j+  ...  "^  An) 

=  -4,  [An  +  SAn-i  +  5A„^  + . . .  +  (2w  -  l)-4i}. 
And  this  last  expression  can  be  proved  to  be  equal  to 

For       An*  =  Aj(n.An) 

^A,{An  +  (n''l)An] 

=  4i  {iln  +  2(il^,  +  iln-,  +  . . .  +  A)}, 

because  (n  —  1)  -4»  =  An-i  +  Ai 

+  -4,^_j  +  -4j 
4- 

Similarly  4'n_i  =  Aj {An-i  +  2(il„_,  +  A„^  +  ...  +  ^i)}, 


^«  =  A(-4a  +  240. 
Ai  =  ^j.ili ; 
whence,  by  addition, 

=  il,{-4„  +  3il^i .+ 5-4«-^  +  ... +(2n- l)ili|. 
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Thus  the  equation  marked  (a)  above  is  true ;  and  it  follows 
that 

Cor.  1.    From  this  it  is  evident  that 

n.An'<S(A,'  +  A,'+...+An') (1). 

Also  An*^  Ai{An  +  2iAf^i  +  An-^+ ...  +  Ai)},  BS  above, 
so  that  An  >  Ai{An  +  An-i  +  >..  +  Ai), 

and  therefore 

An*  +  A^(A^'^A,+  ...+An)<2An\ 

It  follows  Jrom  the  proposition  that 

n.An'>S(A^'  +  A,'  +  ...+A'n-i) (2). 

Cor.  2.  All  these  results  will  hold  if  we  substitute  similar 
figures  for  squares  on  all  the  lines ;  for  similar  figures  are  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  their  sides. 

[In  the  above  proposition  the  symbols  Ai,  A^,  ...An  have 
been  used  instead  of  a,  2a,  3a,  ...na  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
geometrical  character  of  the  proof;  but,  if  we  now  substitute 
the  latter  terms  in  the  various  results,  we  have  (1) 

(iH-l)nV  +  a(a  +  2a  +  ...  +na) 

=  3  {a*  +  (2ay  +  (3a)«  +  . . .  +  (na)*}. 

Therefore  a'  +  (2a)*  +  (3a)*  + . . .  +  (nay 

,  n(n  +  l)(2n  +  l) 
-a  .  g  . 

Also  (2)  n»<3(l*  +  2»  +  3»  +  ...+n'), 

and  (3)  n»>3(l»+2'+ 3'+.,. +  n- l|*).] 
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Proposition  9. 

IfAiyAi..,Anhe  any  number  of  areas  such  that 

Ai^ax  +  a?, 
Ai^a.2x  +  (2xy, 
A^  =  a.Sx  +  {Sos)\ 


An'=a.nx  +  {nx)*, 

(a     noSK 
then       n. iln  :  (^  +  ^a+  ...  +An)<{a  +  nx)  •  ^2 ■*" TJ  ' 

and      n.Ani  {Ai  +  il,  +  ...  +  iln-i) >{a'\-nx)  :  [i^'^Y)' 
For,  by  the  Lemma  immediately  preceding  Prop.  1, 
n.anx<  2(ax  +  a.2x-\- ...  +a.nx), 
and  >2(cw?  +  a.2a?+...  +a.n  — la?). 

Alao,  by  the  Lemma  preceding  this  proposition, 
n.(nxy<S{a?  +  {2xy  +  (Sxy+...  +  (nay} 

and  >  3  {a?+(2aiy  + ...  +  (n -  1  fl?)*}. 

Hence 

and 


>[((M?  +  a:')+{a.2a?  +  (ai?)»}  +  ...  +  {a.n-la?  +  (n-la?)*}], 


an 
or 


;?+^_(^*<^^+^,+...+^,, 


2  ■   3 

and  >-4i  +  -Aa+  ...  +  ilfir-i. 

It  follows  that 

^  A        A  A  X        (  /     x«i    {an*x     ?i  (na?)") 

n.iln:  (Ai^ Ai+  ...  +  An)<  n  {a ,nx  +  {nxy] :  j-^"  +  "V"   h 

or         n.An:(Ai  +  At'\'...  +  An)<(a  +  nx):  (|  +  y); 

0  +  -0-J. 

*  The  phraseology  of  Archimedes  here  is  that  associated  with  the  traditional 
method  of  application  of  areas:  ef  «ra...xa/>'  iKderoM  adrar  irapawiffjj  n  x^p^o*' 
vTep/3dXXor  efSec  rerpay^ptp,  **  if  to  each  of  the  lines  there  be  applied  a  space 
[rectangle]  exceeding  by  a  square  figure. "  Thus  Ai  is  a  rectangle  of  height  x  ap- 
plied to  a  line  a  but  overlapping  it  so  that  the  base  extends  a  distance  x  beyond  a. 
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Propofition  3. 

(1)  If  TP,  TP'  he  two  tangents  to  any  conic  meeting  in  T, 
and  if  Qq,  QY  ^^  ^^y  ^^  chords  parallel  respectively  to  TP, 
TP'  and  meeting  in  0,  then 

QO.Oq  :  Q'O.Oq'^TP' :  TP''. 

"And  this  is  proved  in  the  elements  of  conies*." 

(2)  If  QQ'  be  a  chord  of  a  parabola  bisected  in  V  by  the 
diameter  PV,  and  if  PV  be  of  constant  length,  then  the  areas  of 
the  triangle  PQQ'  and  of  the  segment  PQQ'  are  both  constant 
wha;tever  be  the  direction  of  QQ'. 

Let  ABB'  be  the  particular  segment  of  the  parabola  whose 
vertex  is  ^1,  so  that  BB'  is  bisected  perpendicularly  by  the  axis 
at  the  point  H,  where  AH^PV. 

Draw  QD  perpendicular  to  PF. 


Pa 


Let  Pa  be  the  parameter  of  the  principal  ordinates,  and  let 
p  be  another  line  of  such  length  that 

QV'.QD'^P'.pai 

it  will  then  follow  that  p  is  equal  to  the  p£u:ameter  of  the  ordi- 
nates  to  the  diameter  PV,  i.e.  those  which  are  parallel  to  QF. 


*  i.e.  in  the  treatises  on  oonics  by  Aristaeas  and  Euclid. 
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"  For  this  is  proved  in  the  conies*." 

Thus  QV^^p.PV. 

And  BH^^p^.AH,  while  AH=PV. 
Therefore  Q F»  :  BE*  ^P'-Pa* 

But  QV*'QD*=p:pa; 

hence  BE  =  QD. 

Thus  BE.AE^QD.PV, 

and  therefore  A  ABB'  =  APQQ' ; 

that  is,  the  area  of  the  triangle  PQQ'  is  constant  so  long  as  PF 
is  of  constant  length. 

Hence  also  the  area  of  the  segment  PQQ'  is  constant  under 
the  same  conditions;  for  the  segment  is  equal  to  ^APQQ\ 
[Quadrature  of  the  Parabola^  Prop.  17  or  24.] 

*  The  theorem  which  is  here  aummed  by  Archimedes  as  known  can  be 
proyed  in  yarions  ways. 

(1)  It  is  easily  deduced  from  Apollonins  L  49  (cf.  ApoUoniu$  of  Perga^ 
pp.  liii,  89).  If  in  the  fLgnre  the  tangents  at  A  and  P  be  drawn,  the  fonner 
meeting  P7  in  £,  and  the  latter  meeting  the  axis  in  T,  and  if  AE^  PT  meet 
at  C,  the  proposition  of  Apollonins  is  to  the  eflfect  that 

CP:PE=^p:2PT, 

where  p  is  the  parameter  of  the  ordinates  to  PV, 

(2)  It  may  be  proyed  independently  as  follows. 

Let  QQ'  meet  the  axis  in  0,  and  let  QM,  Q'M\  PN  be  oidinates  to  the  axis. 

Then  AM  \  AM'=  QM* :  Q'3f  ^  =  OM^  :  Oif '«. 

whence  AM :  3flf '  =  0 If  • :  03f »  -  OM*^ 

=  OJf • :  (03f-  Olf ').  3f3f ', 
so  that  OM*=AM .  (Olf-  OM^. 

That  is  to  say,       {AM^A0)*=AM,{AM+AM'-2A0), 
or  AO*=AM.AM\ 

And,  since  QM*=p^.AM,  and  Q'M**  =  p^.AM\ 
itfoUowsthat  QM.Q*M'=p^,AO (o). 

Now  «K.:«2>.=«r.:(«^±«:^y 

=  QV*:{PN*+QM,Q'M') 
=p.PV:pa.UN+^0),hy{a). 

But  PV^TO^AN+AO. 

Therefore  QV^iQD^^sptpa. 
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Propoiition  4. 

The  area  of  any  ellipse  is  to  that  of  the  auxiliary  circle  08 
the  minor  aais  to  the  major. 

Let  A  A'  be  the  major  and  BB'  the  minor  axis  of  the 
ellipse,  and  let  BB'  meet  the  auxiliary  circle  in  b,  V. 

Suppose  0  to  be  such  a  circle  that 

(circle  AhA'V) lO^CAiCB. 

Then  shall  0  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  ellipse. 

For,  if  not,  0  must  be  either  greater  or  less  than  the 
ellipse. 

1.    If  possible,  let  0  be  greater  than  the  ellipse. 

We  can  then  inscribe  in  the  circle  0  an  equilateral  polygon 
of  4n  sides  such  that  its  area  is  greater  than  that  of  the  ellipse, 
[cf.  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder,  I.  6.] 


Let  this  be  done,  and  inscribe  in  the  auxiliary  circle  of  the 
ellipse  the  polygon  AefbghA\..  similar  to  that  inscribed  in  0. 
Let  the  perpendiculars  eM,  fN,.,.  on  A  A'  meet  the  ellipse  in 
E,  F,...  respectively.    Join  AE,  EF,  FB,.... 

Suppose  that  P'  denotes  the  area  of  the  polygon  inscribed 
in  the  auxiliary  circle,  and  P  that  of  the  polygon  inscribed  in 
the  ellipse. 

H.  A.  8 
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Then,  since  all  the  lines  eM^fN^.,.  are  cut  in  the  same 
proportions  at  E,  F^,.., 

i.e.  eM:EM^fN:FN=  ...^bC:  BG, 

the  pairs  of  triangles,  as  eAM,  EAM,  and  the  pairs  of  trapeziums, 
as  eMNf,  EMNFy  are  all  in  the  same  ratio  to  one  another 
as  6C  to  BCy  or  as  CA  to  CB. 

Therefore,  by  addition, 

P':P  =  CA:CB. 

Now  P' :  (polygon  inscribed  in  0) 

=  (circle  AhAV) :  0 

=  CA  :  CB,  by  hypothesis. 

Therefore  P  is  equal  to  the  polygon  inscribed  in  0. 

But  this  is  impossible,  because  the  latter  polygon  is  by 
hypothesis  greater  than  the  elUpse,  and  a  fortiori  greater 
than  P. 

Hence  0  is  not  greater  than  the  ellipse. 

II.     If  possible,  let  0  be  less  than  the  ellipse. 

In  this  case  we  inscribe  in  the  ellipse  a  polygon  P  with  4n 
equal  sides  such  that  P>0. 

Let  the  perpendiculars  from  the  angular  points  on  the 
axis  AA'  be  produced  to  meet  the  auxiliary  circle,  and  let  the 
corresponding  polygon  (P')  in  the  circle  be  formed. 

Inscribe  in  0  a  polygon  similar  to  P'. 

Then  FiP^CAiCB 

=  (circle  ^16-4 '6') :  0,  by  hjrpothesis, 

=  P' :  (polygon  inscribed  in  0), 

Therefore  the  polygon  inscribed  in  0  is  equal  to  the 
polygon  P ;  which  is  impossible,  because  P>0. 

Heuce  0,  being  neither  greater  nor  less  than  the  ellipse,  is 
equal  to  it ;  and  the  required  result  follows. 
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Propoiition  5. 

//  AA\  BB'  he  the  major  and  minor  aans  of  an  ellipse 
respectively,  and  if  d  be  the  diameter  of  any  circle,  then 

(area  of  ellipse)  :  (area  of  circle)  =  A  A' .  BB' :  d\ 
For 

(area  of  ellipse) :  (area  of  auxiliary  circle)  -  BB* :  AA'   [Prop.  4] 

^AA\BB'\AA\ 
And 

(area  of  aux.  circle) :  (area  of  circle  with  diam.  d)=  -44'" :  cP. 

Therefore  the  required  result  follows  ex  aeqtiaii. 

Propoiition  6. 

The  areas  of  ellipses  are  as  the  rectam^les  under  their  axes. 
This  follows  at  once  from  Props.  4,  5. 

Cor.  The  area^  of  similar  ellipses  are  as  the  squares  of 
corresponding  axes. 

Propoiition  7. 

Oiven  an  ellipse  with  centre  C,  and  a  line  CO  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  its  plane,  it  is  possible  to  find  a  circular  cone 
with  vertex  0  and  such  that  the  given  ellipse  is  a  section  of  it 
[or,  in  other  words,  to  jmd  the  circular  sections  of  the  cone  with 
vertex  0  passing  through  the  circumference  of  the  eUipse], 

Conceive  an  ellipse  with  BB'  as  its  minor  axis  and  lying  in 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  paper.  Let  CO  be  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ellipse,  and  let  0  be  the 
vertex  of  the  required  cone.  Produce  OB,  OC,  0B\  and  in  the 
same  plane  with  them  draw  BED  meeting  OC,  OB'  produced 
in  E,  D  respectively  and  in  such  a  direction  that 

BE.EDiEO^^CA^:CO\ 

where  CA  is  half  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse. 

8—2 
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"  And  this  is  possible,  since 

BE,  ED:  EO'  >  BC.  CB' :  GOV 

[Both  the  construction  and  this  proposition  are  assumed  as 
known.] 


Now  conceive  a  circle  with  BD  as  diameter  lying  in  a  plane 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  paper,  and  describe  a  cone  with 
this  circle  for  its  base  and  with  vertex  0. 

We  have  therefore  to  prove  that  the  given  ellipse  is  a 
section  of  the  cone,  or,  if  P  be  any  point  on  the  ellipse,  that  P 
lies  on  the  surface  of  the  cone. 

Draw  PN  perpendicular  to  BB',  Join  ON  and  produce  it 
to  meet  BD  in  My  and  let  MQ  be  drawn  in  the  plane  of  the 
circle  on  BD  as  diameter  perpendicular  to  BD  and  meeting  the 
circle  in  Q,  Also  let  FO,  HK  be  drawn  through  E,  M  respec- 
tively parallel  to  BB'. 

We  have  then 

QiP:HM.MK^BM.MD:HM.MK 

^BE.EDiFE.EG 

=  (BE.  ED  :  EO') .  (EO* :  FE.  EG) 

^{CA* :  CO*).{CO' :  BC .CB') 

=  CA* :  CB* 

^PITiBN.NB'. 
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Therefore  QiP  :  PIP^HM ,MK  .  BN,NB' 

whence,  since  PN,  QM  are  parallel,  OPQ  is  a  straight  line. 

But  Q  is  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle  on  BD  as 
diameter ;  therefore  OQ  is  a  generator  of  the  cone,  and  hence 
P  lies  on  the  cone. 

Thus  the  cone  passes  through  all  points  on  the  ellipse. 


Propoiition  8. 

GHven  an  ellipse,  a  plane  through  one  of  its  axes  A  A'  and 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ellipse,  and  a  line  CO  drawn 
from  0,  the  centre,  in  the  given  plane  through  AA'  but  not 
perpendicular  to  AA\  it  is  possible  to  find  a  cone  toOh  vertex  0 
such  that  the  given  ellipse  is  a  section  of  it  [or,  in  other  words, 
to  find  the  circular  sections  of  the  cone  udth  vertex  0  whose 
surface  passes  through  the  circumferen^ce  of  the  ellipse]. 

By  hypothesis,  OA,  OA'  are  unequal.  Produce  OA'  to  L  so 
that  OA  =  OL.    Join  AD,  and  draw  FQ  through  G  parallel  to  it. 

The  given  ellipse  is  to  be  supposed  to  lie  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Let  BB'  be  the  other 
axis  of  the  ellipse. 

Conceive  a  plane  through  AD  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  and  in  it  describe  either  (a),  if  (7£*  =  PC  CQ,  a 
circle  with  diameter  AD,  or  (6),  if  not,  an  ellipse  on  AD  as 
axis  such  that,  if  (2  be  the  other  axis, 

d^xAD^^GB^'.FG.GQ. 

Take  a  cone  with  vertex  0  whose  surface  passes  through 
the  circle  or  ellipse  just  drawn.  This  is  possible  even  when  the 
curve  is  an  ellipse,  because  the  line  from  0  to  the  middle  point 
of  AD  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ellipse,  and  the 
construction  is  effected  by  means  of  Prop.  7. 

Let  P  be  any  point  on  the  given  ellipse,  and  we  have  only 
to  prove  that  P  lies  on  the  surfiBice  of  the  cone  so  described. 
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Draw  PN  perpendicular  to  AA'.    Join  ON,  and  produce  it 
to  meet  AD  in  M.     Through  M  draw  HK  parallel  to  A' A. 


Lastly,  draw  MQ  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper 
(and  therefore  perpendicular  to  both  HK  and  AD)  meeting  the 
ellipse  or  circle  about  AD  (and  therefore  the  surface  of  the  cone) 
inQ. 

Then 

QlP:HM.MK  =  (QAr:DM.MA).(DM.MA  :HM,MK) 

=  (d* :  AD').(FC.  GO  :  A'C.  GA) 
^(GB* :  FG, CO).(FC.  CO  :  AV,CA) 
=  CB^ :  CA' 
^PN^:A'N.NA, 
Therefore,  alternately, 

QM^ :  PN^  =  HM,  MK  :  A'N,  NA 
=  0]\P  :  0N\ 

Thus,  since  PN,  QM  are  parallel,  OPQ  is  a  straight  line; 
and,  Q  being  on  the  surface  of  the  cone,  it  follows  that  P  is  also 
on  the  surface  of  the  cone. 

Similarly  all  points  on  the  ellipse  are  also  on  the  cone,  and 
the  ellipse  is  therefore  a  section  of  the  cone. 
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Proposition  0. 

Oiven  an  ellipse^  a  plane  through  one  of  its  axes  amd  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  ellipse,  and  a  straight  line  CO  drawn  from 
the  centre  C  of  the  ellipse  in  the  given  plane  through  the  axis  hut 
not  perpendicular  to  that  axis,  it  is  possible  to  find  a  cylinder 
loith  axis  OC  such  that  the  ellipse  is  a  section  of  it  [or,  in  other 
words,  to  find  the  circular  sections  of  the  cylinder  with  a^xis  OC 
whose  surface  passes  through  the  circumference  of  the  given 
ellipse\ 

Let  AA'  be  an  axis  of  the  ellipse,  and  suppose  the  plane 
of  the  ellipse  to  be  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  paper,  so  that 
OC  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  paper. 


Draw  AD,  A'E  parallel  to  CO,  and  let  DE  be  the  line 
through  0  perpendicular  to  both  AD  and  A'E, 

We  have  now  three  different  cases  according  as  the  other 
axis  BB'  of  the  ellipse  is  (1)  equal  to,  (2)  greater  than,  or 
(3)  less  than,  DE. 

(1)    Suppose  £5' «  DJ?. 

Draw  a  plane  through  DE  at  right  angles  to  OC,  and  in 
this  plane  describe  a  circle  on  DE  as  diameter.  Through  this 
circle  describe  a  cylinder  with  axis  OC. 

This  cylinder  shall  be  the  cylinder  required,  or  its  surface 
shall  pass  through  every  point  P  of  the  ellipse. 

For,  if  P  be  any  point  on  the  ellipse,  draw  PN  perpendicular 
to  AA' ;  through  N  draw  NM  parallel  to  CO  meeting  DE  in 
M,  and  through  M,  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  on  DE  as  diameter, 
draw  MQ  perpendicular  to  DE,  meeting  the  circle  in  Q. 
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Then,  since  DE  =  BB', 

PN* :  AN.NA'  =  DO* :  AC.  CA'. 
And  DM.  ME :  AN.  NA'  =  DO* :  AC*, 

since  AD,  NM,  CO,  A'E  axe  parallel. 
Therefore  PN*  ^DM.ME 

'QM*. 
by  the  property  of  the  circle. 

Hence^  since  PN,  QM  are  equal  as  well  as  parallel,  PQ  is 
parallel  to  MN  and  therefore  to  CO.  It  follows  that  PQ  is  a 
generator  of  the  cylinder,  whose  surface  accordingly  passes 
through  P. 

(2)  I{BB'>  DE,  we  take  E'  on  A'E  such  that  DE'  =  BB' 
and  describe  a  circle  on  DE'  as  diameter  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  paper ;  and  the  rest  of  the  construction 
and  proof  is  exactly  similar  to  those  given  for  case  (1). 

(3)  Suppose  BB'  <  DE, 

Take  a  point  K  on  CO  produced  such  that 

DO^-CB'^OK\ 

From  K  draw  KR  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper 
and  equal  to  CB. 

Thus  OR*  =  OK*  +  CB*  =  0D\ 


In  the  plane  containing  DE,  OR  describe  a  circle  on  DE  as 
diameter.  Through  this  circle  (which  must  pass  through  12) 
draw  a  cylinder  with  axis  0(7. 
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We  have  then  to  prove  that,  if  P  be  any  point  on  the  given 
ellipse,  P  lies  on  the  cylinder  so  described. 

Draw  PN  perpendicular  to  AA',  and  through  N  draw  NM 
parallel  to  CO  meeting  DE  in  M.  In  the  plane  of  the  circle  on 
DE  as  diameter  draw  MQ  perpendicular  to  DE  and  meeting 
the  circle  in  Q. 

Lastly,  draw  QH  perpendicular  to  NM  produced.  QH  will 
then  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  containing  AC,  DE,  i.e.  the 
plane  of  the  paper. 

Now  QH* :  QIP  =  KR* :  0R\  by  similar  triangles. 

And       QM*  :  AN.  NA'^DM,  ME  :  AN.  NA' 

=  OD* :  CA\ 

Hence,  ex  aequali,  since  OR  =  OD, 

QH*:AN.NA'  =  KR':CA' 

=  CB' :  CA* 

=  PN*:AN.NA\ 

Thus  QH  =  PN.  And  QH,  PN  are  also  parallel.  Accordingly 
PQ  is  parallel  to  MN,  and  therefore  to  CO,  so  that  PQ  is  a 
generator,  and  the  cylinder  passes  through  P. 

Proposition  lO. 

It  was  proved  by  the  earlier  geometers  that  any  two  canes 
have  to  one  another  the  mtio  compounded  of  the  ratios  of  their 
bases  and  of  their  heights*.  The  same  method  of  proof  will 
show  that  any  segments  of  cones  have  to  one  another  the  ratio 
compounded  of  the  ratios  of  their  bases  and  of  their  heights. 

The  proposition  that  any  *  frustum '  of  a  cylinder  is  triple 
of  the  conical  segment  which  has  the  same  base  as  the  frustum 
and  equal  height  is  also  proved  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
proposition  that  the  cylinder  is  triple  of  the  cone  which  has 
the  same  base  as  the  cylinder  and  equal  height^. 

*  This  follows  from  Eaol.  xii.  11  and  14  taken  together.  Gf.  On  the  Sphere 
and  Cylinder  i,  Lemma  1. 

t  This  proposition  was  proved  by  Endoxns,  as  stated  in  the  preface  to  On 
the  Sphere  and  Cylinder  i.    Gf.  End.  zn.  10. 
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Propoiition  11. 

(1)  If  a  paraboloid  of  revolvJtion  he  cut  by  a  plane  through, 
or  parallel  to,  the  aais,  the  section  will  be  a  parabola  equal  to  the 
original  parabola  which  by  its  revolution  generates  ihe  paraboloid. 
And  the  axis  of  the  section  will  be  the  intersection  between  the 
cutting  plane  and  the  plane  through  the  aais  of  the  paraboloid 
at  right  angles  to  the  cutting  plane. 

If  the  paraboloid  be  cut  by  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  its 
aadsy  the  section  will  be  a  circle  whose  centre  is  on  the  axis. 

(2)  If  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution  be  cut  by  a  plane  through 
the  axiSy  parallel  to  the  axis,  or  through  the  centre,  the  section 
will  be  a  hyperbola,  (a)  if  the  section  be  through  the  axis,  equal, 
(b)  if  parallel  to  the  axis,  similar,  (c)  if  through  ihe  centre, 
not  similar,  to  the  original  hyperbola  which  by  its  revolution 
generates  the  hyperboloid.  And  ihe  axis  of  the  section  will  be 
ihe  intersection  of  the  cutting  plane  and  the  plane  through  the 
axis  of  the  hyperboloid  at  right  angles  to  the  cutting  plane. 

Any  section  of  the  hyperboloid  by  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  will  be  a  circle  whose  centre  is  on  the  aais. 

(3)  If  any  of  the  spheroidal  figures  be  cut  by  a  plane  ihrough 
the  axis  or  parallel  to  ihe  aods,  the  section  will  be  an  ellipse, 
(a)  if  the  section  be  through  the  axis,  equal,  (b)  if  parallel  to  ihe 
axis,  similar,  to  the  ellipse  which  by  its  revolution  generates  the 
figure.  And  the  axis  of  the  section  wUl  be  ihe  intersection  of  ihe 
cutting  plane  and  the  plane  ihrough  ihe  axis  of  ihe  spheroid 
at  right  cmgles  to  the  cutting  plane. 

If  the  section  be  by  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  ihe 
spheroid,  it  will  be  a  circle  whose  centre  is  on  ihe  aais. 

(4)  If  any  of  the  said  figures  be  cut  by  a  plane  through  ihe 
axis,  and  if  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  to  the  plane  of  section 
from  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  figure  but  not  on  the  section, 
that  perpendicular  will  fall  within  the  section. 

"And  the  proofs  of  all  these  propositions  are  evident."* 

*  Gf.  the  Introdnotion,  chapter  in.  §  4. 
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Proposition  IS. 

If  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  be  cut  by  a  plane  neither  parallel 
nor  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  if  the  plane  through  the  aane 
peypendicular  to  the  cutting  plane  intersect  it  in  a  straight  line 
of  which  the  portion  intercepted  within  the  paraboloid  is  RR, 
the  section  of  the  paraboloid  will  be  an  ellipse  whose  major  axis 
is  RR  and  whose  minor  axis  is  equal  to  the  perpendicular 
distance  between  the  lines  through  R,  R'  parallel  to  the  aais 
of  the  paraboloid. 

Suppose  the  cutting  plane  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  and  let  the  latter  be  the  plane  through  the  axis 
ANF  of  the  paraboloid  which  intersects  the  cutting  plane  at 
right  angles  in  RR\  Let  RH  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
paraboloid,  and  R'H  perpendicular  to  RH. 

Let  Q  be  any  point  on  the  section  made  by  the  cutting 
plane,  and  from  Q  draw  QM  perpendicular  to  RR'.  Qif  will 
therefore  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

Through  M  draw  DMFE  perpendicular  to  the  axis  ANF 
meeting  the  parabolic  section  made  by  the  plane  of  the  paper 
in  D,  E.  Then  QM  is  perpendicular  to  DE,  and,  if  a  plane  be 
drawn  through  DE,  QM,  it  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
and  will  cut  the  paraboloid  in  a  circular  section. 


Since  Q  is  on  this  circle, 

QM^^DM.ME. 
Again,  if  PT  be  that  tangent  to  the  parabolic  section  in  the 
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plane  of  the  paper  which  is  parallel  to  RR\  and  if  the  tangent 
at  A  meet  PT  in  0,  then,  fix)m  the  property  of  the  parabola, 

DM. ME:  RM. MR' «  AO* :  OP^         [Prop.  3  (1)] 

=  AO* :  0T\  since  AN^  AT. 

Therefore      QM' :  RM.MR' ^  AO* :  Or 

=  R'H* :  RR'^, 

by  similar  triangles. 

Hence  Q  lies  on  an  ellipse  whose  major  axis  is  RR'  and 
whose  minor  axis  is  equal  to  R'H. 


Proposttioni  13,  14. 

If  a  hyperholoid  of  rewlution  be  cut  by  a  plane  meeting  all 
the  generators  of  the  enveloping  cone,  or  if  an'  oblong '  spheroid 
be  ciUby  a  plane  not  perpendicular  to  the  axis*,  and  if  a  plane 
through  the  axis  intersect  the  cutting  plane  at  right  angles  in  a 
straight  line  on  which  the  hyperboloid  or  spheroid  intercepts 
a  length  RR\  then  the  section  by  the  cutting  plane  will  be  an 
ellipse  whose  nuijor  a^xis  is  RR\ 

Suppose  the  cutting  plane  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  and  suppose  the  latter  plane  to  be  that 
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*  Axdiimedes  begins  Prop.  14  for  the  tpheroid  with  the  remark  that,  when  the 
cutting  plane  passes  through  or  is  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  case  is  clear  (^Xof). 
Cf.  Prop.  11  (8). 
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through  the  axis  ANF  which  intersects  the  cutting  plane 
at  right  angles  in  RR\  The  section  of  the  hyperboloid  or 
spheroid  by  the  plane  of  the  paper  is  thus  a  hyperbola  or  ellipse 
having  ANF  for  its  transverse  or  major  axis. 

Take  any  point  on  the  section  made  by  the  cutting  plane, 
as  Q,  and  dravir  QM  perpendicular  to  RR\  QM  will  then 
be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

Through  M  draw  DFE  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  ANF 
meeting  the  hyperbola  or  ellipse  m  D,  E\  and  through  QM, 
DE  let  a  plane  be  described.  This  plane  will  accordingly  be 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  and  will  cut  the  hyperboloid  or 
spheroid  in  a  circular  section. 

Thus  QM^^DM.ME, 

Let  PT  be  that  tangent  to  the  hyperbola  or  ellipse  which 
is  parallel  to  RR\  and  let  the  tangent  at  A  meet  PT  in  0. 

Then,  by  the  property  of  the  hjrperbola  or  ellipse, 

DM. ME  :  RM.MR'^OA^ :  0P\ 

or  QiT :  RM.  MR  =  OA^ :  0P\ 

Now  (1)  in  the  hyperbola  OA  <  OP,  because  AT<  AN*,  and 
accordingly  0T<  OP,  while  OA  <  OT, 

(2)  in  the  ellipse,  if  KK'  be  the  diameter  parallel  to  RR\ 
and  BB'  the  minor  axis, 

BC.CB':KC.CK'^OA^:OP^\ 

and       BC.  CB'  <  KG.  CK',  so  that  OA  <  OP. 

Hence  in  both  cases  the  locus  of  Q  is  an  ellipse  whose  major 
axis  is  RR\ 

Cor.  1.  If  the  spheroid  be  a  'flat'  spheroid,  the  section  will 
be  an  ellipse,  and  everything  will  proceed  as  before  except  that 
RR'  will  in  this  case  be  the  minor  axis. 

Cor.  2.  In  all  conoids  or  spheroids  parallel  sections  will  be 
similar,  since  the  ratio  OA^ :  OP*  is  the  same  for  all  the 
parallel  sections. 

*  With  reference  to  this  aisamption  of.  the  Introdaotion,  chapter  in.  §  8. 
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Proposition  15. 

(1)  If  from  any  point  on  the  surface  of  a  conoid  a  line  he 
drawn,  in  the  case  of  the  paraboloid,  parallel  to  the  aads,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  hyperholoid,  parallel  to  any  line  passing  through 
the  vertex  of  the  enveloping  cone,  the  part  of  the  straight  line 
which  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  convexity  of  the  surface  will 
fall  without  it,  and  the  part  which  is  in  the  other  direction 
within  it. 

For,  if  a  plane  be  drawn,  in  the  case  of  the  paraboloid, 
through  the  axis  and  the  point,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  hyperho- 
loid, through  the  given  point  and  through  the  given  straight 
line  drawn  through  the  vertex  of  the  enveloping  cone,  the 
section  by  the  plane  will  be  (a)  in  the  paraboloid  a  parabola 
whose  axis  is  the  axis  of  the  paraboloid,  (6)  in  the  hyperholoid 
a  hyperbola  in  which  the  given  line  through  the  vertex  of  the 
enveloping  cone  is  a  diameter*.  [Prop.  11] 

Hence  the  property  follows  from  the  plane  properties  of  the 
conies. 

(2)  If  a  plane  touch  a  conoid  without  cutting  it,  it  will 
touch  it  at  one  point  only,  and  the  plane  drawn  through  tiie 
point  of  contact  and  the  aads  of  the  conoid  will  be  at  right 
angles  to  ihe  pUme  which  toujches  it. 

For,  if  possible,  let  the  plane  touch  at  two  points.  Draw 
through  each  point  a  parallel  to  the  axis.  The  plane  passing 
through  both  parallels  will  therefore  either  pass  through,  or  be 
parallel  to,  the  axis.  Hence  the  section  of  the  conoid  made  by 
this  plane  will  be  a  conic  [Prop.  11  (1),  (2)],  the  two  points 
will  lie  on  this  conic,  and  the  line  joining  them  will  lie  within 
the  conic  and  therefore  within  the  conoid.  But  this  line 
will  be  in  the  tangent  plane,  since  the  two  points  are  in  it. 
Therefore  some  portion  of  the  tangent  plane  will  be  within 
the  conoid;  which  is  impossible,  since  the  plane  does  not 
cut  it. 

*  There  seems  to  be  some  error  in  the  text  here,  whioh  says  that  **the 
diamtter^^  (i.e.  axis)  of  the  hyperbola  is  "  the  straight  line  drawn  in  the  conoid 
from  the  vertex  of  the  oone."  Bat  this  straight  line  is  not,  in  general,  the 
axU  of  the  section. 
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Therefore  the  tangent  plane  touches  in  one  point  only. 

That  the  plane  through  the  point  of  contact  and  the  axis  is 
perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  is  evident  in  the  particular 
case  where  the  point  of  contact  is  the  vertex  of  the  conoid. 
For,  if  two  planes  through  the  axis  cut  it  in  two  conies,  the 
tangents  at  the  vertex  in  both  conies  will  be  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  conoid.  And  all  such  tangents  will  be  in  the 
tangent  plane,  which  must  therefore  be  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  and  to  any  plane  through  the  axia 

If  the  point  of  contact  P  is  not  the  vertex,  draw  the  plane 
passing  through  the  axis  AN  and  the  point  P. 
It  will  cut  the  conoid  in  a  conic  whose  axis  is 
AN  and  the  tangent  plane  in  a  line   DPE 
touching  the  conic  at  P.    Draw  PNF  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis,  and  draw  a  plane  through  it 
also  perpendicular  to  the  axis.    This  plane  will 
make  a  circular  section  and  meet  the  tangent 
plane  in  a  tangent  to  the  circle,  which  will 
therefore  be  at  right  angles  to  PN,    Hence  the 
tangent  to  the  circle  will  be  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
containing  PN,  AN;   and  it  follows  that  this  last  plane  is 
perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane. 

Proposition  16. 

(1)  If  a  plane  touch  any  of  the  spheroidal  figures  without 
cutting  it,  it  will  touch  at  one  point  only,  and  the  plane  through 
the  point  of  contact  and  the  axis  wUl  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
tcmgent  plane. 

This  is  proved  by  the  same  method  as  the  last  proposition. 

(2)  If  any  conoid  or  spheroid  he  cut  by  a  plane  through  the 
axis,  and  if  through  any  tangent  to  the  resulting  conic  a  plane  be 
erected  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  section,  the  plane  so  erected 
will  touch  the  conoid  or  spheroid  in  the  same  point  a^  (hat  m 
which  the  line  touches  the  conic. 

For  it  cannot  meet  the  surface  at  any  other  point.  If  it 
did,  the  perpendicular  from  the  second  point  on  the  cutting 
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plane  would  be  pei-pendicular  also  to  the  tangent  to  the  conic 
and  would  therefore  fall  outside  the  surface.  But  it  must  fall 
within  it.  [Prop.  11  (4)] 

(3)  If  two  parallel  planes  touch  any  of  the  spheroidal 
figures,  the  line  joining  the  points  of  contact  will  pass  through 
the  centre  of  the  spheroid. 

If  the  planes  are  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  the  proposition 
is  obvious.  If  not,  the  plane  through  the  axis  and  one  point  of 
contact  is  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  plane  at  that  point. 
It  is  therefore  at  right  angles  to  the  parallel  tangent  plane,  and 
therefore  passes  through  the  second  point  of  contact.  Hence 
both  points  of  contact  lie  on  one  plane  through  the  axis,  and 
the  proposition  is  reduced  to  a  plane  one. 

Proposition  17. 

If  two  parallel  planes  touch  any  of  the  spheroidal  figures, 
and  another  plane  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  tangent  planes  and 
passing  through  the  centre,  the  line  drawn  through  any  point  of 
the  circumference  of  the  resulting  section  parallel  to  the  chord 
of  contact  of  the  tangent  plants  will  fall  outside  the  spheroid. 

This  is  proved  at  once  by  reduction  to  a  plane  proposition. 

Archimedes  adds  that  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  plane 
parallel  to  the  tangent  planes  does  not  pass  through  the 
centre,  a  straight  line  drawn  in  the  manner  described  will 
fall  without  the  spheroid  in  the  direction  of  the  smaller 
segment  but  within  it  in  the  other  direction. 

Proposition  18. 

Any  spheroidal  figure  which  is  cut  by  a  plane  through  the 
centre  is  divided,  both  as  regards  its  surface  and  its  volume,  into 
two  equal  parts  by  that  plane. 

To  prove  this,  Archimedes  takes  another  equal  and  similar 
spheroid,  divides  it  similarly  by  a  plane  through  the  centre,  and 
then  uses  the  method  of  application. 
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Proposttioni  19,  20. 

Oiven  a  segment  cut  off  by  a  plane  from  a  paraboloid  or 
hyperboloid  of  revolution,  or  a  segment  of  a  spheroid  less  than 
half  the  spheroid  also  cut  off  by  a  plane,  it  is  possible  to  inscribe 
in  the  segment  one  solid  figure  and  to  circumscribe  about  it 
another  solid  fi^gtire,  each  made  up  of  cylinders  or  *  frusta '  of 
cylinders  of  equal  height,  and  such  that  the  circumscribed  figure 
exceeds  the  inscribed  figure  by  a  volume  less  than  that  of  any 
given  solid. 

Let  the  plane  base  of  the  segment  be  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  and  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  be  the  plane 
through  the  axis  of  the  conoid  or  spheroid  which  cuts  the  base 
of  the  segment  at  right  angles  in  BC,  The  section  in  the  plane 
of  the  paper  is  then  a  conic  BAC.  [Prop.  11] 

Let  EAF  be  that  tangent  to  the  conic  which  is  parallel  to 
BC,  and  let  A  be  the  point  of  contact.  Through  EAF  draw 
a  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  through  BC  bounding  the 
segment.  The  plane  so  drawn  will  then  touch  the  conoid 
or  spheroid  at  A.  [Prop.  16] 

(1)  If  the  base  of  the  segment  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  conoid  or  spheroid,  A  will  be  the  vertex  of  the 
conoid  or  spheroid,  and  its  axis  AD  will  bisect  BC  at  right 
angles. 

(2)  If  the  base  of  the  segment  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  conoid  or  spheroid,  we  draw  AD 

(a)  in  the  paraboloid,  parallel  to  the  axis, 

(b)  in  the  hjrperboloid,  through  the  centre  (or  the  vertex  of 
the  enveloping  cone), 

(c)  in  the  spheroid,  through  the  centre, 

and  in  all  the  cases  it  will  follow  that  AD  bisects  BC  in  D. 

Then  A  will  be  the  vertex  of  the  segment,  and  AD  will  be 
its  axis. 

Further,  the  base  of  the  segment  will  be  a  circle  or  an 
ellipse  with  BC  as  diameter  or  as  an  axis  respectively,  and 
with  centre  D.    We  can  therefore  describe  through  this  circle 

H.  A.  9 
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or  ellipse  a  cylinder  or  a  *  frustum  *  of  a  cylinder  whose  axis  is 
AD.  [Prop.  9] 

E AG  F 


Dividing  this  cylinder  or  frustum  continually  into  equal 
parts  by  planes  parallel  to  the  base,  we  shall  at  length  arrive 
at  a  cylinder  or  frustum  less  in  volume  than  any  given  solid. 

Let  this  cylinder  or  frustum  be  that  whose  axis  is  OD,  and 
let  AD  be  divided  into  paints  equal  to  OD,  at  L,  M,....  Through 
L,  M,.,,  draw  lines  parallel  to  BG  meeting  the  conic  in  P,  Q,.--> 
and  through  these  lines  draw  planes  parallel  to  the  base  of  the 
segment.  These  will  cut  the  conoid  or  spheroid  in  circles  or 
similar  ellipses.  On  each  of  these  circles  or  ellipses  describe 
two  cylinders  or  frusta  of  cylinders  each  with  axis  equal  to  OD, 
one  of  them  lying  in  the  direction  of  A  and  the  other  in  the 
direction  of  D,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Then  the  cylinders  or  frusta  of  cylinders  drawn  in  the 
direction  of  A  make  up  a  circumscribed  figure,  and  those  in 
the  direction  of  D  an  inscribed  figure,  in  relation  to  the 
segment. 

Also  the  cylinder  or  frustum  PO  in  the  circumscribed  figure 
is  equal  to  the  cylinder  or  frustum  PH  in  the  inscribed  figure, 
QI  in  the  circumscribed  figure  is  equal  to  QK  in  the  inscribed 
figure,  and  so  on. 

Therefore,  by  addition, 
(circumscribed  fig.)  =  (inscr.  fig.) 

+  (cylinder  or  frustum  whose  axis  is  OD). 

But  the  cylinder  or  frustum  whose  axis  is  OD  is  less  than 
the  given  solid  figure ;  whence  the  proposition  follows. 


"Having  set  out  these  preliminary  propositions,  let  us 
proceed  to  demonstrate  the  theorems  propounded  with  reference 
to  the  figures." 
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Propositioni  21,  SQ. 

Any  segment  of  a  paraboloid  ofreooltUion  is  half  as  large 
again  as  the  cone  or  segment  of  a  cone  which  has  the  same  base 
and  the  same  axis. 

Let  the  base  of  the  segment  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  paper,  and  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  be  the  plane  through 
the  axis  of  the  paraboloid  which  cuts  the  base  of  the  segment 
at  right  angles  in  BC  and  makes  the  parabolic  section  BAG. 

Let  EF  be  that  tangent  to  the  parabola  which  is  parallel  to 
BC,  and  let  A  be  the  point  of  contact. 

Then  (1),  if  the  plane  of  the  base  of  the  segment  is 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  paraboloid,  that  axis  is  the 
line  AD  bisecting  BC  at  right  angles  in  D, 

(2)  If  the  plane  of  the  base  is  not  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  paraboloid,  draw  AD  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
paraboloid.    AD  will  then  bisect  BC,  but  not  at  right  angles. 

Draw  through  EF  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  seg- 
ment. This  will  touch  the  paraboloid  at  A,  and  A  will  be 
the  vertex  of  the  segment,  AD  its  axis. 

The  base  of  the  segment  will  be  a  circle  with  diameter  BC 
or  an  ellipse  with  BC  as  major  axis. 

Accordingly  a  cylinder  or  a  frustum  of  a  cylinder  can  be 
found  passing  through  the  circle  or  ellipse  and  having  AD  for 
its  axis  [Prop.  9J;  and  likewise  a  cone  or  a  segment  of  a  cone 
can  be  drawn  passing  through  the  circle  or  ellipse  and  having 
A  for  vertex  and  AD  for  axia  [Prop.  8] 

Suppose  X  to  be  a  cone  equal  to  f  (cone  or  segment  of 
cone  ABC),  The  cone  X  is  therefore  equal  to  half  the  cylinder 
or  frustum  of  a  cylinder  EC.  [Cf.  Prop.  10] 

We  shall  prove  that  the  volume  of  the  segment  of  the 
paraboloid  is  equal  to  X. 

If  not,  the  segment  must  be  either  greater  or  less  than  X 
L    If  possible,  let  the  segment  be  greater  than  X. 
We  can  then  inscribe  and  circumscribe,  as  in  the  last 

9—2 
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proposition,  figures  made  up  of  cylindera  or  frusta  of  cylinders 
with  equal  height  and  such  that 

(circumscribed  fig.)  —  (inscribed  fig.)  <  (segment)  —  X, 

Let  the  greatest  of  the  cylinders  or  frusta  forming  the 
circumscribed  figure  be  that  whose  base  is  the  circle  or  ellipse 
about  BC  and  whose  axis  is  OD,  and  let  the  smallest  of  them  be 
that  whose  base  is  the  circle  or  ellipse  about  PP'  and  whose 
axis  is  AL. 

Let  the  greatest  of  the  cylinders  forming  the  inscribed 
figure  be  that  whose  base  is  the  circle  or  ellipse  about  RW  and 
whose  axis  is  OD,  and  let  the  smallest  be  that  whose  base  is 
the  circle  or  ellipse  about  PP'  and  whose  axis  is  LM. 


Produce  all  the  plane  bases  of  the  cylinders  or  frusta  to 
meet  the  surfcu^  of  the  complete  cylinder  or  frustum  EC. 

Now,  since 

(circumscribed  fig.)  —  (inscr.  fig.)  <  (segment)  —  X, 
it  follows  that  (inscribed  figure)  >  X (a). 

Next,  comparing  successively  the  cylinders  or  frusta  with 
heights  equal  to  OD  and  respectively  forming  parts  of  the 
complete  cylinder  or  frustum  EC  and  of  the  inscribed  figure, 
we  have 

(fii*st  cylinder  or  frustum  in  EG) :  (first  in  inscr.  fig.) 

=  BD* :  RO* 

=  AI):AO 

=  BD  :  TO,  where  AB  meets  OR  in  T. 

And  (second  cylinder  or  frustum  in  EC)  :  (second  in  inscr.  fig.) 

5=5  HO  :  SN,  in  like  manner, 
and  so  on. 
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Hence  [Prop.  1]  (cylinder  or  frustum  EC)  :  (inscribed  figure) 

=  (BD+HO  + ...)  :  (TO  +  8N+ ...), 
where  BD,  HO,...  are  all  equal,  and  BD,  TO,  8N,...  diminish  in 
arithmetical  progression. 

But  [Lemma  preceding  Prop.  1] 

BD  +  HO +  ...>2(T0+8N +...). 
Therefore        (cylinder  or  firustum  EC)  >  2  (inscribed  fig.), 
or  X  >  (inscribed  fig.) ; 

which  is  impossible,  by  (a)  above. 

II.    If  possible,  let  the  segment  be  less  than  X. 

In  this  case  we  inscribe  and  circumscribe  figures  as  before, 
but  such  that 

(circumscr.  fig.)  —  (inscr.  fig.)  <  X  -  (segment), 

whence  it  follows  that 

(circumscribed  figure)<X ()8). 

Aiid.  comparing  the  cyUnders  or  frusta  making  up  the 
complete  cylinder  or  frustum  GE  and  the  circumscribed  figure 
respectively,  we  have 

(first  cylinder  or  firustum  in  CE)  :  (first  in  circumscr.  fig.) 

^BD'iBD^ 
=  BD :  BD. 
(second  in  CE)  :  (second  in  circumscr.  fig.) 

=  HO' :  RO* 
^ADiAO 

=  HO:TO, 
and  so  on. 

Hence  [Prop.  1] 

(cylinder  or  firustum  GE)  :  (circumscribed  fig.) 

=^(BD  +  HO +  ...):(BD  + TO +  ...), 

<  2  : 1,  [Lemma  preceding  Prop.  1] 

and  it  follows  that 

X  <  (circumscribed  fig.) ; 

which  is  impossible,  by  {fiy 

Thus  the  segment,  being  neither  greater  nor  less  than  X,  is 
equal  to  it,  and  therefore  to  f  (cone  or  segment  of  cone  AB(J), 
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Proposition  23. 

If  from  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  two  segments  be  cut  off, 
one  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  the  other  by  a  plane  not 
perpendicular  to  the  aais,  and  if  the  axes  of  the  segments  are 
equal,  the  segments  will  be  equal  in  volume. 

Let  the  two  planes  be  supposed  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  and  let  the  latter  plane  be  the  plane  through  the 
axis  of  the  paraboloid  cutting  the  other  two  planes  at  right 
angles  in  ^B',  QQ'  respectively  and  the  paraboloid  itself  in  the 
parabola  QPQ'B'. 

Let  AN,  PV  be  the  equal  axes  of  the  segments,  and  A,  P 
their  respective  vertices. 


Draw  QL  parallel  to  AN  or  PV  and  Q'L  perpendicular 
to  QL. 

Now,  since  the  segments  of  the  parabolic  section  cut  off  by 
BB\  QQ'  have  equal  axes,  the  triangles  ABB',  PQQ'  are  equal 
[Prop.  3].  Also,  if  QD  be  perpendicular  to  PV,  QD  =  BN  (as 
in  the  same  Prop.  3). 

Conceive  two  cones  drawn  with  the  same  bases  as  the 
segments  and  with  A,  P  sa  vertices  respectively.  The  height 
of  the  cone  PQQ'  is  then  PK,  where  PK  is  perpendicular  to 

QQ'. 
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Now  the  cones  are  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratios  of 
their  bases  and  of  their  heights,  i.e.  the  ratio  compounded  of 
(1)  the  ratio  of  the  circle  about  BB'  to  the  ellipse  about  QQ\ 
and  (2)  the  ratio  of  AN  to  PK. 

That  is  to  say,  we  have,  by  means  of  Props.  5, 12, 

(cone  ABB")  :  (cone  PQQ')  =  (BB'* :  QQ' .  Q'L) .  {AN  :  PK), 

And  BB'  =  2BN^  2QD  =  Q%  while  QQ'  =  2QF. 

Therefore 
(cone  ABB') :  (cone  PQQ')  =  {QD:QV). (AN :  PK) 

^(PK:Pr).(AN:PK) 

^ANiPV. 

Since  AN=PV,  the  ratio  of  the  cones  is  a  ratio  of  equality ; 
and  it  follows  that  the  segments,  being  each  half  as  large  again 
as  the  respective  cones  [Prop.  22],  are  equal. 

Proposition  24. 

If  from  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  two  segments  be  cut  off  by 
planes  dravm  in  any  manner,  the  segments  will  be  to  one  another 
as  the  squares  on  their  axes. 

For  let  the  paraboloid  be  cut  by  a  plane  through  the  axis 
in  the  parabolic  section  P'PApp,  and  let  the  axis  of  the 
parabola  and  paraboloid  be  ANN'. 

Measure  along  ANN'  the  lengths  AN,  AN'  equal  to  the 
respective  axes  of  the  given  segments, 
and  through  N,  N'  draw  planes  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis,  making  circular 
sections  on  Pp,  Pp'  as  diameters  re- 
spectively. With  these  circles  as  bases 
and  with  the  common  vertex  A  let  two 
cones  be  described. 

Now  the  segments  of  the  paraboloid 
whose  bases  are  the  circles  about  Pp, 
P'p'  are  equal  to  the  given  segments 
respectively,  since  their  respective  axes 
are  equal  [Prop.  23];  and,  since  the 
segments  APp,  AP'p'  are  half  as  large 
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again  as  the  cones  APp,  AP'p'  respectively,  we  have  only 
to  show  that  the  cones  are  in  the  ratio  of  AN*  to  ^iV'*. 

But 

(cone  APp)  :  (cone  APp')  =  (PJ^» :  P'N'^).{AN :  AN') 

=^(AN:AN').(AN:AN') 

=  AN':  AN"; 
thus  the  proposition  is  proved. 


Proposttioni  25,  26. 

In  any  hyperboloid  of  revolutmi,  if  A  he  the  vertex  and  AD 
the  aa%8  of  any  segment  ctU  off  by  a  plane,  and  if  CA  be  the 
aemidiameter  of  the  hyperboloid  through  A  (CA  being  of  course 
in  the  same  straight  line  with  AD),  then 

(segment)  :  (cone  with  same  base  and  axis) 

=  (AD  +  3(7^)  :  (AD  +  2GA  ). 

Let  the  plane  cutting  off  the  segment  be  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  let  the  latter  plane  be  the  plane 
through  the  axis  of  the  hyperboloid  which  intersects  the  cutting 
plane  at  right  angles  in  BB\  and  makes  the  hyperbolic 
segment  BAB*.  Let  G  be  the  centre  of  the  hyperboloid  (or 
the  vertex  of  the  enveloping  cone). 

Let  EF  be  that  tangent  to  the  hyperbolic  section  which  is 
parallel  to  BB\  Let  EF  touch  at  A,  and  join  CA.  Then  CA 
produced  will  bisect  BB*  at  D,  CA  will  be  a  semi-diameter  of 
the  hyperboloid,  A  will  be  the  vertex  of  the  segment,  and  AD 
its  axis.     Produce  AC  to  A'  and  H,  so  that  AC=CA'  ^A'H. 

Through  EF  draw  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  seg- 
ment   This  plane  will  touch  the  hyperboloid  at  A. 

Then  (1),  if  the  base  of  the  segment  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  hyperboloid,  A  will  be  the  vertex,  and  AD  the  axis, 
of  the  hyperboloid  as  well  as  of  the  segment,  and  the  base  of  the 
segment  will  be  a  circle  on  BB'  as  diameter. 
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(2)  If  the  base  of  the  segment  is  not  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  hyperboloid,  the  base  will  be  an  ellipse  on  BB'  as 
major  axis.  [Prop.  13] 
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Then  we  can  draw  a  cylinder  or  a  firustum  of  a  cylinder 
EBB'F  passing  through  the  circle  or  ellipse  about  BB'  and 
having  AD  for  its  axis;  also  we  can  describe  a  cone  or  a 
segment  of  a  cone  through  the  circle  or  ellipse  and  having  A 
for  its  vertex. 

We  have  to  prove  that 

(segment  ABB') :  (cone  or  segment  of  cone  ABB')  =  HD  :  A  'D, 
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Let  F  be  a  cone  such  that 

F :  (cone  or  segment  of  cone  ABB')-  HD  \  A'D, (a) 

and  we  have  to  prove  that  F  is  equal  to  the  segment. 

Now 
(cylinder  or  frustum  EB') :  (cone  or  segmt.  of  cone  ABB')  =  3:1. 

Therefore,  by  means  of  (a), 

(cylinder  or  frustum  EB')  iV^A'D.^ (/3). 

If  the  segment  is  not  equal  to  F,  it  must  either  be  greater 
or  less. 

I.     If  possible,  let  the  segment  be  greater  than  F. 

Inscribe  and  circumscribe  to  the  segment  figures  made  up 
of  cylinders  or  frusta  of  cylinders,  with  axes  along  AD  and  all 
equal  to  one  another,  such  that 

(circumscribed  fig.)  —  (inscr.  fig.)  <  (segmt.)  —  F, 

whence  (inscribed  figure)>  F (7). 

Produce  all  the  planes  forming  the  bases  of  the  cylinders  or 
frusta  of  cylinders  to  meet  the  surface  of  the  complete  cylinder 
or  frustum  EB'. 

Then,  if  ND  be  the  axis  of  the  greatest  cylinder  or  frustum 
in  the  circumscribed  figure,  the  complete  cylinder  will  be 
divided  into  cylinders  or  frusta  each  equal  to  this  greatest 
cylinder  or  frustum. 

Let  there  be  a  number  of  straight  lines  a  equal  to  A  A'  and 
as  many  in  number  as  the  parts  into  which  AD  \b  divided  by 
the  bases  of  the  cylinders  or  frusta.  To  each  line  a  apply  a 
rectangle  which  shall  overlap  it  by  a  square,  and  let  the  greatest 
of  the  rectangles  be  equal  to  the  rectangle  AD .  A'D  and  the 
least  equal  to  the  rectangle  AL  .  A'L ;  also  let  the  sides  of  the 
overlapping  squares  h,  p,  q,...!  be  in  descending  arithmetical 
progression.  Thus  h,pyq,.,.l  will  be  respectively  equal  to  AD, 
ANy  AM,...ALf  and  the  rectangles  (06  +  6"),  (ap+p'),...(ai  +  Z*) 
will  be  respectively  equal  to  AD .  A'D,  AN .A'N,.,.AL .  A'L, 
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Suppose,  further,  that  we  have  a  series  of  spaces  S  each 
equal  to  the  largest  rectangle  AD,  A'D  and  as  many  in  number 
as  the  diminishing  rectangles. 

Comparing  now  the  successive  cylinders  or  frusta  (1)  in  the 
complete  cylinder  or  frustum  EB'  and  (2)  in  the  inscribed 
figure,  beginning  from  the  base  of  the  segment,  we  have 

(first  cylinder  or  finistum  in  EB')  :  (first  in  inscr.  figure) 

^AD.  A'D  :AN.  A'N,  from  the  hyperbola, 
=  iSf:  (op +!>»). 
Again 

(second  cylinder  or  frustum  in  EB')  :  (second  in  inscr.  fig.) 

=  BD':Q1P 
^AD.A'DiAM.A'M 

=  S:(aq-¥  ?"), 
and  so  on. 

The  last  cylinder  or  frustum  in  the  complete  cylinder  or 
frustum  EB'  has  no  cylinder  or  frustum  corresponding  to  it  in 
the  inscribed  figure. 

Combining  the  proportions,  we  have  [Prop.  1] 

(cylinder  or  frxistum  EB') :  (inscribed  figure) 

=  (sum  of  all  the  spaces  S)  :  (ap  4-|>')  +  (aq  4-  g*)  4- ... 

>(«  +  i) :  (I  + 1)  [Prop.  2] 

>  A'D :  -s-  ,    since  a  =  AA',    b  =  AD, 

>{EB'):  V,    by  (/3)  above. 

Hence  (inscribed  figure)  <  V, 

But  this  is  impossible,  because,  by  (7)  above,  the  inscribed 
figure  is  greater  than  F. 
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II.  Next  suppose,  if  possible,  that  the  segment  is  less 
than  V. 

In  this  case  we  circumscribe  and  inscribe  figures  such  that 

(circumscribed  fig.)  —  (inscribed  fig.)  <  F— (segment), 

whence  we  derive 

V  >  (circumscribed  figure) (8). 

We  now  compare  successive  cylinders  or  firusta  in  the 
complete  cylinder  or  frustum  and  in  the  circumscribed  figure ; 
and  we  have 

(first  cylinder  or  frustum  in  EB')  :  (first  in  circumscribed  fig.) 

^8:8 

(second  in  EB')  :  (second  in  circumscribed  fig.) 

=  Sf :  (op  +p»), 
and  so  on. 

Hence  [Prop.  1] 

(cylinder  or  frustum  EB')  :  (circumscribed  fig.) 

=  (sum  of  all  spaces  /S)  :  (oft  +  6')  4-  (ap  +  p*)  +  ... 

<(a  +  6):(|  +  |)  [Prop.  2] 

<(EB'):  F,  by  (/8)  above. 

Hence  the  circumscribed  figure  is  greater  than  F;  which  is 
impossible,  by  (S)  above. 

Thus  the  segment  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  F,  and  is 
therefore  equal  to  it. 

Therefore,  by  (a), 

(segment  ABB') :  (cone  or  segment  of  cone  ABB') 

=  (AD  +  SCA) :  {AD -^20 A), 
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Propositioni  Q7,  Q&,  Q9,  SO. 

(1)  In  any  spheroid  whose  centre  is  C,  if  a  plane  meeting 
the  aods  cut  off  a  segment  not  greater  than  half  the  spheroid  and 
having  A  for  its  vertex  and  AD  for  its  aods,  and  if  A'D  he  the 
aais  of  the  remaining  segment  of  the  spheroid,  then 

(first  segmt.)  :  (cone  or  segmt  of  cone  with  same  base  and  aais) 

^CA  +  A'D:A'D 

[=  3CA  -  AD :  2CA  -  AD]. 

(2)  As  a  particular  case,  if  the  plane  passes  through  the 
centre,  so  that  the  segment  is  half  the  spheroid,  half  the  spheroid 
is  double  of  the  cone  or  segment  of  a  cone  which  has  the  same 
vertex  and  aais. 

Let  the  plane  cutting  off  the  segment  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  let  the  latter  plane  be  the  plane 
through  the  axis  of  the  spheroid  which  intersects  the  cutting 
plane  in  BB'  and  makes  the  elliptic  section  ABA'B', 

Let  EF,  E'F'  be  the  two  tangents  to  the  ellipse  which  are 
parallel  to  BB',  let  them  touch  it  in  A,  A\  and  through  the 
tangents  draw  planes  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  segment. 
These  planes  will  touch  the  spheroid  at  A,  A',  which  will 
be  the  vertices  of  the  two  segments  into  which  it  is  divided. 
Also  A  A'  will  pass  through  the  centre  C  and  bisect  BB* 
inD. 

Then  (1)  if  the  base  of  the  segments  be  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  spheroid,  A,  A'  will  be  the  vertices  of  the 
spheroid  as  well  as  of  the  segments,  AA'  will  be  the  axis 
of  the  spheroid,  and  the  base  of  the  segments  will  be  a  circle  on 
BB'  as  diameter ; 

(2)  if  the  base  of  the  segments  be  not  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  spheroid,  the  base  of  the  segments  will  be  an 
ellipse  of  which  BB'  is  one  axis,  and  AD,  A'D  will  be  the 
axes  of  the  segments  respectively. 
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We  can  now  draw  a  cylinder  or  a  frustum  of  a  cylinder 
EBB'F  through  the  circle  or  ellipse  about  BB'  and  having  AD 
for  its  axis;  and  we  can  also  draw  a  cone  or  a  segment  of 
a  cone  passing  through  the  circle  or  ellipse  about  BB'  and 
having  A  for  its  vertex. 


a                 0, 
a — 8 

X 

^  d  d  d 


We  have  then  to  show  that,  if  CA'  be  produced  to  JjT  so 
tha,t  CA' =  A'H, 

(segment  ABB')  :  (cone  or  segment  of  cone  ABB')  =  HD :  A'D. 

Let  V  be  such  a  cone  that 

V :  (cone  or  segment  of  cone  ABB')  —  HD :  A'D  . . .  (a) ; 

and  we  have  to  show  that  the  segment  ABB'  is  equal  to  F. 
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But,  since 

(cylinder  or  frustum  EB')  :  (cone  or  segment  of  cone  ABB') 

=  3:1, 

we  have,  by  the  aid  of  (a), 

HD 
(cylinder  or  frustum  EB')  iV^A'D:  ^ (/8). 

Now,  if  the  segment  ABB'  is  not  equal  to  V,  it  must 
be  either  greater  or  less. 

I.  Suppose,  if  possible,  that  the  segment  is  greater 
than  V. 

Let  figures  be  inscribed  and  circumscribed  to  the  segment 
consisting  of  cylinders  or  frusta  of  cylinders,  with  axes  along 
AD  and  all  equal  to  one  another,  such  that 

(circumscribed  fig.)  —  (inscribed  fig.)  <  (segment)  —  V, 
whence  it  follows  that 

(inscribed  fig.)  >  V  (7). 

Ptoduce  all  the  planes  forming  the  bases  of  the  cylinders  or 
frusta  to  meet  the  surface  of  the  complete  cylinder  or  frustum 
EB\  Thus,  if  ND  be  the  axis  of  the  greatest  cylinder  or 
frustum  of  a  cylinder  in  the  circumscribed  figure,  the  complete 
cylinder  or  frustum  EB'  will  be  divided  into  cylinders  or  frusta 
of  cylinders  each  equal  to  the  greatest  of  those  in  the  circum- 
scribed figure. 

Take  straight  lines  da'  each  equal  to  A'D  and  as  many  in 
number  as  the  parts  into  which  AD  is  divided  by  the  bases  of 
the  cylinders  or  frusta,  and  measure  da  along  da'  equal  to  ^D. 
It  follows  that  aa'  =  2CD. 

Apply  to  each  of  the  lines  a'd  rectangles  with  height  equal 
to  ad,  and  draw  the  squares  on  each  of  the  lines  ad  sa  in 
the  figure.    Let  S  denote  the  area  of  each  complete  rectangle. 

From  the  first  rectangle  take  away  a  gnomon  with  breadth 
equal  to  AN  (i.e.  with  each  end  of  a  length  equal  to  AN) ; 
take  away  from  the  second  rectangle  a  gnomon  with  breadth 
equal  to  AM,  and  so  on,  the  last  rectangle  having  no  gnomon 
taken  from  it. 
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Then 

the  first  gnomon  =»  A'D .  AD  -ND .  (A'D  -  AN) 

^A'D.AN-\-ND.AN 

^AN.A'N. 
Similarly, 

the  second  gnomon  =  AM .  A' My 

and  BO  on. 

And  the  last  gnomon  (that  in  the  last  rectangle  but  one)  is 
equal  to  AL .  A*L. 

Also,  after  the  gnomons  are  taken  away  from  the  successive 
rectangles,  the  remainders  (which  we  will  call  R^,  i2,,...  Rn, 
where  n  is  the  number  of  rectangles  and  accordingly  jB»  =  8) 
are  rectangles  applied  to  straight  lines  each  of  length  aa'  and 
"exceeding  by  squares"  whose  sides  are  respectively  equal 
to  DN,  DM,...  DA, 

For  brevity,  let  DN  be  denoted  by  a?,  and  aa'  or  2CD  by  c, 
so  that  R^=^cx'\-a?,  R^^c, 2a?+  (2a?)",... 

Then,  comparing  successively  the  cylinders  or  frusta  of 
cylinders  (1)  in  the  complete  cylinder  or  frustum  EB'  and 
(2)  in  the  inscribed  figure,  we  have 

(first  cylinder  or  frustum  in  EB')  :  (first  in  inscribed  fig.) 

=  BD':PIP 

^AD.A'D:AN,A'N 

=s  8 :  (first  gnomon)  ; 

(second  cylinder  or  frustum  in  EB') :  (second  in  inscribed  fig.) 

=  8  :  (second  gnomon), 
and  so  on. 

The  last  of  the  cylinders  or  frusta  in  the  cylinder  or 
finistum  EB'  has  none  corresponding  to  it  in  the  inscribed 
figure,  and  there  is  no  corresponding  gnomon. 

Combining  the  proportions,  we  have  [by  Prop.  1] 

(cylinder  or  frustum  EB')  :  (inscribed  fig.) 

=  (sum  of  all  spaces  8)  :  (sum  of  gnomons). 
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Now  the  differeDces  between  S  and  the  successive  gnomons 
are  iJp  iJ,, ...  iZm  while 


where  6  =  na?  =  -4.2). 
Hence  [Prop.  2] 

(8umofallspaceSi8f):(iJj  +  i2,+  ...+i2n)<(c-t-fe):  (h  +  q)- 
It  follows  that 
(sum  of  all  spaces  S)  :  (sum  of  gnomons)  >  (c  +  6) :  ( 5  +  -«■ ) 

Thus  (cylinder  or  frustum  EB') :  (inscribed  fig.) 

>^'i):-3- 

>  (cylinder  or  frustum  EB')  :  F, 
from  (fi)  above. 

Therefore  (inscribed  fig.)  <  V ; 

which  is  impossible,  by  (7)  above. 

Hence  the  segment  ABR  is  not  greater  than  F. 

II.    If  possible,  let  the  segment  ABB'  be  less  than  F. 

We  then  inscribe  and  circumscribe  figures  such  that 

(circumscribed  fig.)  —  (inscribed  fig.)  <  F—  (segment), 

whence  F  >  (circumscribed  fig.) (S). 

In  this  case  we  compare  the  cylinders  or  frusta  in  {EB') 
with  those  in  the  circumscribed  figure. 

Thus 
(first  cylinder  or  frustum  in  EB')  :  (first  in  circumscribed  fig.) 

(second  in  EB')  :  (second  in  circumscribed  fig.) 

s  S  :  (first  gnomon), 
and  so  on. 

H.  ▲.  10 
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Lastly     (last  in  EB')  :  (last  in  circumscribed  fig.) 

=  8  :  (last  gnomon). 
Now 

{S  +  (all  the  gnomons)}  =  nfif  -  (iZ,  J-  iZ,  4- . . .  +  i2»-i). 

And    n/8f:i2i  +  ii2  +  ...  +  -R„-i>(c  +  6):  f|  +  gj,  [Prop.  2] 

so  that 

(c     26\ 
2  +  -g  j. 

It  follows  that,  if  we  combine  the  above  proportions  as  in 
Prop.  1,  we  obtain 

(cylinder  or  frustum  EB') :  (circumscribed  fig.) 

<  (EB')  :  F,  by  (/3)  above. 

Hence  the  circumscribed  figure  is  greater  than  F;  which  is 
impossible,  by  (S)  above. 

Thus,  since  the  segment  ABB'  is  neither  greater  nor  less 
than  F,  it  is  equal  to  it ;  and  the  proposition  is  proved. 

(2)  The  particular  case  [Props.  27,  28]  where  the  segment 
is  half  the  spheroid  differs  from  the  above  in  that  the  distance 
CD  or  c/2  vanishes,  and  the  rectangles  cb  +  V  are  simply  squares 
(6*),  so  that  the  gnomons  are  simply  the  differences  between  6* 
and  a?,  6*  and  (2a?)',  and  so  on. 

Instead  therefore  of  Ptop.  2  we  use  the  Lemma  to  Prop.  2, 
Cor.  1,  given  above  [On  Spirals,  Prop.  10],  and  instead  of  the 

ratio  (c  +  6)  :  [  o  +  "q  )  we  obtain  the  ratio  3  :  2,  whence 

(segment  ABB')  :  (cone  or  segment  of  cone  ABB')  =  2:1. 

[This  result  can  also  be  obtained  by  simply  substituting 
CA  for  AD  in  the  ratio  (SCA  -  AD)  :  {2CA  -  AD).] 
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Propositioiis  31^  33. 

If  a  plane  divide  a  spheroid  into  two  wneqwal  segments,  and 
if  AN,  A'N  he  the  aaes  of  the  lesser  and  greater  segments 
respectively,  while  C  is  the  centre  of  the  spheroid,  then 

{greater  segmt)  :  {cone  or  segmt  of  cone  with  same  base  and  aais) 

=  CA  +  AN:AK 

Let  the  plane  dividing  the  spheroid  be  that  through  PP' 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  let  the  latter  plane 
be  that  through  the  axis  of  the  spheroid  which  intersects  the 
cutting  plane  in  PP'  and  makes  the  elliptic  section  PAP'A', 


Draw  the  tangents  to  the  ellipse  which  are  parallel  to  PP' ; 
let  them  touch  the  ellipse  at  A,  A',  and  through  the  tangents 
draw  planes  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  segments.  These  planes 
will  touch  the  spheroid  at  A,  A',  the  line  A  A'  will  pass 
through  the  centre  G  and  bisect  PP'  in  N,  while  AN,  A'N  will 
be  the  axes  of  the  segments. 

Then  (1)  if  the  cutting  plane  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  spheroid,  AA'  will  be  that  axis,  and  A,  A'  will  be  the 
vertices  of  the  spheroid  as  well  as  of  the  segments.  Also  the 
sections  of  the  spheroid  by  the  cutting  plane  and  all  planes 
parallel  to  it  will  be  circles. 

(2)    If  the  cutting  plane  be  not  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 

10—2 
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the  base  of  the  segments  will  be  an  ellipse  of  which  PP'  is  an 
axis,  and  the  sections  of  the  spheroid  by  all  planes  parallel 
to  the  cutting  plane  will  be  similar  ellipses. 

Draw  a  plane  through  G  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  segments 
and  meeting  the  plane  of  the  paper  in  BB', 

Construct  three  cones  or  segments  of  cones,  two  having  A 
for  their  common  vertex  and  the  plane  sections  through  PP\ 
BB'  for  their  respective  bases,  and  a  third  having  the  plane 
section  through  PP'  for  its  base  and  A'  for  its  vertex. 

Ptoduce  GA  to  H  and  GA'  to  H'  so  that 

AH  =  A'H'  =  GA. 

We  have  then  to  prove  that 

(segment  A'PP')  :  (cone  or  segment  of  cone  A'PP') 

^GA  +  AN:AN 

^NH.AN. 

Now  half  the  spheroid  is  double  of  the  cone  or  segment  of  a 
cone  ABB'  [Props.  27,  28].    Therefore 

(the  spheroid)  =  4  (cone  or  segment  of  cone  ABB'), 
But 
(cone  or  segmt.  of  cone  ABB')  :  (cone  or  segmt.  of  cone  APP') 

^{GA:AN).{BG*:PN') 
=  (GA  :  AN) .  (GA .  GA' :  AN.  A'N), .  .(a). 
If  we  measure  AK  along  A  A'  bo  that 

AKiAG^AG'.AN, 
we  have  AK.A'N  :  AG.A'N=  GA  :  AN, 

and  the  compound  ratio  in  (a)  becomes 

(AK.  A'N :  GA .  A'N) .  (GA .  GA' :  AN.  A'N\ 

ie.  AK.GA'iAN.A'N. 

Thus 

(cone  or  segmt.  of  cone  ABB') :  (cone  or  segmt.  of  cone  APP') 

^AK.GA'iAN.A'N. 
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But      (cone  or  segment  of  cone  APP')  :  (segment  APP') 

=  A'N  :  NH'        [Props.  29,  30] 

=  AN.A'N:AN.NH'. 
Therefore,  ex  aequali, 

(cone  or  segment  of  cone  ABB") :  (segment  APP") 

=  AK.CA'  :AN.NH\ 

so  that  (spheroid)  :  (segment  APP') 

=  HH'.AK.AN.NH', 

since  HH'  =  4iCA'. 

Hence        (segment  A'PP')  :  (segment  APP') 

=  {HH' .  AK  -  AN.  NH')  :  AN .  NH' 

=  (AK .  NH  +  NH' .  NK)  :  ilJV.  i^JJ'. 
Further, 

(segment  APP') :  (cone  or  segment  of  cone  APP') 

=  NH' :  .4'iV 

=  .lJV.J^fl"':ilJV'.A'i\r, 
and 

(cone  or  segmt.  of  cone  APP')  :  (cone  or  segmt.  of  cone  A'PP') 

=  AN :  A'N 

=  AN. A'N:  A'N". 

From  the  last  three  proportions  we  obtain,  ex  aequali, 

(segment  A'PP')  :  (cone  or  segment  of  cone  A'PP') 

=  (AK.  NH  +  NH' .  NK)  :  A'N* 

=  (AK.  NH  +  NH' .  NK)  :  (CA'  +  NH' .  CN) 

=  (AK.NH  +  NH'.NK):(AK.AN+NH'.CN)...($). 

But 
AK.NH :  AK.AN=NH:AN 

=  CA+AN:AN 

^AK  +  CA.CA 

(asyee  AK  :  AC  ^  AC  :  AN) 
^HK.CA 

■^HK-NH:CA-AN 

^NK-.CN 

=  NH' .  NK  :  NH' .  CN. 
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Hence  the  ratio  in  (/9)  is  equal  to  the  ratio 

AK.NHi  AK.  AN,  or  NH  :  AN. 

Therefore 
(segment  A'PP')  :  (cone  or  segment  of  cone  A'PP') 

^NHiAN 

=  CA-^AN:AN 

[If  (fl?,  y)  be  the  coordinates  of  P  referred  to  the  conjugate 
diameters  AA\  BB'  as  axes  of  x,  y,  and  if  2a,  26  be  the  lengths 
of  the  diameters  respectively,  we  have,  since 

(spheroid)  —  (lesser  segment)  =  (greater  segment), 

4 .  a6' ; —  .  y*  (a  —  a?)  =  -yio^  +  oci): 

and  the  above  proposition  is  the  geometrical  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  equation  where  x,  y  are  connected  by  the  equation 

a*  ^  6'        •• 
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''Archimedes  to  Dositheus  greeting. 

Of  most  of  the  theorems  which  I  sent  to  Conon,  and  of 
which  you  ask  me  from  time  to  time  to  send  you  the  proofs,  the 
demonstrations  are  already  before  you  in  the  books  brought  to 
you  by  Heracleides ;  and  some  more  are  also  contained  in  that 
which  I  now  send  you.  Do  not  be  surprised  at  my  taking  a 
considerable  time  before  publishing  these  proofs.  This  has 
been  owing  to  my  desire  to  communicate  them  first  to  persons 
engaged  in  mathematical  studies  and  anxious  to  investigate 
them.  In  fact,  how  many  theorems  in  geometry  which  have 
seemed  at  first  impracticable  are  in  time  successfully  worked  out! 
Now  Conon  died  before  he  had  sufiScient  time  to  investigate 
the  theorems  referred  to;  otherwise  he  would  have  discovered 
and  made  manifest  all  these  things,  and  would  have  enriched 
geometr}'  by  many  other  discoveries  besides.  For  I  know  well 
that  it  was  no  common  ability  that  he  brought  to  bear  on 
mathematics,  and  that  his  industry  was  extraordinary.  But, 
though  many  years  have  elapsed  since  Conon's  death,  I  do  not 
find  that  any  one  of  the  problems  has  been  stirred  by  a  single 
person.  I  wish  now  to  put  them  in  review  one  by  one, 
particularly  as  it  happens  that  there  are  two  included  among 
them  which  are  impossible  of  realisation*  [and  which  may 
serve  as  a  warning]  how  those  who  claim  to  discover  every- 
thing but  produce  no  proofs  of  the  same  may  be  confuted  as 
having  actually  pretended  to  discover  the  impossible. 

*  Heiberg  reads  r Aot  di  TroBetrdntwa,  bat  F  has  r Aovt,  bo  that  the  trae  reading 
is  perhaps  rAovt  M  irortJe^Atcra.    The  meaning  appears  to  be  simply  *  wrong.' 
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What  are  the  problems  I  mean,  and  what  are  those  of  which 
you  have  ahready  received  the  proofe,  and  those  of  which  the 
proofs  are  contained  in  this  book  respectively,  I  think  it  proper 
to  specify.  The  first  of  the  problems  was,  Given  a  sphere,  to  find 
a  plane  area  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere ;  and  this  was 
first  made  manifest  on  the  publication  of  the  book  concerning  the 
sphere,  for,  when  it  is  once  proved  that  the  surface  of  any  sphere 
is  four  times  the  greatest  circle  in  the  sphere,  it  is  clear  that  it 
is  possible  to  find  a  plane  area  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 
The  second  was,  Given  a  cone  or  a  cylinder,  to  find  a  sphere 
equal  to  the  cone  or  cylinder;  the  third.  To  cut  a  given  sphere 
by  a  plane  so  that  the  segments  of  it  have  to  one  another  an 
assigned  ratio ;  the  fourth,  To  cut  a  given  sphere  by  a  plane  so 
that  the  segments  of  the  surface  have  to  one  another  an  assigned 
ratio ;  the  fifth.  To  make  a  given  segment  of  a  sphere  similar  to 
a  given  segment  of  a  sphere* ;  the  sixth,  Given  two  segments  of 
either  the  same  or  dijSerent  spheres,  to  find  a  segment  of  a  sphere 
which  shall  be  similar  to  one  of  the  segments  and  have  its 
surface  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  other  segment.  The  seventh 
was,  From  a  given  sphere  to  cut  off  a  segment  by  a  plane  so 
that  the  segment  bears  to  the  cone  which  has  the  same  base  as 
the  segment  and  equal  height  an  assigned  ratio  greater  than 
that  of  three  to  two.  Of  all  the  propositions  just  enumerated 
Heracleides  brought  you  the  proofs.  The  proposition  stated 
next  after  these  was  wrong,  viz.  that,  if  a  sphere  be  cut  by  a 
plane  into  unequal  parts,  the  greater  segment  will  have  to  the 
less  the  duplicate  ratio  of  that  which  the  greater  surface  has  to 
the  less.  That  this  is  wrong  is  obvious  by  what  I  sent  you 
before ;  for  it  included  this  proposition :  If  a  sphere  be  cut  into 
unequal  parts  by  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  any  diameter  in  the 
sphere,  the  greater  segment  of  the  surface  will  have  to  the  less 
the  same  ratio  as  the  greater  segment  of  the  diameter  has 
to  the  less,  while  the  greater  segment  of  the  sphere  has  to  the 
less  a  ratio  less  than  the  duplicate  ratio  of  that  which  the 


*  rb  do$bf  Tfi&fUL  <r^lpas  t$  Mhm  TfjuifuiTi  c^pas  dAUHt^troi,  i.e.  to  make  a 
segment  of  a  sphere  similar  to  one  given  segment  and  equal  in  content  to 
another  given  segment.    [Cf.  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder,  U.  5.] 
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greater  surfistce  has  to  the  less,  but  greater  than  the  sesqui- 
alterate*  of  that  ratio.  The  last  of  the  problems  was  also  wrong, 
viz.  that,  if  the  diameter  of  any  sphere  be  cut  so  that  the  square 
on  the  greater  segment  is  triple  of  the  square  on  the  lesser 
segment,  and  if  through  the  point  thus  arrived  at  a  plane  be 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  diameter  and  cutting  the  sphere, 
the  figure  in  such  a  form  as  is  the  greater  segment  of  the  sphere 
is  the  greatest  of  all  the  segments  which  have  an  equal  surface. 
That  this  is  wrong  is  also  clear  from  the  theorems  which  I 
before  sent  you.  For  it  was  there  proved  that  the  hemisphere 
is  the  greatest  of  all  the  segments  of  a  sphere  bounded  by  an 
equal  surface. 

After  these  theorems  the  following  were  propounded  con- 
cerning the  conef.  If  a  section  of  a  right-angled  cone  [a 
parabola],  in  which  the  diameter  [axis]  remains  fixed,  be  made  to 
revolve  so  that  the  diameter  [axis]  is  the  axis  [of  revolution], 
let  the  figure  described  by  the  section  of  the  right*angled  cone 
be  called  a  conoid.  And  if  a  plane  touch  the  conoidal  figure 
and  another  plane  drawn  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  cut  off 
a  segment  of  the  conoid,  let  the  base  of  the  segment  cut  off  be 
defined  as  the  cutting  plane,  and  the  vertex  as  the  point  in  which 
the  other  plane  touches  the  conoid.  Now,  if  the  said  figure  be 
cut  by  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  it  is  clear  that  the 
section  will  be  a  circle ;  but  it  needs  to  be  proved  that  the 
segment  cut  off  will  be  half  as  large  again  as  the  cone  which  has 
the  same  base  as  the  segment  and  equal  height.  And  if  two 
segments  be  cut  off  from  the  conoid  by  planes  drawn  in  any 
manner,  it  is  clear  that  the  sections  will  be  sections  of  acute- 
angled  cones  [ellipses]  if  the  cutting  planes  be  not  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis;  but  it  needs  to  be  proved  that  the 
segments  will  bear  to  one  another  the  ratio  of  the  squares  on 
the  lines  drawn  fix)m  their  vertices  parallel  to  the  axis  to  meet 
the  cutting  planes.  The  proofs  of  these  propositions  are  not 
yet  sent  to  you. 

After  these  came  the  following  propositions  about  the  epiral, 

*  (XoTor)  iulj;»a  4  "hfu^Xtoif  roC,  6w  Ix^i  ir.r.X.,  i.e.  a  ratio  greater  than  (the 
ratio  of  the  Biirfaoes)^.    See  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder y  II.  8. 
i  This  should  be  presumably  *  the  conoid,*  not  *  the  oone.' 
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which  are  as  it  were  another  sort  of  problem  having  nothing 
in  common  with  the  foregoing;  and  I  have  written  out  the 
proofs  of  them  for  you  in  this  book.  They  are  as  follows.  If  a 
straight  line  of  which  one  extremity  remains  fixed  be  made  to 
revolve  at  a  uniform  rate  in  a  plane  until  it  returns  to  the 
position  from  which  it  started,  and  if,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
straight  line  revolves,  a  point  move  at  a  uniform  rate  along  the 
straight  line,  starting  from  the  fixed  extremity,  the  point  will 
describe  a  spiral  in  the  plane.  I  say  then  that  the  area 
bounded  by  the  spiral  and  the  straight  line  which  has  returned 
to  the  position  firom  which  it  started  is  a  third  part  of  the  circle 
described  with  the  fixed  point  as  centre  and  with  radius  the 
length  traversed  by  the  point  along  the  straight  line  during  the 
one  revolution.  And,  if  a  straight  line  touch  the  spiral  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  spiral,  and  another  straight  line  be  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  which  has  revolved  and  resumed  its 
position  from  the  fixed  extremity  of  it,  so  as  to  meet  the 
tangent,  I  say  that  the  straight  line  so  drawn  to  meet  it  is 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  Again,  if  the  revolving 
line  and  the  point  moving  along  it  make  several  revolutions 
and  return  to  the  position  from  which  the  straight  line  started, 
I  say  that  the  area  added  by  the  spiral  in  the  third  revolution 
will  be  double  of  that  added  in  the  second,  that  in  the  fourth 
three  times,  that  in  the  fifth  four  times,  and  generally  the  areas 
added  in  the  later  revolutions  will  be  multiples  of  that  added  in 
the  second  revolution  according  to  the  successive  numbers, 
while  the  area  bounded  by  the  spiral  in  the  first  revolution  is  a 
sixth  part  of  that  added  in  the  second  revolution.  Also,  if  on 
the  spiral  described  in  one  revolution  two  points  be  taken  and 
straight  lines  be  drawn  joining  them  to  the  fixed  extremity  of 
the  revolving  line,  and  if  two  circles  be  drawn  with  the  fixed 
point  as  centre  and  radii  the  lines  drawn  to  the  fixed  extremity 
of  the  straight  line,  and  the  shorter  of  the  two  lines  be  produced, 
I  say  that  (1)  the  area  bounded  by  the  circumference  of  the 
greater  circle  in  the  direction  of  (the  part  of)  the  spiral  included 
between  the  straight  lines,  the  spiral  (itself)  and  the  produced 
straight  line  will  bear  to  (2)  the  area  bounded  by  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lesser  circle,  the  same  (part  of  the)  spiral  and  the 
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straight  line  joining  their  extremities  the  ratio  which  (3)  the 
radius  of  the  lesser  circle  together  with  two  thirds  of  the  excess 
of  the  radius  of  the  greater  circle  over  the  radius  of  the  lesser 
bears  to  (4)  the  radius  of  the  lesser  circle  together  with  one 
third  of  the  said  excess. 

The  proofs  then  of  these  theorems  and  others  relating  to  the 
spiral  are  given  in  the  present  book.  Prefixed  to  them,  after  the 
manner  usual  in  other  geometrical  works,  are  the  propositions 
necessary  to  the  proofs  of  them.  And  here  too,  as  in  the  books 
previously  published,  I  assume  the  following  lemma,  that,  if 
there  be  (two)  unequal  lines  or  (two)  unequal  areas,  the  excess 
by  which  the  greater  exceeds  the  less  can,  by  being  [continually] 
added  to  itself,  be  made  to  exceed  any  given  magnitude  among 
those  which  are  comparable  with  [it  and  with]  one  another/' 


Proposition  1. 

If  a  point  move  at  a  uniform  rate  along  any  line,  and  two 
lengths  be  taken  on  it,  they  will  he  proportional  to  the  times  of 
describing  them. 

Two  unequal  lengths  are  taken  on  a  straight  line,  and  two 
lengths  on  another  straight  line  representing  the  times;  and 
they  are  proved  to  be  proportional  by  taking  equimultiples  of 
each  length  and  the  corresponding  time  after  the  manner  of 
EucL  V.  Def.  5. 

Proposition  3. 

Ifeaxh  of  two  points  on  different  lines  respectively  move  along 
them  each  at  a  uniform  rate,  and  if  lengths  be  taken,  one  on  each 
line,  forming  pairs,  such  thai  each  pair  are  described  in  equal 
times,  the  lengths  will  be  proportionals. 

This  is  proved  at  once  by  equating  the  ratio  of  the  lengths 
taken  on  one  line  to  that  of  the  times  of  description,  which 
must  also  be  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  taken  on  the  other 
line. 
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Propoiitlon  3. 

Oiven  any  number  of  circles^  it  is  possible  to  find  a  straight 
line  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  their  circumferences. 

For  we  have  only  to  describe  polygons  about  each  and  then 
take  a  straight  line  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  perimeters  of  the 
polygons. 

Proposition  4. 

Oiven  two  unequal  lines,  viz,  a  straight  line  and  the  circuni' 
feren<)e  of  a  circle,  it  is  possible  to  find  a  straight  line  less  than 
the  greater  of  the  two  lines  and  greater  than  the  less. 

For,  by  the  Lemma,  the  excess  can,  by  being  added  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  to  itself,  be  made  to  exceed  the  lesser  line. 

Thus  e.g.,  if  c> Z  (where  c  is  the  circumference  of  the  circle 

and  I  the  length  of  the  straight  line),  we  can  find  a  number  n 

such  that 

n{c  —  l)>L 

Therefore  c  —  i  >  - , 

n 

and  ol-h  ->l. 

n 

Hence  we  have  only  to  divide  I  into  n  equal  parts  and  add 
one  of  them  to  I.     The  resulting  line  will  satisfy  the  condition. 

Proposition  6. 

Oiven  a  circle  with  centre  0,  and  the  tangent  to  it  at  a  point 
A,  it  is  possible  to  draw  from  0  a  straight  line  OFF,  meeting  the 
circle  in  P  and  the  tangent  in  F,  such  thai,  if  c  be  the  circum- 
ference of  any  given  circle  whatever, 

FP:  0P<(8LTcAP)  :c. 

Take  a  straight  line,  as  D,  greater  than  the  circumference  c. 
[Prop.  3] 
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Through  0  draw  OH  parallel  to  the  given  tangent,  and 
draw  through  A  a  line  APH,  meeting  the  circle  in  P  and  OH 


in  H,  such  that  the  portion  PH  inteixsepted  between  the  circle 
and  the  line  OH  may  be  equal  to  D*.  Join  OP  and  produce 
it  to  meet  the  tangent  in  F. 

Then  FPiOP^AP:  PH,  by  parallels, 

=rAP:D 

<  (arc  AP)  :  c. 

Propoiitlon  6. 

Oiven  a  circle  with  centre  0,  a  chord  AB  less  than  the 

diameter,  and  OM  the  perpendicular  on  AB  from  0,  it  is  possible 

to  draw  a  straight  line  OFP,  meeting  the  chord  AB  in  F  and  the 

circle  in  P,  such  that 

FPiPB^DiE, 

where  D  \  E  is  any  given  vaMo  less  than  BM  :  MO. 

Draw  OH  parallel  to  AB,  and  BT  perpendicular  to  BO 
meeting  OH  in  T. 

Then  the  triangles  BMO,  OBT  are  similar,  and  therefore 

BM:MO  =  OB:  BT, 
whence  D:E<OB:BT. 

*  This  oonstrnotion,  which  is  aMumed  without  any  explanation  as  to  how  it 
ia  to  be  effected,  is  described  in  the  original  Greek  thus:  "let  PH  be  placed 
(KtUrSt)  equal  to  D,  yerging  (ret^iwa)  towwds  A"  This  is  the  oaoal  phraseology 
need  in  the  type  of  problem  known  by  the  name  of  yeucrit. 
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Suppose  that  a  line  PH  (greater  than  BT)  is  taken  such 

that 

DiE^OB'.PH, 


and  let  PH  be  so  placed  that  it  passes  through  B  and  P  lies  on 
the  circumference  of  the  circle,  while  H  is  on  the  line  OH*. 
{PH  will  fall  outside  BT,  because  PH  >  BT,)  Join  OP  meeting 
AB  in  F. 

We  now  have 

FPiPB^OP:  PH 

^OBxPH 

Proposition  7. 

Oiven  a  circle  with  centre  0,  a  chord  AB  less  than  the 
diameter,  and  OM  the  perpendicular  on  it  from  Otitis  possible 
to  draw  from  0  a  straight  line  OPF,  meeting  the  circle  in  P  and 
AB  produced  in  F,  such  that 

FP:PB^I):L\ 

where  D  \  E  is  any  given  ratio  greater  tham,  BM  :  MO, 

Draw  OT  parallel  to  AB,  and  BT  perpendicular  to  BO 
meeting  OT  in  T. 

*  The  Greek  phrase  is  **let  PH  be  placed  between  the  circamferenoe  and  the 
straight  line  (OH)  through  £.*'  The  oonstruction  is  assumed,  like  the  similar 
one  in  the  last  proposition. 
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In  this  case,  D:E> BM  :  MO 

>  OB  :  BT,  by  similar  triangles. 


Take  a  line  PH  (less  than  BT)  such  that 

D'.E^OBiPH, 

and  place  PH  so  that  P,  H  are  on  the  circle  and  on  OT  respec- 
tively, while  HP  produced  passes  through  B  *. 

Then  FPiPB^OPiPH 

Propoiitlon  8. 

Given  a  circle  with  centre  0,  a  chord  AB  less  than  the 

diameter,  the  tangent  at  B,  and  the  perpendicular  OM  from  0 

on  AB,  it  is  possible  to  draw  from  0  a  straight  line  OFP, 

meeting  the  chord  AB  in  F,  the  circle  in  P  and  the  tangent  in  0, 

svx:h  that 

FP  :BQ^D:E, 

where  D  :  E  is  any  given  ratio  less  than  BM  :  MO. 

If  or  be  dravm  parallel  toAB  meeting  the  tangent  at  5  in  T, 

BMiMO^  OB  :  BT, 

so  that  D:E<OB:BT. 

Take  a  point  G  on  TB  produced  such  that 

DiE^OBiBC, 

whence  BC  >  BT. 

*  PH  is  described  in  the  Greek  as  wii^vaop  iwl  {verging  to)  the  point  B.    As 
before  the  constraction  is  assumed. 
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Through  the  points  0,  T,  C  describe  a  circle,  and  let  OB  be 
produced  to  meet  this  circle  in  K, 


Then,  since  BC  >  BT,  and  OB  is  perpendicular  to  CT,  it  is 
possible  to  draw  from  0  a  straight  line  OOQ,  meeting  GT  in  0 
and  the  circle  about  OTG  in  Q,  such  that  OQ  =  BK*. 

Let  OOQ  meet  AB  in  F  and  the  original  circle  in  P. 

Now  GG.GT=OO.OQ; 

and  OFiOO^BTiOT, 

so  that  OF.OT^OG.BT, 

It  follows  that 

GG.OT:0F.0T^0O.OQ:0O.BT, 


or 

COiOF^QQ.BT 

=  5^ :  ^T,  by  construction, 

=  BO:OB 

=  £0  :  OP. 

Heace 

OP  :  OF  ==  BC  :  CG. 

and  therefore 

PF  :  OP  =  BO  :  BC, 

or 

PF :  BO  ^  OP  :  BC 

^OB'.BC 

=    D:E. 

*  The  Greek  words  ased  are :  **  it  is  possible  to  place  another  [straight  line] 
GQ  eqaal  to  KB  yerging  {yedwfftw)  towards  0.**  This  particular  ptwrit  is 
discussed  by  Pappus  (p.  298,  ed.  Hnltsoh).    See  the  Introduction,  chapter  v. 
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Propoiitlon  9. 

Given  a  circle  with  centre  0,  a  chord  AB  less  than  the 

diameter,  the  ta/ngent  at  B,  and  the  perpendicular  OM  Jrom  0 

en  AB,  it  is  possible  to  draw  from  0  a  straight  Him  OPOF, 

meeting  the  circle  in  P,  the  tangent  in  0,  and  AB  produced  in  F, 

such  that 

FP:BO  =  D:E, 

where  D  :  E  is  any  given  ratio  greater  than  BM :  MO, 

Let  OT  be  drawn  parallel  to  AB  meeting  the  tangent  at  B 
mT. 

Then  D:E>BM:MO 

>  OB  :  BT,  by  similar  triangles. 

Produce  TB  to  C  ao  that 

DiE^OB  :BC, 

whence  BC  <  BT. 


Describe  a  circle  through  the  points  0,  T,  0,  and  produce  OB 
to  meet  this  circle  in  K, 

Then,  since  TB  >  BC,  and  OB  is  perpendicular  to  CT,  it  is 
possible  to  draw  from  0  a  line  OOQ,  meeting  CT  in  0,  and  the 

H.  A.  11 
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circle  about  OTG  in  Q,  such  that  OQ  =  BK^.    Let  OQ  meet 
the  original  circle  in  P  and  AB  produced  in  F, 

We  now  prove,  exactly  as  in  the  last  proposition,  that 

GO.OF^BKiBT 

^BC.OP, 


Thus,  as  before, 

OP.OF'^BC.CO, 

and 

OP:PF=BC:BO, 

whence 

PF:BG  =  OP:BC 

=  OB'.BC 

=   D.E. 

Propoiitioii  lO. 

If  AuA^yA^,.,.An  he  n  lines  forming  an  ascending  arith- 
metical  progression  in  which  the  common  differen4>e  is  equal 
to  Ai,  the  least  term,  then 

(n  +  l)An*  +  A,(A^  +  A^+...+An)^S(A,*  +  A^*+...+An*). 

[Archimedes'  proof  of  this  proposition  is  given  above,  p.  107- 
9,  and  it  is  there  pointed  out  that  the  result  is  equivalent  to 

o 
Cor.  1.    It  follows  from  this  proposition  that 

and  also  that 

w.  J.n"  >  3 (^*  +  il,' +  ...  +  il„^i«)- 
[For  the  proof  of  the  latter  inequality  see  p.  109  above.] 

Cor.  2.  All  the  results  will  eqvally  hold  if  similar  figures 
are  substituted  for  squares. 

*  See  the  note  on  the  last  proposition. 
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T    U 


E" 
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Proportion  11. 

If  Au  At,... An  he  n  lines  forming  an  ascending  arith- 
metical progression  \in  which  the  common  difference  is  equal  to 
the  least  term  ilj*,  ihen 

<An':{An.A,+^{An-A,y]', 
hut 

>An':{An.A,^^\{An''A,n 

[Archimedes  sets  out  the  terms  side  by  side  in  the  mamier 
shown  in  the  figure,  where  jB(7  =  -4n,i)^=-4„_,,...12fif  =  ili,  and 
produces  DE,  FO,  ...RS  until  they  are 
respectively  equal  to  BO  or  A^,  so  that 
EH,  01,  ...8U  in  the  figure  are  re- 
spectively equal  to  Ai,  At...Af^i,  He 
further  measures  lengths  BK,  DL, 
FM, . .  .PF  along  BC,  DE,  FG, . . .PQ  re- 
spectively each  equal  to  RS, 

The  figure  makes  the  relations 
between  the  terms  easier  to  see  with 
the  eye,  but  the  use  of  so  large  a 
.number  of  letters  makes  the  proof 
somewhat  difficult  to  follow,  and  it 
may  be  more  clearly  represented  as  follows.] 

It  is  evident  that  (A^  —  Ai)  =  -4»_i. 

The  following  proportion  is  therefore  obviously  true,  viz. 

(n^l)An':(n--l){An.A,  +  ^A^*) 

^An':{An.Ar  +  mn-A,y}. 

*  The  proposition  is  irae  eyen  when  the  common  difference  is  not  eqnal  to 
Ai,  and  is  assumed  in  the  more  general  form  in  Props.  26  and  26.  Bat,  as 
Archimedes'  proof  assumes  the  equality  of  Ai  and  the  common  difference,  the 
words  are  here  inserted  to  prevent  misapprehension. 

11—2 


K<      L-        M 


B     D     F 


Q  • 
V-    8  ■ 

P     R 


n 
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In  order  therefore  to  prove  the  desired  result,  we  have  only 
to  show  that 

but  >  (An-i*  +  A^  + . ..  +  A^. 

I.    To  prove  the  first  inequality,  we  have 

=  (n-l)A*  +  («-l)^i.4n-i  +  i(n-l)il,^i*...(l). 
And 

An  +-4.n^i  +...+^2 

=  {A^,  +  A^y  +  {A^  +  ^,)«  + . . .  +  (^,  +  A,y 

—  {An^i  +  An.^  +  ,..+Ai) 

+  {n-l)A* 

+  2Ai(A^i  +  An^  +  ...  +  Ai) 

+  (n-l)A,* 

+  Ai  [An^i  +  An-^  +  An.^  +  . . .  +  Ai 

"¥  Ai     +ils     +  . . .  +  ilu^-i  +  il|^_i} 

+  (n-l)A* 

+  nil,.il^i (2). 

Comparing  the  right-hand  sides  of  (1)  and  (2),  we  see  that 
(n  — 1)^1*  is  common  to  both  sides,  and 

(n-'l)A^.An^^<nAi.Anr^i, 
while,  by  Prop.  10,  Cor.  1, 

It  follows  therefore  that 

and  hence  the  first  part  of  the  proposition  is  proved. 

n.     We  have  now,  in  order  to  prove  the  second  result,  to 
show  that 
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The  right-hand  side  is  equal  to 

(A^  +  A,y+  (A^  +  ^,)«  + . . .  +  (A,  +  A,y  +  A,' 

=  -^n— f  +■^1^-4  +•••  +-0.1 

+  2Ai(An^  +  A^+  ...+A;) 
+  {n-l)Ai* 


\     An-q'^Af^-^+ ,,, +Ai    ) 
\  +  A,    +A^    +...  +  il„^) 


+{71-^2)  A,.  A^, (8). 

Comparing  this  expression  with  the  right-hand  side  of  (1)  above, 
we  see  that  (n  —  1) A*  is  common  to  both  sides,  and 

(w  -  1)  il, .  il„^,  >  (w  -  2)  ill .  ^„^i, 

while,  by  Prop.  10,  Cor.  1, 

^(n-l)A^,^>(An^*  +  A^*+...+A^'). 
Hence 

(n^l)An.A,  +  Hn--l)A^*>{A^*  +  A^*  +  ...-^A^'); 

and  the  second  required  result  follows. 

(Tor.  The  resuits  in  the  above  proposition  are  equaUy  true  if 
similar  figures  he  suhstituted  for  squares  on  the  several  lines. 

Definitions. 

1.  If  a  straight  line  drawn  in  a  plane  revolve  at  a  uniform 
rate  about  one  extremity  which  remains  fixed  and  return  to 
the  position  from  which  it  started,  and  if,  at  the  same  time  as 
the  line  revolves,  a  point  move  at  a  uniform  rate  along  the 
straight  line  beginning  from  the  extremity  which  remains  fixed, 
the  point  will  describe  a  ipiral  (l\tf  )  in  the  plane. 

2.  Let  the  extremity  of  the  straight  line  which  remains 
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fixed  while  the  straight  line  revolves  be  called  the  origin* 
(dpxd)  of  the  spiral. 

3.  And  let  the  position  of  the  line  from  which  the  straight 
line  began  to  revolve  be  called  the  initial  line*  in  the 
revolution  {dpj(^a  ra^  irepi^pasi), 

4.  Let  the  length  which  the  point  that  moves  along  the 
straight  line  describes  in  one  revolution  be  called  the  firit 
distance,  that  which  the  same  point  describes  in  the  second 
revolution  the  second  distance,  aad  similarly  let  the  distances 
described  in  further  revolutions  be  called  after  the  number  of 
the  particular  revolution. 

5.  Let  the  area  boimded  by  the  spiral  described  in  the 
first  revolution  and  the  first  distance  be  called  the  first  area, 
that  bounded  by  the  spiral  described  in  the  second  revolution 
and  the  second  distance  the  second  area,  and  similarly  for  the 
rest  in  order. 

6.  If  from  the  origin  of  the  spiral  any  straight  line  be 
drawn,  let  that  side  of  it  which  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
of  the  revolution  be  called  forward  (irpoarfovfieva),  and  that 
which  is  in  the  other  direction  backward  (iirofieva). 

7.  Let  the  circle  drawn  with  the  origin  as  centre  and  the 
first  distance  as  radius  be  called  the  first  circle,  that  drawn 
with  the  same  centre  and  twice  the  radius  the  second  circle, 
and  similarly  for  the  succeeding  circles. 


Proposition  13. 

If  amy  number  of  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  origin  to 
meet  the  spiral  make  equal  angles  with  one  another,  the  lines  will 
he  in  ariihmeHcal  progression, 

[The  proof  is  obvious.] 

*  The  literal  translation  would  of  course  be  the  '*  beginning  of  the  spiral " 
and  '*the  beginning  of  the  revolntion"  respectively.  But  the  modem  names 
will  be  more  suitable  for  use  later  on,  and  are  therefore  employed  here. 
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Propoiitlon  13. 

If  a  straight  line  toiuih  the  spiral,  it  iviU  touch  it  in  one  point 
only. 

Let  0  be  the  origin  of  the  spiral,  and  BC  a  tangent  to  it. 

If  possible,  let  BC  touch  the  spiral  in  two  points  P,  Q, 
Join  OP,  OQ,  and  bisect  the  angle  POQ  by  the  straight  line  OR 
meeting  the  spiral  in  R. 


Then  [Prop.  12]  OR  is  an  arithmetic  mean  between  OP  and 

OQ,or 

OP-hOQ--  20R 

But  in  any  triangle  POQ,  if  the  bisector  of  the  angle  POQ 

meets  PQ  in  K, 

0P'^0Q>20K\ 

Therefore  0K<  OR,  and  it  follows  that  some  point  on  BC 
between  P  and  Q  lies  within  the  spiral.  Hence  BC  cuts  the 
spiral;  which  is  contrary  to  the  hjrpothesis. 

Proposition  14. 

If  0  be  the  origin,  omd  P,  Q  two  points  on  the  first  turn  of 
the  spiral,  and  if  OP,  OQ  produced  meet  the  *  first  circle* 
AKP'Q'  in  P',  Q'  respectively,  OA  being  the  initial  line,  then 

OP'.OQ^  (arc  AKP')  :  (arc  AKQ'). 

For,  while  the  revolving  line  OA  moves  about  0,  the  point 
A  on  it  moves  uniformly  along  the  circumference  of  the  circle 

*  This  is  assomed  as  a  known  proposition ;  bat  it  is  easily  proyed. 
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AKP'Q\  and  at  the  same  time  the  point  describing  the  spiral 
moves  uniformly  along  OA. 


Thus,  while  A  describes  the  arc  AKP\  the  moving  point  on 
OA  describes  the  length  OPy  and,  while  A  describes  the  arc 
AKQ',  the  moving  point  on  OA  describes  the  distance  OQ. 

Hence      OPiOQ^  (arc  AKP')  :  (arc  AKQ').       [Prop.  2] 


Propoiitlon  16. 

IfP,  Q  be  points  on  the  second  turn  of  the  spiral,  and  OP, 
OQ  meet  the  'first  circle'  AKP'Q'  in  P\  Q\  as  in  the  last 
proposition,  and  if  c  be  the  circumference  of  the  first  circle,  then 

OP  :  OQ  =  c  +  (arc  AKP')  :  c  +  (arc  AKQy 

For,  while  the  moving  point  on  OA  describes  the  distance 
OP,  the  point  A  describes  the  whole  of  the  circumference  of 
the  '  first  circle '  together  with  the  arc  AKP' ;  and,  while  the 
moving  point  on  OA  describes  the  distance  OQ,  the  point  A 
describes  the  whole  circumference  of  the  *  first  circle '  together 
with  the  arc  AKQ'. 

Cor.    Similarly,  if  P,  Q  are  on  the  nth  turn  of  the  spiral, 
0P:0Q=^(n-l)c  +  {BTGAKP'):{n-l)c  +  (B3:cAKQ'). 
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Propositions  16,  17. 

IfBG  he  {he  ta/ngent  at  P,  any  point  on  the  spiral,  PC  being 
{he  ^forward  *  part  of  BO,  and  if  OP  be  joined,  the  angle  OPO 
is  obtuse  while  the  angle  OPB  is  acute, 

I.    Suppose  P  to  be  on  the  first  turn  of  the  spiral. 

Let  OA  be  the  initial  line,  AKP'  the  '  first  circle/  Draw 
the  circle  DLP  with  centre  0  and  radius  OP,  meeting  OA  in 
D.    This  circle  must  then,  in  the  '  forward '  direction  firom  P, 


fall  within  the  spiral,  and  in  the  'backward'  direction  outside 
it,  since  the  radii  vectores  of  the  spiral  are  on  the '  forward '  side 
greater,  and  on  the  '  backward '  side  less,  than  OP.  Hence  the 
angle  OPC  cannot  be  acute,  since  it  cannot  be  less  than  the 
angle  between  OP  and  the  tangent  to  the  circle  at  P,  which  is 
a  right  angle. 

It  only  remains  therefore  to  prove  that  OPC  is  not  a  right 
angle. 

If  possible,  let  it  be  a  right  angle.    BG  will  then  touch 
the  circle  at  P. 

Therefore  [Prop.  5]  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  line  OQG 
meeting  the  circle  through  P  in  Q  and  BC  in  C,  such  that 

CQiOQ<  (arc  PQ)  :  (arc  DLP) (1). 
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Suppose  that  OC  meets  the  spiral  in  R  and  the  '  first  circle ' 
in  22';  and  produce  OP  to  meet  the  'first  circle*  in  P\ 

From  (1)  it  follows,  componendo^  that 

CO  :  0Q<  (arc  DLQ)  :  (arc  DLP) 

<  (arc  AKR')  :  (arc  AKP') 

<  OR  :  OP.  [Prop.  14] 

But  this  is  impossible,  because  OQ  =  OP,  and  OR  <  OC, 

Hence  the  angle  OPC  is  not  a  right  angle.  It  was  also 
proved  not  to  be  acute. 

Therefore  the  angle  OPC  is  obtuse,  and  the  angle  OPB 
consequently  acute. 

II.  If  P  is  on  the  second,  or  the  nth  turn,  the  proof  is  the 
same,  except  that  in  the  proportion  (1)  above  we  have  to 
substitute  for  the  arc  DLP  an  arc  equal  to  (p  +  arc  DLP)  or 
(n  —  i  .p  +  arc  DLP),  where  p  is  the  perimeter  of  the  circle 


DLP  through  P.  Similarly,  in  the  later  steps,  p  or  (n  — 1)2) 
will  be  added  to  each  of  the  arcs  DLQ  and  DLP,  and  c  or 
(n  — l)c  to  each  of  the  arcs  AKR\  AKP\  where  c  is  the 
circumference  of  the  'first  circle*  AKP\ 
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Propositioni  18,  19. 

I.  If  OA  be  the  initial  line^  A  the  end  of  {he  first  twm  of 
the  spiral,  and  if  the  tangent  to  the  spiral  at  A  be  drawn,  the 
straight  line  OB  drawn  from  0  perpendicular  to  OA  will  meet 
the  said  tangent  in  some  paint  B,  and  OB  toiU  be  equal  to  the 
circumference  of  the  *  first  circle! 

II.  If  A'  be  the  end  of  the  second  turn,  the  perpendicular 
OB  will  Tneet  the  tangent  at  A'  in  some  point  B\  and  OB'  will 
be  equal  to  2  {circumference  of  ^second  circle*), 

III.  Oenercdly,  if  A^  be  the  end  of  the  nth  turn,  and  OB 
meet  the  tangent  at  An  in  Bn,  then 

OBn  =  nCn, 
where  Cnisthe  circumference  of  the  *nth  circle! 

I.  Let  AKC  be  the  '  first  circle.'  Then,  since  the  '  back- 
ward '  angle  between  OA  and  the  tangent  at  A  is  acute  [Prop. 
16],  the  tangent  will  meet  the  *  first  circle '  in  a  second  point  C. 
And  the  angles  CAO,  BOA  are  together  less  than  two  right 
angles ;  therefore  OB  will  meet  AC  produced  in  some  point  B. 


Then,  if  c  be  the  circumference  of  the  first  circle,  we  have 

to  prove  that 

OB  =  c. 

If  not,  OB  must  be  either  greater  or  less  than  c. 
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(1)  If  possible,  suppose  OB  >  c. 

Measure  along  OB  a  length  OD  less  than  OB  but  greater 
than  c. 

We  have  then  a  circle  AKG,  a  chord  AC  in  it  less  than 
the  diameter,  and  a  ratio  AO :  OD  which  is  greater  than  the 
ratio  AO :  OB  or  (what  is,  by  similar  triangles,  equal  to  it)  the 
ratio  of  ^ulC  to  the  perpendicular  from  0  on  AC,  Therefore 
[Prop.  7]  we  can  draw  a  straight  line  OPF,  meeting  the  circle 
in  P  and  CA  produced  in  F,  such  that 

FP:PA=AO:OD. 

Thus,  alternately,  since  -40  =  PO, 

FP.PO^PAiOD 

<  (arc  PA)  :  c, 

since  (arc  PA)  >  PA,  and  OD  >  c. 

Componendo, 

FO  :  PO <{c  +  axc PA)  :  c 

<OQ:OA, 

where  OF  meets  the  spiral  in  Q,  [Prop.  16] 

Therefore,  since  OA  =  OP,  FO  <  OQ ;  which  is  impossible. 

Hence  OB  ::^-  c. 

(2)  If  possible,  suppose  OB  <  c. 

Measure  OE  along  OB  so  that  OE  is  greater  than  OB  but 
less  than  c. 

In  this  case,  since  the  ratio  AO  :  OE  is  less  than  the  ratio 
AO  :  OB  (or  the  ratio  of  ^AC  to  the  perpendicular  from  0 
on  AC),  we  can  [Prop.  8]  draw  a  line  OF'P'O,  meeting  -4.0  in 
F\  the  circle  in  -P,  and  the  tangent  at  -4.  to  the  circle  in  0, 
such  that 

rP'iAG^AOiOE. 

Let  OFO  cut  the  spiral  in  Q\ 

Then  we  have,  alternately, 

rriTO^AOiOE 

>  (arc  AP*)  :  c, 
because  A0>  (arc  -4.P'),  and  OE  <  c. 
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Therefore 

F'O  iFO<{bxc  AKF)  :  c 

<  OQ!  :  OA.  [Prop.  14] 

But  this  is  impossible,  since  OA  =  OP',  and  0^  <  OF'. 

Hence  OB  ^  c. 

Since  therefore  OB  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  c, 

OB^  c. 

II.  Let  A'K'C  be  the  'second  circle/  AV  being  the 
tangent  to  the  spiral  at  A'  (which  will  cut  the  second  circle, 
since  the  '  backward '  angle  OA'C  is  acute).  Thus,  as  before, 
the  perpendicular  OB'  to  OA'  will  meet  A'C  produced  in  some 
point  B', 

If  then  c'  is  the  circumfei'ence  of  the  'second  circle,'  we 
have  to  prove  that  OB'  =  2c'. 

F 


For,  if  not,  OB'  must  be  either  greater  or  less  than  ic', 

(1)    If  possible,  suppose  OB'  >  2c'. 

Measure  01/  along  OB'  so  that  Oiy  is  less  than  OR  but 
greater  than  2c'. 

Then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  '  first  circle '  above,  we  can  draw 
a  straight  line  OPF  meeting  the  *  second  circle '  in  P  and  C'A 
produced  in  F,  such  that 

FP  :  PA' =  A'O  :  OD'. 


f  Al 
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Let  OF  meet  the  spiral  in  Q. 
We  now  have,  since  A'O  =  POy 

FP:PO^PA':Oiy 

<  (arc  A'P)  :  2c', 
because  (arc  AT)  >  A'P  and  01/  >  2c\ 

Therefore        FO  :  PO  <  (2c'  +  arc  AT)  :  2c' 

<  OQ  :  0A\  [Prop.  15,  C!or.] 

Hence  FO  <0Q;  which  is  impossible. 
Thus  OB'  rj^  2c'. 

Similarly,  as  in  the  case  of  the '  first  circle ',  we  can  prove  that 

OB'  ^  2c'. 
Therefore  OB'  =  2c'. 

III.    Proceeding,  in  like  manner,  to  the  'third'  and  suc- 
ceeding circles,  we  shall  prove  that 

OBn  =  ncn. 


Proposition  20. 

I.  If  P  be  any  point  on  the  first  turn  of  the  spiral  and  OT 
he  drawn  perpendicular  to  OP,  OT  will  meet  the  tangent  at  P  to 
the  spiral  in  some  point  T ;  and,  if  the  circle  drawn  with  centre 
0  and  radius  OP  meet  the  initial  line  in  K,  then  OT  is  equal  to 
the  arc  of  this  circle  between  K  and  P  mea^sured  in  the  'forward' 
direction  of  the  spiral, 

II.  Oenerally,  if  P  he  a  point  on  tlie  nth  turn,  and  the 
notation  he  as  hefore,  while  p  represents  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  with,  radius  OP, 

OT  =  (n  —  1)  ^  +  arc  KP  {measured  'forward '). 

I.  Let  P  be  a  point  on  the  first  turn  of  the  spiral,  OA  the 
initial  line,  PR  the  tangent  at  P  taken  in  the  'backward' 
direction. 

Then  [Prop.  16]  the  angle  OPR  is  acute.    Therefore  PR 
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meets  the  circle  through  P  in  some  point  22 ;  and  also  OT  will 
meet  PR  produced  in  some  point  T. 

If  now  OT  is  not  equal  to  the  arc  KRP,  it  must  be  either 
greater  or  less. 


(1)    If  possible,  let  OT  be  greater  than  the  arc  KRP. 

Measure  OU  along  OT  less  than  OT  but  greater  than  the 
sxcKRP. 

Then,  since  the  ratio  PO  :  017  is  greater  than  the  ratio 
PO  :  OT,  or  (what  is,  by  similar  triangles,  equal  to  it)  the 
ratio  of  ^PR  to  the  perpendicular  from  0  on  PR,  we  can  draw 
a  line  OQF,  meeting  the  circle  in  Q  and  RP  produced  in  F, 
such  that 

FQ  :  PQ^PO  :  OU.  [Prop.  7] 

Let  OF  meet  the  spiral  in  Q^. 

We  have  then 

FQ:QO^PQ:OU 

<  (arc  PQ)  :  (arc  KRP),  by  hypothesis. 

Componendo, 

FO  :  Q0<  (arc  KRQ)  :  (arc  KRP) 

<  OQ  :  OP.  [Prop.  14] 

But  QO  -  OP. 
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Therefore  FO  <0Q'  \  which  is  impossible. 

Hence  OT  -if^  (arc  KRP). 

(2)    The  proof  that  OT  ^  (arc  KRP)  follows  the  method  of 
Prop.  18,  I.  (2),  exactly  as  the  above  follows  that  of  Prop.  18, 

I.  (1). 

Since  then  OT  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  the  arc  KRP, 
it  is  equal  to  it. 

II.     If  P  be  on  the  second  turn,  the  same  method  shows 

that 

or  =  /)  + (arc  Zi2P); 

and,  similarly,  we  have,  for  a  point  P  on  the  nth  turn, 

or  =  (n  -  l)p  +  (arc  KRP). 

Propositions  HI,  Hfl,  23. 

Oiven  cm  area  bounded  by  any  arc  of  a  spiral  a/nd  the  lines 
joining  the  extremities  of  ike  arc  to  the  origin,  it  is  possible  to 
circumscribe  abovA  the  area  one  figure,  and  to  inscribe  in  it 
a/noiher  fi^re,  each  consisting  of  similar  sectors  of  circles,  and 
such  that  the  circumscribed  figure  exceeds  the  inscribed  by  less 
than  any  assigned  area. 

For  let  BC  be  any  arc  of  the  spiral,  0  the  origin.  Draw 
the  circle  with  centre  0  and  radius  00,  where  C  is  the  'forward' 
end  of  the  arc. 

Then,  by  bisecting  the  angle  BOG,  bisecting  the  resulting 
angles,  and  so  on  continually,  we  shall  ultimately  arrive  at 
an  angle  COr  cutting  oif  a  sector  of  the  circle  less  than  any 
assigned  area.    Let  COr  be  this  sector. 

Let  the  other  lines  dividing  the  angle  BOG  into  equal  parts 
meet  the  spiral  in  P,  Q,  and  let  Or  meet  it  in  B.  With  0  as 
centre  and  radii  OB,  OP,  OQ,  OR  respectively  describe  arcs  of 
circles  Bp',  bBq',  pQr,  qRo',  each  meeting  the  adjacent  radii  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  In  each  case  the  arc  in  the  'forward* 
direction  from  each  point  will  fall  within,  and  the  arc  in  the 
'backward'  direction  outside,  the  spiral. 
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We  have  now  a  circumscribed  figure  and  an  inscribed  figure 
each  consisting  of  similar  sectors  of  circles.  To  compare  their 
areas,  we  take  the  successive  sectors  of  each,  beginning  from  OC, 
and  compare  them. 


The  sector  OCr  in  the  circumscribed  figure  stands  alone. 

And  (sector  ORq)  =  (sector  ORcT), 

(sector  OQp)  =  (sector  OQr), 

(sector  OPb)  =  (sector  OPgf), 
while  the  sector  OBp'  in  the  inscribed  figure  stands  alone. 

Hence,  if  the  equal  sectors  be  taken  away,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  circumscribed  and  inscribed  figures  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  sectors  OCr  and  OBp';  and  this  difference 
is  less  than  the  sector  0(7r,  which  is  itself  less  than  any 
assigned  area. 

The  proof  is  exactly  the  same  whatever  be  the  number  of 
angles  into  which  the  angle  BOO  is 
divided,  the  only  difference  being 
that,  when  the  arc  begins  from  the 
origin,  the  smallest  sectors  OPb,  OPq' 
in  each  figure  are  equal,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  inscribed  sector  standing 
by  itself,  so  that  the  difference 
between  the  circumscribed  and  in- 
scribed figures  is  equal  to  the  sector 
OCr  itself. 
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Thus  the  proposition  is  universally  true. 

Cor.  Since  the  area  bounded  by  the  spiral  is  intermediate 
in  magnitude  between  the  circumscribed  and  inscribed  figures, 
it  follows  that 

(1)  a  figure  can  be  circumscribed  to  the  area  such  that  it 
exceeds  the  area  by  less  than  any  assigned  space, 

(2)  a  figure  can  be  inserted  such  that  the  area  exceeds  it  by 
less  than  any  assigned  space. 

Proposition  24. 

The  area  bounded  by  the  first  turn  of  the  spiral  and  the 
initial  line  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  'first  circle '  [=  Jw  (27ra)*, 
where  the  spiral  is  r  =  aO], 

[The  same  proof  shows  equally  that,  if  OP  be  any  radius 
vector  in  the  first  turn  of  the  spiral,  the  area  of  the  portion  of 
the  spiral  bounded  thereby  is  equal  to  one-third  of  that  sector  of 
ihe  circle  drawn  with  radium  OP  which  is  bounded  by  the  initial 
line  and  OP,  measured  in  the  'forward  *  direction  from  the 
initial  line,] 

Let  0  be  the  origin,  OA  the  initial  line,  A  the  extremity  of 
the  first  turn. 

Draw  the  '  first  circle,'  i.e,  the  circle  with  0  as  centre  and 
OA  as  radiu& 

Then,  if  Ci  be  the  area  of  the  first  circle,  Ri  that  of  the  first 
turn  of  the  spiral  bounded  by  OA,  we  have  to  prove  that 

For,  if  not,  Ri  must  be  either  greater  or  less  than  Ci, 

I.    If  possible,  suppose  Ri<^Ci. 

We  can  then  circumscribe  a  figure  about  Ri  made  up  of 
similar  sectors  of  circles  such  that,  if  F  be  the  area  of  this 
figure, 

whence  F<  jCj. 
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Let  OP,  OQ, ...  be  the  radii  of  the  circular  sectors,  beginning 
from  the  smallest.    The  radius  of  the  largest  is  of  course  OA, 

The  radii  then  form  an  ascending  arithmetical  progression 
in  which  the  common  difference  is  equal  to  the  least  term  OP. 
If  n  be  the  number  of  the  sectors,  we  have  [by  Prop.  10,  Cor.  1] 

n.OA'<S  (OP'  +  OQ*  +  ...  +  OA'); 


and,  since  the  similar  sectors  are  proportional  to  the  squares  on 
their  radii,  it  follows  that 

or  P>iC^' 

But  this  is  impossible,  since  F  was  less  than  ^(7^. 

Therefore  i2,  ^  ^C,. 

II.    If  possible,  suppose  Ri  >  ^Ci. 

We  can  then  inscribe  a  figure  made  up  of  similar  sectors  of 
circles  such  that,  if/ be  its  area, 

whence  />  JCi. 

If  there  are  (w -  1)  sectors,  their  radii,  as  OP,  OQ,..,,  form 
an  ascending  arithmetical  progression  in  which  the  least  term 
is  equal  to  the  common  difference,  and  the  greatest  term,  as 
OY,  is  equal  to  (n  - 1)  OP. 

12—2 


1 
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Thus  [Prop.  10,  Cor.  1] 

whence  (7i  >  3/", 

or  /<iC',;  ( 

which  is  impossible,  since  />  jCi. 

Therefore  Ri  :!^  ^C^. 

Since  then  Ri  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  ^0^ 

■^^  =  401. 

[Archimedes  does  not  actually  find  the  area  of  the  spiral 
cut  oflF  by  the  radius  vector  OP,  where  P  is  any  point  on  the 
first  turn ;  but,  in  order  to  do  this,  we  have  only  to  substitute 


in  the  above  proof  the  area  of  the  sector  KLP  of  the  circle 
drawn  with  0  as  centre  and  OP  as  radius  for  the  area  Ci  of 
the '  first  circle ',  while  the  two  figures  made  up  of  similar  sectors 
have  to  be  circumscribed  about  and  inscribed  in  the  portion 
OEP  of  the  spiral  The  same  method  of  proof  then  applies 
exactly,  and  the  area  of  OEP  is  seen  to  be  ^  (sector  KLP). 

We  can  prove  also,  by  the  same  method,  that,  if  P  be  a 
point  on  the  second,  or  any  later  turn,  as  the  nth,  the  complete 
area  described  by  the  radius  vector  from  the  beginning  up  to 
the  time  when  it  reaches  the  position  OP  is,  if  C  denote  the 
area  of  the  complete  circle  with  0  as  centre  and  OP  as  radius, 
^  ((7  +  sector  KLP)  or  J  (n  —  1 .  (7  +  sector  KLP)  respectively. 

The  area  so  described  by  the  radius  vector  is  of  course  not 
the  same  thing  as  the  area  bounded  by  the  last  complete  turn 
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of  the  spiral  ending  at  P  and  the  intercepted  portion  of  the 
radios  vector  OP.  Thus,  suppose  iZi  to  be  the  area  bounded 
by  the  first  turn  of  the  spiral  and  OAi  (the  first  turn  ending  at 
^1  on  the  initial  line),  R%  the  area  added  to  this  by  the  second 
complete  turn  ending  at  A^  on  the  initial  line,  and  so  on.  i2i  has 
then  been  described  Uvice  by  the  radius  vector  when  it  arrives 
at  the  position  OA^;  when  the  radius  vector  arrives  at  the 
position  OA^  it  has  described  Ri  three  times,  the  ring  JS,  twice, 
and  the  ring  B^  once ;  and  so  on. 

Thus,  generally,  if  Cn  denote  the  area  of  the  'nth  circle,'  we 
shall  have 

JnOn  =«iJft +  2.R^,  +  3i2„^  + ...  +nlt„ 

while  the  actual  area  bounded  by  the  outside,  or  the  complete 
nth,  turn  and  the  intercepted  portion  of  OAn  will  be  equal  to 

It  can  now  be  seen  that  the  results  of  the  later  Propa  25 
and  26  may  be  obtained  from  the  extension  of  Prop.  24  just 
given. 

To  obtain  the  general  result  of  Prop.  26,  suppose  BC  to  be 
an  arc  on  any  turn  whatever  of  the  spiral,  being  itself  less  than 
a  complete  turn,  and  suppose  £  to  be  beyond  An  the  extremity 
of  the  nth  complete  turn,  while  C  is  '  forward '  firom  B. 

Let  -  be  the  fraction  of  a  turn  between  the  end  of  the  nth 
? 
turn  and  the  point  B. 

Then  the  area  deecribed  by  the  radius  vector  up  to  the 
position  OB  (steurting  from  the  beginning  of  the  spiral)  is 
equal  to 

i  (»  +^)  (circle  with  rad.  OB). 

Also  the  area  deecribed  by  the  radius  vector  from  the  beginning 
up  to  the  position  OC  is 

i  {(^  +  -)  (<5irc'e  with  rad.  00)  +  (sector  B'MG)\ . 
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The  area  bounded  by  OB,  OC  and  the  portion  BEG  of  the 
spiral  is  equal  to  the  di£ference  between  these  two  expressions ; 
and,  since  the  circles  are  to  one  another  as  OB^  to  0C\  the 
difference  may  be  expressed  as 

*  {(^  + -)  (l  -  §§"5  (^^^^  ^*^  "^-  ^^  +  (^^^  B'MC)\ . 
But,  by  Prop.  16,  Cor., 

(n +^)  (circle  B'MC)  :  \(n  +2)  (circle  B'MC)  +  (sector  B'MC)l 


so  that 


(n  +£)  (circle  B'ifC) :  (sector  B'MC)  =  OJB  :  (OC -  OS), 
area  £^(7 


Thus 


sector  B'MC 


-»{(o^.)(-gg.>'} 

^     OB(OC'^OB)  +  OG' 


The  result  of  Prop.  26  is  a  particular  case  of  this,  and  the 
result  of  Prop.  27  follows  immediately,  as  shown  under  that 
proposition.] 
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Propositions  25,  26,  27. 

[Prop.  25.]  If  A^  be  the  end  of  the  seccmd  turn  of  the  spiral, 
the  area  hounded  hy  the  second  turn  and  OA^  is  to  the  area 
of  the  *  second  circle*  in  the  ralio  of  7  to  12,  being  the  ratio  of 
{^j^i  +  i  (^1  -  ^i)*}  ^  ^8*>  where  n,  r,  are  the  radii  of  ihe  'first ' 
and  *  second '  circles  respectively. 

[Prop.  26.]  If  BC  be  any  arc  measured  in  the  'forward  * 
direction  on  any  turn  of  a  spiral,  not  being  greater  than  the 
complete  turn,  and  if  a  circle  be  drawn  with  0  as  centre  and  00 
as  radius  meeting  OB  in  B\  then 

{area  of  spiral  between  OB,  OG)  :  {sector  OB'C) 

=  [00.  OB  +  ^{OC''  OBy]  :  0C\ 

[Prop.  27.]  If  Ri  be  the  area  of  the  first  turn  of  the  spiral 
bounded  by  ihe  initial  line,  iZs  the  area  of  the  ring  added  by  ihe 
second  complete  turn,  B^  thai  of  the  ring  added  by  ihe  third  turn, 
and  so  on,  then 

jRs  ~  ^B^9  B4  =  3x2s,  xie  =  4i2g, . . .,  J2|,  =  (91  —  1)  J2s. 

Also  R^^eiti. 

[Archimedes'  proof  of  Prop.  25  is,  mutatis  mutandis,  the 
same  as  his  proof  of  the  more  general  Prop.  26.  The  latter 
will  accordingly  be  given  here,  and  applied  to  Prop.  25  as  a 
particular  case.] 

Let  BO  be  an  arc  measured  in  the  '  forward '  direction  on 
any  turn  of  the  spiral,  CKB'  the  circle  drawn  with  0  as  centre 
and  00  as  radiu& 

Take  a  circle  such  that  the  square  of  its  radius  is  equal 
to  00.  OB +  ^{00--  OBy,  and  let  <r  be  a  sector  in  it  whose 
central  angle  is  equal  to  the  angle  BOO. 

Thus     a- :  (sector  OB'C)  =  {00 .  OB  +  i  (0(7  -  OBy]  :  00*, 

and  we  have  therefore  to  prove  that 

(area  of  spiral  OBC) » <r. 

For,  if  not,  the  area  of  the  spiral  OBC  (which  we  will  call  S) 
must  be  either  greater  or  less  than  <r. 
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L    Suppose,  if  possible,  S  <  o-. 

CircumBcribe  to  the  area  S  a  figure  made  up  of  similar 
sectors  of  circles,  such  that,  if  J*  be  the  area  of  the  figure, 

F-S<a-8, 
whence  F<a. 

Let  the  radii  of  the  successive  sectors,  starting  fitim  OB, 
be  OP,  OQ,...OG.  Produce  OP,  OQ,...  to  meet  the  circle 
CEB',... 


If  then  the  linea  OB,  OP,  OQ,...OChe  n  in  number,  the 
number  of  sectors  in  the  circumscribed  figure  will  be  (n  -  1), 
and  the  sector  OB'O  will  also  be  divided  into  (n  —  1)  equal 
sectors.  Also  OB,  OP,  OQ, . . .  00  will  form  an  ascending 
arithmetical  progression  of  n  terms. 

Therefore  [see  Prop.  11  and  Cor.] 
(n  -  1)  OC  :  (OP"  +  OQ'  + .. .  +  OC) 

<  OC* :  [00.  OB  +  ^{OC  -  OB)"} 

<  (sector  OB'C) :  tr,  by  hypothesis, 
ranca  similar  sectors  are  as  the  squares  of  their  radii, 

(sector  OB'C)  :  J"  <  (sector  OB'C)  :  tr, 
F><r. 
J  this  is  impossible,  because  F<o: 
Jrefore  S-Jf.<r. 
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II.    Suppose,  if  possible,  8><t. 

Inscribe  in  the  area  S  a  figure  made  up  of  similar  sectors  of 
circles  such  that,  if/ be  its  area, 

whence  f><r. 

Suppose  OBy  OP,...OY  to  be  the  radii  of  the  successive 
sectors  making  up  the  figure/,  being  (n  —  1)  in  number. 

We  shall  have  in  this  case  [see  Prop.  11  and  Cor.] 
(n  -  1)  00* :  (0£' +  0P«  + ...  +  Or») 

>  00' :  {oa.  05  +  i  (00  -  osy], 

whence         (sector  OB'0):f>  (sector  OB'O)  :  a, 
so  that  /<  a. 

But  this  is  impossible,  because />  <r. 

Therefore  Sl^^a. 

Since  then  8  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  a,  it  follows  that 

In  the  particular  case  where  B  coincides  with  ^i,  the  end 
of  the  first  turn  of  the  spiral,  and  0  with  Af,  the  end  of  the 
second  turn,  the  sector  OB'O  becomes  the  complete  'second 
circle,'  that,  namely,  with  OA^  (or  r^)  as  radius. 

Thus 

(area  of  spiral  bounded  by  OA^)  :  ('  second  circle ') 

=  { Vi  +  i  (^»  -  n)'}  :  r," 

=  (2  +  J)  :  4      (since  r, «  2ri) 

=  7:12. 

Again,  the  area  of  the  spiral  bounded  by  OA^  is  equal  to 
jRi  +  ii,  (Le.  the  area  bounded  by  the  first  turn  and  OAi, 
together  with  the  ring  added  by  the  second  turn).  Also  the 
'second  circle'  is  four  times  the  'first  circle,'  and  therefore 
equal  to  12J2i. 

Hence  (B^  +  U.)  :  12JBi  =  7  :  12, 

or  JJi  +  jB,  =  7JBi. 

Thus  -B,  =  6JB, (1). 
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Next,  for  the  third  turn,  we  have 

(R,  +  R^  +  R,):  ('third  circle ')=  {r,r,  + J (r, -r,)«l  :  r,' 

=  (3.2  +  i):y 
=  19  :  27, 
and  C  third  circle ')  =  9  (*  first  circle ') 

=  2712, ; 
therefore  jRi  +  iJj  +  jB,  =  19iJi, 

and,  by  (1)  above,  it  follows  that 

i2,-12iJx 

=  212, (2), 

and  so  on. 

Generally,  we  have 

(Ui  + 12, 4- . . .  +  Un) :  (nth  circle)  =  {rnr„^i  +  i  (^n  -  ^n-i)'}  :  ul 


(12i  +  12a  +  ...  +  12»-i)  :  (n  -  1th  circle) 

and  (nth  circle) :  (n  —  1th  circle)  =  r^  '  ^n-i'« 

Therefore 

(12i  +  12,  + ...  +  12n)  :  (12i  + 12,  +  ...  +  12n_i) 

=  {n(n-l)  +  J}:{(n-l)(n-2)  +  J} 

=  {3w  (n  -  1)  +  1 }  :  {3  (n  -  1)  (n  -  2)  +  1}. 
Dirimendo, 

Rn  :  (Ri  +  12,  + . . .  +  12yi-i) 

=  6(n-.l):{3(w-l)(?i-2)  +  l}  (a). 

Similarly 

12n_i:(12,  +  12,  +  ...  +  12^)  =  6(n-.2):{3(n-2)(w-3)  +  l}, 

from  which  we  derive 

12n_i  :  (12i  + 12,  + . . .  +  12,^_i) 

=  6(71-2)  :{6(n-2)  +  3(n-2)(n-3)  +  l} 
=  6(71-2)  :{3(7i-l)(n-2)  +  l} 08). 
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Combining  (a)  and  (fi),  we  obtain 

iJ„:iC-i  =  (n-l):(n-2), 
Thus 

Ri,  iZ,,  R4,,,,Rn  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  successive  numbers 
1,  2,  3...(w-l). 

Propoiition  38. 

If  0  be  ike  origin  cmd  BO  any  arc  measured  in  the  forward ' 
direction  on  any  turn  of  the  spiral,  let  two  circles  he  drawn 

(1)  with  centre  0,  and  radius  OB,  meeting  00  in  0\  and 

(2)  v)ith  centre  0  and  radius  00,  meeting  OB  produced  in  B\ 
Then,  if  E  denote  the  area  hounded  hy  the  larger  circular  arc 
B'O,  the  line  B'B,  and  the  spiral  BO,  while  F  denotes  the  area 
hounded  hy  the  smaller  arc  BO',  the  line  00'  and  the  spiral  BO, 

^:^={0B  +  |(0O-0B)}:{05  +  i(0(7-0£)}. 

Let  a-  denote  the  area  of  the  lesser  sector  OBO' ;  then  the 
larger  sector  OB'O  is  equal  to  a  '\-  F  -^  E, 


Thus  [Prop.  26] 

(<r  +  ^)  :((7  +  ^+^  =  {0(7.0£  +  i(0(7-0£)"}  :  00\..{l), 
whence 

^  :  (<r  +  ^)  =  [00 {00  -OB)''i  (00  -  OBy] 

=  [OBiOO-'OB)  +  U00-  OBf] 

:  {00. OB +  ^(00^ OBy] (2), 
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Again 

(<r  +  F  +  E)  :  <r  "  OC* :  OB: 

Therefore,  by  the  first  proportion  above,  ex  aequali, 

{a  +  F):a  =  {OC  .OB  +  i{OC-OBy]  :  OB*, 
whence 

{<r  +  F):F^  {OC.  OB  +  i(OC-OBy] 

:  {OB  {00  -OB)  +  ^{OC-  OBf}, 

Combining  this  with  (2)  above,  we  obtain 

E:F={OB{00-OB)  +  i(OC-  OS)*} 

'.{0B{0O-0B)  +  ^(0G-  OBf] 
-  {OB  + 1  (00  -  OB)} :  {OB  +  i(00-  OB)}. 
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THE  CENTRES  OP  GRAVITY  OF  PLANES. 

BOOK  L 


"I  POSTULATE  the  following: 

1.  Equal  weights  at  equal  distances  are  in  equilibrium, 
and  equal  weights  at  unequal  distances  are  not  in  equilibrium 
but  incline  towards  the  weight  which  is  at  the  greater  distance. 

2.  If,  when  weights  at  certain  distances  are  in  equilibrium, 
something  be  added  to  one  of  the  weights,  they  are  not  in 
equilibrium  but  incline  towards  that  weight  to  which  the 
addition  was  made. 

3.  Similarly,  if  anything  be  taken  away  firom  one  of  the 
weights,  they  are  not  in  equilibrium  but  incline  towards  the 
weight  from  which  nothing  was  taken. 

4.  When  equal  and  similar  plane  figures  coincide  if  applied 
to  one  another,  their  centres  of  gravity  similarly  coincide. 

5.  In  figures  which  are  unequal  but  similar  the  centres  of 
gravity  will  be  similarly  situated.  By  points  similarly  situated 
in  relation  to  similar  figures  I  mean  points  such  that,  if  straight 
lines  be  drawn  from  them  to  the  equal  angles,  they  make  equal 
angles  with  the  corresponding  sidea 
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6.  If  magnitudes  at  certaiD  distances  be  in  equilibrium^ 
(other)  magnitudes  equal  to  them  will  also  be  in  equilibrium  at 
the  same  distances. 

7.  In  any  figure  whose  perimeter  is  concave  in  (one  and) 
the  same  direction  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  within  the 
figure." 

Propofition  1. 

Weights  which  balance  at  equal  distances  are  equal. 

For,  if  they  are  unequal,  take  away  from  the  greater  the 
difference  between  the  two.  The  remainders  will  then  not 
balance  [Post,  3] ;  which  is  absurd. 

Therefore  the  weights  cannot  be  unequal. 

Propoiition  2. 

Unequal  weights  at  equal  distances  wiU  not  balance  but  wiU 
incline  towards  the  greater  weight 

For  take  away  from  the  greater  the  difference  between  the 
two.  The  equal  remainders  will  therefore  balance  [Post.  1]. 
Hence,  if  we  add  the  difference  again,  the  weights  will  not 
balance  but  incline  towards  the  greater  [Post.  2]. 

Propofition  3. 

Unequal  weights  will  balance  at  unequal  distances,  the  greater 
weight  being  at  the  lesser  distance. 

Let  il,  J5  be  two  unequal  weights  (of  which  A  is  the 
greater)  balancing  about  C  at  distances  AC,  BC  respectively. 


A 

6 

B 

Then  shall  AC  he  less  than  BC.    For,  if  not,  take  away 
from  A  the  weight  (A  —  B.)    The  remainders  will  then  incline 
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towards  B  [Post.  3],  But  this  is  impossible,  for  (1)  it  AG^  CB, 
the  equal  remainders  will  balance,  or  (2)  if  AC>GB,  they  will 
incline  towards  A  at  the  greater  distance  [Post,  1]. 

Hence  AC<OB. 

Conversely t  if  the  weights  balance,  and  AO<CB,  then 
A>B. 


Propofition  4. 

If  two  equal  weights  have  not  the  same  centre  of  gravity,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  both  taken  together  is  at  the  middle  point  of 
the  line  joining  their  centres  of  gravity, 

[Proved  from  Prop.  3  by  redtu^tio  ad  absurdvmu  Archimedes 
assumes  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  both  together  is  on  the 
straight  line  joining  the  centres  of  gravity  of  each,  saying  that 
this  had  been  proved  before  {irpoSiBecKrat).  The  allusion  is  no 
doubt  to  the  lost  treatise  On  levers  {irepl  ^vySv).] 


Propoiition  6. 

If  three  equal  magnitudes  have  their  centres  of  gravity  on  a 
straight  line  at  equal  distances,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
system  will  coincide  mth  that  of  the  middle  nuignitude. 

[This  follows  immediately  from  Prop.  4.] 

C!oB  1.  The  same  is  true  of  any  odd  number  of  magnitudes 
if  those  which  are  at  equal  distances  from  the  middle  one  are 
equal,  while  the  distances  between  their  centres  of  gravity  are 
equal. 

CoR.  2.  If  there  be  an  even  number  of  magnitudes  toith 
their  centres  of  gravity  sittuxted  at  equal  distances  on  one  straight 
line,  and  if  the  two  middle  ones  be  equal,  while  those  which  are 
equidistant  from  them  {on  each  side)  are  equal  respectively,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  is  the  middle  point  of  the  line 
joining  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  two  middle  ones. 
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PropoBltionB  S,  7. 

Two  magnitudes,  whether  commenswrahle  [Prop.  6]  or  in- 
comviensurable  [Prop.  7],  balance  at  distances  reciprocaUy 
proportional  to  the  magnittuies, 

I.  Suppose  the  magnitudes  il,  £  to  be  commensurable, 
and  the  points  A,  B  to  be  their  centres  of  gravity.  Let  DE  be 
a  straight  line  so  divided  at  C  that 

A  :B-^DC:CE. 

We  have  then  to  prove  that,  if  A  be  placed  at  E  and  B  at 
D,  G  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  taken  together. 


D' 


^ 


c 

-I- 


H 


D 


N 


Since  A,  B  are  commensurable,  so  are  DC,  CE.  Let  N  be 
a  common  mecisure  of  DC,  CE,  Make  DH,  DK  each  equal  to 
CE,  and  EL  (on  CE  produced)  equal  to  CD.  Then  EH--  CD, 
since  DH—CE,  Therefore  LH  ia  bisected  at  E,  as  HK  is 
bisected  at  D, 

Thus  LH,  HK  must  each  contain  JV  an  even  number  of 
times. 

Take  a  magnitude  0  such  that  0  is  contained  as  many 
times  in  il  as  i\r  is  contained  in  LH,  whence 

AiO^LH  :K 

But  BiA^CE  iDC 

^HK.LH. 

Hence,  ea  aequali,  B  :  0^ HK :  N,  or  0  is  contained  in  £  as 
many  times  as  N  is  contained  in  HK. 

Thus  0  is  a  common  measure  of  A,  B. 
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Divide  LH,  HK  into  parts  each  equal  to  N,  and  A,  B  into 
parts  each  equal  to  0.  The  parts  of  A  will  therefor^  be  equal 
in  number  to  those  of  LH,  and  the  parts  of  B  equal  in  number 
to  those  of  HK.  Place  one  of  the  parts  of  A  at  the  middle 
point  of  each  of  the  parts  N  of  LH,  and  one  of  the  parts  of  B 
at  the  middle  point  of  each  of  the  parts  N  of  HK, 

Then  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  parts  of  A  placed  at  equal 
distances  on  LH  will  be  at  Ey  the  middle  point  of  LH  [Prop.  5, 
Cor.  2],  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  parts  of  B  placed  at 
equal  distances  along  HK  will  be  at  2),  the  middle  point  of  HK. 

Thus  we  may  suppose  A  itself  applied  at  E^  and  B  itself 
applied  at  Z>. 

But  the  system  formed  by  the  parts  0  oi  A  and  B  together 
is  a  system  of  equal  magnitudes  even  in  number  and  placed  at 
equal  distances  along  LK.  And,  since  LE  =  CD,  and  EC  =  DK, 
LC^  CK,  so  that  C  is  the  middle  point  of  LK.  Therefore  C  is 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  ranged  along  LK. 

Therefore  A  acting  at  E  and  B  acting  at  D  balance  about 
the  point  C. 

II.     Suppose  the  magnitudes  to  be  incommensurable,  and 

let  them  be  {A  +  a)  and  B  respectively.     Let  DE  be  a  line 

divided  at  C  so  that 

(A+a):B^DC:CE. 


c 

-1- 


Then,  if  {A  +  a)  placed  at  E  and  B  placed  at  D  do  not 
balance  about  G,  (il  +  a)  is  either  too  great  to  balance  B,  or  not 
great  enough. 

Suppose,  if  possible,  that  (A+a)is  too  great  to  balance  B. 
Take  from  {A -ha)  a  magnitude  a  smaller  than  the  deduction 
which  would  make  the  remainder  balance  B,  but  such  that  the 
remainder  A  and  the  magnitude  B  are  commensurable. 


H.  A. 


13 
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Then,  since  A,  B  are  commensurable,  and 

A  :B<DC:CE, 

A  and  B  will  not  balance  [Prop.  6],  but  D  will  be  depressed. 

But  this  is  impossible,  since  the  deduction  a  was  an 
insufficient  deduction  from  {A  +  a)  to  produce  equilibrium,  so 
that  E  was  still  depressed. 

Therefore  (A+a)  is  not  too  great  to  balance  B ;  and 
similarly  it  may  be  proved  that  B  is  not  too  great  to  balance 
{A  +  a). 

Hence  {A  4-  a),  B  taken  together  have  their  centre  of 
gravity  at  C. 

PropoBltion  8. 

If  AB  be  a  magnitude  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  C,  and  AD 

a  part  of  it  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  F,  then  the  centre  of 

gravity  of  the  remaining  part  will  be  a  point  0  on  FO  produced 

such  that 

OC:CF=^{AD):{DE). 


For,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  remainder  (DE)  be  not 
0,  let  it  be  a  point  H.  Then  an  absurdity  follows  at  once  from 
Props.  6,  7. 

Propofition  9. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  cmy  parallelogram  lies  on  the 
straight  line  joining  the  middle  points  of  opposite  sides. 

Let  ABCD  be  a  parallelogram,  and  let  ^^  join  the  middle 
points  of  the  opposite  sides  AD,  BC. 

If  the  centre  of  gravity  does  not  lie  on  EF,  suppose  it  to  be 
H,  and  draw  HK  parallel  to  ^2>  or  BO  meeting  EF  in  K. 


i 
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Then  it  is  possible,  by  bisecting  ED,  then  bisecting  the 
halves,  and  so  on  continually,  to  arrive  at  a  length  EL  less 


than  KH,  Divide  both  AE  and  ED  into  parts  each  equal 
to  ELy  and  through  the  points  of  division  draw  parallels  Xx>  AB 
or  CD. 

We  have  then  a  number  of  equal  and  similar  parallelograms, 
and,  if  any  one  be  applied  to  any  other,  their  centres  of  gravity 
coincide  [Post  4].  Thus  we  have  an  even  number  of  equal 
magnitudes  whose  centres  of  gravity  lie  at  equal  distances  along 
a  straight  line.  Hence  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
parallelogram  will  lie  on  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  gravity 
of  the  two  middle  parallelograms  [Prop.  5,  Cor.  2]. 

But  this  is  impossible,  for  H  is  outside  the  middle 
parallelograms. 

Therefore  the  centre  of  gravity  cannot  but  lie  on  EF. 


Propoiition  lO. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  parallelogram  is  the  point  of 
intersection  of  its  diagonals. 

For,  by  the  last  proposition,  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  on 
each  of  the  lines  which  bisect  opposite  sides.  Therefore  it 
is  at  the  point  of  their  intersection;  and  this  is  also  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  diagonals. 

Alternative  proof 

Let  ABCD  be  the  given  parallelogram,  and  BD  a  diagonal. 
Then  the  triangles  ABD,  CDB  are  equal  and  similar,  so  that 
[Post.  4],  if  one  be  applied  to  the  other,  their  centres  of  gravity 
will  tall  one  upon  the  other. 

13—2 
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Suppose  F  to  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  ABD. 
Let  Q  be  the  middle  point  of  BD, 
Join  FO  and  produce  it  to  H,  so 
that  FQ  =  QH. 

If  we  then  apply  the  triangle 
ABD  to  the  triangle  CDB  so  that 
AD  falls  on  CB  and  AB  on  CD,  the 
point  F  will  fall  on  H. 

But  [by  Po5^.  4]  F  will  fall  on  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
CDB,    Therefore  H  is  the  centre  of  ^gravity  of  CDB, 

Hence,  since  -P,  H  are  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  two 
equal  triangles,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  parallelogram 
is  at  the  middle  point  of  FH,  i.e.  at  the  middle  point  of  BDj 
which  is  the  intersection  of  the  two  diagonals. 

PropoBltion  11. 

If  ahc,  ABC  he  two  similar  triangles,  and  g,  0  two  points  in 
them  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  them  respectively ,  then,  if 
g  he  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  ahc,  0  must  he  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  triangle  ABC, 

Suppose  ab  :hc  :  ca  —  AB  :  BC  :  CA, 


The  proposition  is  proved  by  an  obvious  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  For,  if  G  be  not  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
triangle  ABC,  suppose  H  to  be  its  centre  of  gravity. 

Post.  5  requires  that  g,  H  shall  be  similarly  situated  with 
respect  to  the  triangles  respectively;  and  this  leads  at  once 
to  the  absurdity  that  the  angles  HAB,  OAB  are  equal. 
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Propoiition  12. 

GUven  two  similar  triangles  abc,  ABG,  and  d,  D  the  middle 
points  of  be,  BC  respectively,  then,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  abc 
lie  on  ad,  that  of  ABC  will  lie  on  AD. 

Let  g  be  the  point  on  ad  ^yhich  is  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  abc. 


b  d  c  B 

Take  6  on  AD  Buch  that 

ad  :  ag  —  AD  :  AG, 

and  join  gb,  gc,  OB,  OC. 

Then,  since  the  triangles  are  similar,  and  bd,  BD  are  the 
halves  of  be,  BC  respectively, 

and  the  angles  ahd,  ABD  are  equal. 

Therefore  the  triangles  ahd,  ABD  are  similar,  and 

/.bad^^BAD. 

Also  ba  :  ad  =  BA  :  AD, 

while,  from  above,         cuf  :  o^  =  AD  :  AO. 

Therefore  ba :  ag^BA  :  AO,  while  the  angles  Inxg,  BAO 
are  equal. 

Hence  the  triangles  bag,  BAO  are  similar,  and 

^abg^^ABO. 
And,  since  the  angles  ahd,  ABD  are  equal,  it  follows  that 

j^gbd^/iOBD. 
In  exactly  the  same  manner  we  prove  that 

^gac^^OAC, 

Lacg^/.ACO, 

/.gcd^/iOCD. 
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Therefore  g^  0  are  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  the 
triangles  respectively;  whence  [Prop.  11]  G  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  ABC, 


Propoiition  13. 

In  any  triangle  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  on  the  straight  line 
joining  any  angle  to  the  middle  point  of  the  opposite  side. 

Let  ABC  be  a  triangle  and  D  the  middle  point  of  BC. 
Join  AD.    Then  shall  the  centre  of  gravity  lie  on  AD, 

For,  if  possible,  let  this  not  be  the  case,  and  let  H  be  the 
centre  of  gravity.    Draw  HI  parallel  to  CB  meeting  AD  in  /. 

Then,  if  we  bisect  DC,  then  bisect  the  halves,  and  so  on, 
we  shall  at  length  arrive  at  a  length,  as  DE,  less  than  HI. 


Divide  both  BD  and  DC  into  lengths  each  equal  to  DE,  and 
through  the  points  of  division  draw  lines  each  parallel  to  DA 
meeting  BA  and  AC  in  points  sis  K,  L,  M  and  N,  P,  Q 
respectively. 

Join  MN,  LP,  KQ,  which  lines  will  then  be  each  parallel 
to  BC. 

We  have  now  a  series  of  parallelograms  as  FQ,  TP,  8N, 
and  AD  bisects  opposite  sides  in  each.  Thus  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  each  parallelogram  lies  on  AD  [Prop.  9],  and 
therefore  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  figure  made  up  of  them 
all  lies  on  AD. 
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Let  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  parallelograms  taken 
together  be  0.  Join  OH  and  produce  it;  also  draw  GV 
parallel  to  DA  meeting  OH  produced  in  V. 

Now,  if  n  be  the  number  of  parts  into  which  AOb  divided, 

A  ADC  :  (sum  of  triangles  on  ^JV,  JVP, . . .) 

^AC':(AN^  +  NP*  +  ...) 

^n*  :n 

=  w  :  1 

^ACiAK 
Similarly 

AABD  :  (sum  of  triangles  on  AM,  ML,  ...)==  AB  :  AM, 
And  AC:AN=^AB:AM. 

It  follows  that 

A  ABC  :  (sum  of  all  the  small  As)  =  Cil  :  AN 

>  VO  :  OH,  by  parallela 
Suppose  0  V  produced  to  X  so  that 

A -45(7:  (sum  of  small  As)  =  ZO  :  OH, 

whence,  dividendo, 

(sum  of  parallelograms)  :  (sum  of  small  A8)^XH  :  HO. 

Since  then  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  ABC  is  at  H, 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  part  of  it  made  up  of  the 
parallelograms  is  at  0,  it  follows  from  Prop.  8  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  remaining  portion  consisting  of  all  the  small 
triangles  taken  together  is  at  X. 

But  this  is  impossible,  since  all  the  triangles  are  on  one  side 
of  the  line  through  X  parallel  to  AD. 

Therefore  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  cannot  but 
lie  on  AD. 

AUemative  proof. 

Suppose,  if  possible,  that  H,  not  lying  on  AD,  is  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  triangle  ABC.  Join  AH,  BH,  CH.  Let 
E,  F  be  the  middle  points  of  CA,  AB  respectively,  and  join 
DE,  EF,  FD.    Let  EF  meet  AD  in  M. 
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Draw  FK,  EL  parallel  to  AH  meeting  BH,  CH  in  K,  L 
respectively.  Join  jBTD,  HD,  LD,  KL.  Let  KL  meet  DH  in 
Ny  and  join  MN, 


B 

Since  DE  is  parallel  to  AB,  the  triangles  ABC,  EDG  are 
similar. 

And,  since  CE=EA,  and  EL  is  parallel  to  AH,  it  follows 
that  GL^LH.  And  GD  =  DB,  Therefore  fiiT  is  parallel 
to  DL. 

Thus  in  the  similar  and  similarly  situated  triangles  ABG, 
EDG  the  straight  lines  AH,  BH  are  respectively  parallel  to 
EL,  DL ;  and  it  follows  that  H,  L  are  similarly  situated  with 
respect  to  the  triangles  respectively. 

But  H  is,  by  hypothesis,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  ABG, 
Therefore  L  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  EDG.  [Prop.  11] 

Similarly  the  point  K  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
triangle  FBD. 

And  the  triangles  FBD,  EDG  are  equal,  so  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  both  together  is  at  the  middle  point  of  KL,  i.e.  at 
the  point  N. 

The  remainder  of  the  triangle  ABG,  after  the  triangles  FBD, 
EDG  are  deducted,  is  the  parallelogram  AFDE,  and  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  this  parallelogram  is  at  M,  the  intersection  of  its 
diagonals. 

It  follows  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  triangle 
ABG  must  lie  on  MN;  that  is,  MIf  must  pass  through  H,  which 
is  impossible  (since  MN  is  parallel  to  AH). 

Therefore  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  ABG  cannot 
but  lie  on  AD. 
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PropoBition  14. 

It  follows  at  once  from  the  last  proposition  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  any  triangle  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  lines  drawn 
from  any  two  a/ngles  to  the  middle  points  of  the  opposite  sides 
respectively. 

Proposition  15. 

IfADy  BG  he  the  two  parallel  sides  of  a  trapezium  ABCD, 
AD  being  the  smaller,  and  if  AD,  BG  he  bisected  al  E,  F 
respectively y  then  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  is  at  a 
point  0  on  EF  such  that 

OE  :  GF=^{2BG  +  AD)  :  (2AD  +  BG). 

Produce  BA,  GD  to  meet  at  0.  Then  FE  produced  will 
also  pass  through  0,  since  AE^ED,  and  BF^FG. 


Now  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  OAD  will  lie  on 
OE,  and  that  of  the  triangle  OBG  will  lie  on  OF.        [Prop.  13] 

It  follows  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  remainder,  the 
trapezium  ABGD,  will  also  lie  on  OF.  [Prop.  8] 

Join  BD,  and  divide  it  at  L,  M  into  three  equal  parts. 
Through  L,  M  draw  PQ,  R8  parallel  to  BG  meeting  BA  in 
P,  R,  FE  in  W,  V,  and  GD  in  Q,  8  respectively. 

Join  DF,  BE  meeting  PQ  in  H  and  R8  in  K  respectively. 

Now,  since  BL  =  J  BD, 

FH^iFD. 
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Therefore  H  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  DBG*, 

Similarly,  since  EK  =  \  BE,  it  follows  that  K  is  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  triangle  ADB, 

Therefore  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangles  DBG,  ADB 
together,  ie.  of  the  trapezium,  lies  on  the  line  HK. 

But  it  also  lies  on  OF, 

Therefore,  if  OF,  HK  meet  in  (?,  6?  is  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  trapezium. 

Hence  [Props.  6,  7] 

ADBG:AABD^KO:OH 

=  VQ:OW, 

But  A  DBG  :  A  ABD  =  BG  :  AD. 

Therefore  BG:AD=VG:OW. 

It  follows  that 

(2BG^AD) :  {2AD  +  BG)  =  (2VO  +  OW) :  {20W  +  VQ) 

=  EQ:OF. 

Q.KD. 

*  This  easy  deduotion  from  Prop.  14  is  assumed  by  Arohimedes  without 
proof. 
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PropoBitlon  1. 

If  P,  P'  he  two  parabolic  segments  and  D,  E  their  centres 

of  gravity  respectively,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  segments 

taken  together  will  he  at  a  point  C  on  DE  determined  hy  the 

relation 

PiP'^CE.CD*. 

In  the  same  straight  line  with  DE  measure  EH,  EL  each 
equal  to  DC,  and  DK  equal  to  DH]  whence  it  follows  at  once 
that  DK  =  CE,  and  also  that  KC-=^  CL. 


*  This  proposition  is  really  a  partioular  case  of  Props.  6,  7  of  Book  I.  and 
is  therefore  hardly  necessary.  As,  however,  Book  IL  relates  ezolasively  to 
parabolic  segments,  Archimedes*  object  was  perhaps  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  magnitndee  in  L  6,  7  might  be  parabolic  segments  as  well  as 
rectilinear  figures.  His  procedure  is  to  sabstitate  for  the  segments  rect- 
angles of  eqoal  area,  a  sabstitation  which  is  rendered  possible  by  the  results 
obtained  in  his  separate  treatise  on  the  (iuadrature  of  the  Parabola. 
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Apply  a  rectangle  MN  equal  in  area  to  the  parabolic 
segment  P  to  a  base  equal  to  KH,  and  place  the  rectangle  so 
that  KH  bisects  it,  and  is  parallel  to  its  base. 

Then  D  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  MN,  since  KD  =  DH, 

Produce  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  which  are  parallel  to  KH, 
and  complete  the  rectangle  NO  whose  base  is  equal  to  HL. 
Then  E  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  rectangle  NO. 

Now  {MN) :  {NO)  ^KHiHL 

=  DH:EH 

=  CE:CD 

But  {MN)  =  P. 

Therefore  {NO)=^P\ 

Also,  since  C  is  the  middle  point  of  KL,  C  is  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  whole  parallelogram  made  up  of  the  two 
parallelograms  (MN),  {NO),  which  are  equal  to,  and  have  the 
same  centres  of  gravity  as,  P,  P'  respectively. 

Hence  C  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  P,  P'  taken  together. 


Deflnition  and  lemmas  preliminary  to  Proposition  2. 

"  If  in  a  segment  bounded  by  a  straight  line  and  a  section 
of  a  right-angled  cone  [a  parabola]  a  triangle  be  inscribed 
having  the  same  base  as  the  segment  and  equal  height,  if  again 
triangles  be  inscribed  in  the  remaining  segments  having  the 
same  bases  as  the  segments  and  equal  height,  and  if  in  the 
remaining  segments  triangles  be  inscribed  in  the  same  manner, 
let  the  resulting  figure  be  said  to  be  Inscribed  in  the 
recognised  manner  {yimpiiJM^  iYypO'(t>€a0ai)  in  the  segment. 

And  it  is  plain 

(1)  that  the  lines  joining  the  two  angles  of  the  figure  so  inscribed 
which  are  nearest  to  the  vertex  of  the  segment^  and  the  next 
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pairs  of  angles  in  order,  wiU  he  parallel  to  the  base  of  the 
segment, 

(2)  that  the  said  lines  will  be  bisected  by  the  diameter  of  the 
segment,  and 

(3)  that  they  will  ctU  the  diameter  in  the  proportions  of  the 
successive  odd  numbers,  the  number  one  having  reference  to  [the 
length  adjacent  to]  the  vertex  of  the  segment 

And  these  properties  will  have  to  be  proved  in  their  proper 
places  {iv  rai^  rd^eaivy 

[The  last  words  indicate  an  intention  to  give  these  pro- 
positions in  their  proper  connexion  with  systematic  proofs ;  but 
the  intention  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  out,  or  at 
least  we  know  of  no  lost  work  of  Archimedes  in  which  they 
could  have  appeared  The  results  can  however  be  easily 
derived  from  propositions  given  in  the  Quadrature  of  the 
Parabola  as  follows. 

(1)  Let  BRQPApqrb  be  a  figure  inscribed  '  in  the  recog- 
nised manner'  in  the  parabolic  segment  BAb  of  which  Bb  is 
the  base,  A  the  vertex  and  AO  the  diameter. 


V 

<^ 

^ 

yf 

/I 

' 

P;4 

fU 

L 

t  ' 

r 

r 

\Ki   i: 

'  \ 

H, 

V 

r^ 

^\ 

nff 

Bisect  each  of  the  lines  BQ,  BA,  QA,  Aq,  Ab,  qb,  and 
through  the  middle  points  draw  lines  parallel  to  AO  meeting 
Bb  in  Q,  F,  E,  e,f,  g  respectively. 
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These  lines  will  then  pass  through  the  vertices  B,  Q,  P, 
p,  q,  r  of  the  respective  parabolic  segments  [Quadrature  of  the 
Parabolay  Prop.  18],  i.e.  through  the  angular  points  of  the 
inscribed  figure  (since  the  triangles  and  segments  aie  of  equal 
height). 

Also  BO^QF^FE^EO,  and  Oe  =  ef^fg^gh.  But 
BO  =  Oby  and  therefore  all  the  parts  into  which  Bb  is  divided 
are  equal. 

If  now  AB,  RO  meet  in  L,  and  Ab,  rg  in  Z,  we  have 

BO:OL  =  BO:  OA,  by  parallels, 

^bOiOA 

m 

^bgigl, 
whence  OL=gL 

Again  [ibid..  Prop.  4] 

OLiLB^BO:  00 

=  bOi  Og 

=  gl:lr; 
and,  since  OL  =  gl,  LR  =  Ir. 

Therefore  OR,  gr  are  equal  as  well  as  parallel. 

Hence  ORrg  is  a  parallelogram,  and  Rr  is  parallel  to  Bb. 

SimilfiU'ly  it  may  be  shown  that  Pp,  Qq  are  each  parallel 
to  Bb. 

(2)  Since  ROgr  is  a  parallelogram,  and  RO,  rg  are 
parallel  to  AO,  while  00  — Og,  it  follows  that  Rr  is  bisected 
by^O. 

And  similfiu'ly  for  Pp,  Qq. 

(3)  Lastly,  it  V,  W,  X  be  the  points  of  bisection  of  Pp, 
Qq.  Rr, 

AV:AW:AX:AO-- PV^ :  QW*  :  RX'  :  BO* 

=  1:4:9:16, 

whence         AV  :  VW  :  WX  :  X0  =  1  :  3  :  5  :  7.] 
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Propoiition  2. 

If  a  figure  he  *  inscribed  in  tiie  recognised  manner'  in  a 
parabolic  segment,  the  centre  of  gravity  ofihe  figure  so  inscribed 
will  lie  on  the  diajneter  of  the  segment 

For,  in  the  figure  of  the  foregoing  lemmas,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  trapezium  BRrb  must  lie  on  XO,  that  of  the 
trapezium  RQqr  on  WX,  and  so  on,  while  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  triangle  PAp  lies  on  A  V. 

Hence  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  figure  lies  on  AO, 

PropoBition  3. 

If  BAB\  bah'  be  two  similar  parabolic  segments  whose 
diameters  are  AO,  ao  respectively,  and  if  a  figure  be  inscribed 
in  each  segment  *  in  the  recognised  manner'  the  number  of  sides 
in  each  figure  being  equal,  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  inscribed 
figures  wUl  divide  AO,  ao  in  the  same  raiio, 

[Archimedes  enunciates  this  proposition  as  true  of  similar 
segments,  but  it  is  equally  true  of  segments  which  are  not 
similar,  as  the  course  of  the  proof  will  show.] 

Suppose  BRQPAP'Q'R'B',  brqpap'qfr'V  to  be  the  two 
figures  inscribed  '  in  the  recognised  manner.'  Join  PP',  QQ\ 
RR'  meeting  AO  in  L,  M,  N,  and  pp',  qq[,  r¥  meeting  ao 
in  I,  m,  n. 

Then  [Lemma  (3)] 

AL:LM:MN:NO 

=1:3:5:7 

=  oZ  :  Ztti  :  mn  :  no, 

so  that  AO,ao  are  divided  in  the  same  proportion. 

Also,  by  reversing  the  proof  of  Lemma  (3),  we  see  that 

PP'  ipp'^QQ'  :  qq'^RR'  :  rr'^BB'  :  bb\ 

Since  then  RR'  :  BB'  =  rr' :  W,  and  these  ratios  respec- 
tively determine  the  proportion  in  which  NO,  no  are  divided 
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by  the  centres. of  gravity  of  the  trapezia  BRR'B\  brr'V  [i.  15], 
it  follows  that  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  trapezia  divide  NO, 
no  in  the  same  ratio. 


Similarly  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  trapezia  RQQ^R', 
rqqV  divide  MN,  mn  in  the  same  ratio  respectively,  and  so  on. 

Lastly,  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  triangles  PAP\  pap' 
divide  AL,  al  respectively  in  the  same  ratio. 

Moreover  the  corresponding  trapezia  and  triangles  are,  each 
to  each,  in  the  same  proportion  (since  their  sides  and  heights 
are  respectively  proportional),  while  AO,  ao  are  divided  in 
the  same  proportion. 

Therefore  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  complete  inscribed 
figures  divide  AO,  ao  in  the  same  proportion. 


Proposition  4. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  any  parabolic  segment  cut  off  by  a 
straight  line  lies  on  the  diameter  of  the  segment. 

Let  BAB'  be  a  parabolic  segment,  A  its  vertex  and  AO  its 
diameter. 

Then,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  segment  does  not  lie  on 
AO,  suppose  it  to  be,  if  possible,  the  point  F.  Draw  FE 
parallel  to  -40  meeting  BB'  in  E, 
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Inscribe  in  the  segment  the  triangle  ABB'  halving  the  same 

vertex  and  height  as  the  segment,  and  take  an  area  8  such 

that 

AABB'iS^BEiEO. 


We  can  then  inscribe  in  the  segment  'in  the  recognised 
manner '  a  figure  such  that  the  segments  of  the  parabola  left 
over  are  together  less  than  S.  [For  Prop.  20  of  the  Quadrature 
of  the  Parabola  proves  that,  if  in  any  segment  the  triangle  with 
the  same  base  and  height  be  inscribed,  the  triangle  is  greater 
than  half  the  segment ;  whence  it  appears  that,  each  time  that 
we  increase  the  number  of  the  sides  of  the  figure  inscribed  *  in 
the  recognised  manner,'  we  take  away  more  than  half  of  the 
remaining  segments.] 

Let  the  inscribed  figure  be  drawn  accordingly;  its  centre 
of  gravity  then  lies  on  AO  [Prop.  2].     Let  it  be  the  point  H. 

Join  HF  and  produce  it  to  meet  in  K  the  line  through  B 
parallel  to  ^0. 

Then  we  have 

(inscribed  figure)  :  (remainder  of  segmt.)  >  A  ABB' :  8 

>BE:EO 

>KF:FH. 

Suppose  L  taken  on  HK  produced  so  that  the  former  ratio  is 
equal  to  the  ratio  LF :  FH. 

H.  A.  14 
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Then,  since  H  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  inscribed 
figure,  and  F  that  of  the  segment,  L  must  be  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  all  the  segments  taken  together  which  form  the 
remainder  of  the  original  segment.  [I.  8] 

But  this  is  impossible,  since  all  these  segments  lie  on  one 
side  of  the  line  drawn  through  L  parallel  to  ^0  [Cf.  PosL  7]. 

Hence  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  segment  cannot  but  lie 
on  AO, 

Propofltion  5. 

If  in  a  parabolic  segment  a  figure  be  inscribed  'in  the 
recognised  manner,'  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  segment  is  nearer 
to  ike  vertex  of  the  segment  than  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
inscribed  figwre  is. 

Let  BAB'  be  the  given  segment,  and  ^0  its  diameter. 
First,  let  ABB'  be  the  triangle  in- 
scribed 'in  the  recognised  manner.' 

Divide  AO  in  F  so  that  AF=  2F0 ; 
F  is  then  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
triangle  ABB\ 

Bisect  AB,  AB'  in  D,  D'  respec- 
tively, and  join  DD'  meeting  AO  in  E, 
Draw  DQy  D'Q'  parallel  to  OA  to  meet 
the  curve.  QD,  Q'D'  will  then  be  the 
diameters  of  the  segments  whose  bases 
are  AB,  AB\  and  the  centres  of  gravity 
of  those  segments  will  lie  respectively 
on  QD,  Q'D'  [Prop.  4].  Let  them  be  H,  H\  and  join  HE' 
meeting  AOinK, 

Now  QD,  Q'D'  are  equal*,  and  therefore  the  segments  of 
which  they  are  the  diameters  are  equal  [On  Conoids  and 
Spheroids,  Prop.  3]. 

*  This  may  either  be  inferred  from  Lemma  (1)  above  (since  QQ\  DD'  are 
both  parallel  to  BB%  or  from  Prop.  19  of  the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola,  which 
applies  equally  to  Q  or  Q'. 
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Also,  since  QD,  Q'D'  are  parallel*,  and  DE^ED\  K  is  the 
middle  point  of  HH', 

Hence  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  equal  segments  AQB, 
AQ'B'  taken  together  is  K,  where  K  lies  between  E  and  A. 
And  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  ABB'  is  F, 

It  follows  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  segment 
BAB'  lies  between  K  and  F,  and  is  therefore  nearer  to  the 
vertex  A  than  F  is. 

Secondly,  take  the  five-sided  figure  BQAQ'B'  inscribed  'in 
the  recognised  manner,'  QD,  Q'D'  being,  as  before,  the  diameters 
of  the  segments  AQB,  AQ'B'. 

Then,  by  the  first  part  of  this  proposition,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  segment  AQB  (lying  of  course  on  QD)  is  nearer 
to  Q  than  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  AQB  is.  Let 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  segment  be  H,  and  that  of  the 
triangle  /. 

Similfiffly  let  H'  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  segment 
AQ'B',  and  /'  that  of  the  triangle  AQ'B'. 

It  follows  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  two  segments  AQB,  AQ'B'  taken 
together  is  K,  the  middle  point  of  HH', 
and  that  of  the  two  triangles  AQB,  AQ'B' 
is  L,  the  middle  point  of  11'. 

If  now  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
triangle  ABB'  be  F,  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  segment  BAB'  (Le.  that  of 
the  triangle  ABB'  and  the  two  segments 
AQB,  AQ'B'  taken  together)  is  a  point 
0  on  KF  determined  by  the  proportion 

(sum  of  segments  AQB,  AQ'B')  :  A  ABB'  =  FO  :  OK.    [I.  6,  7] 

*  There  is  clearly  some  interpolation  in  the  text  here,  which  has  the  words 
Kol  iwcl  rapaXKipiSypofAftSp  im  rb  8ZHI.  It  ifl  not  yet  proved  that  H'l/DH  is 
a  pcaralUlofiram ;  this  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  faot  that  JET,  H'  divide  QD, 
Q'D'  respeotiTely  in  the  same  ratio.  Bnt  this  latter  property  does  not  appear 
till  Prop.  7,  and  is  then  only  enunciated  of  Hmilar  segments.  The  interpolation 
mast  have  been  made  before  Eatooios'  time,  beoaase  he  has  a  note  on  the 
phrase,  and  explains  it  by  gravely  assuming  that  JET,  H'  divide  QD,  Q'D'  respec- 
tively in  the  same  ratio. 

14—2 
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And  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  inscribed  figure  BQAQ'B' 
is  a  point  F'  on  LF  determined  by  the  proportion 

{AAQB-^AAQ'S")  :  AABB'^FF' :  F'L.      [I.  6,  7] 

[Hence  FO:OK>  FF'  :  FL, 

or  OK:FO<rL:FF\ 

and,  componendo,      FK:FO<FL:  FF\  while  FK  >  FL.] 

Therefore  FO  >  FF\  or  0  lies  nearer  than  F'  to  the  vertex  A. 

Using  this  last  result,  and  proceeding  in  the  same  way, 
we  can  prove  the  proposition  for  any  figure  inscribed  *  in  the 
recognised  manner/ 

PropoBition  6. 

Oiven  a  segment  of  a  parabola  cut  off  by  a  straight  line,  it  is 
possible  to  inscribe  in  it  *  in  ike  recognised  manner'  a  figure  such 
that  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  segment  a/nd 
of  the  inscribed  figure  is  less  than  any  assigned  length 

Let  BAB'  be  the  segment,  AO  its  diameter,  0  its  centre 
of  gravity,  and  ABB'  the  triangle  inscribed  '  in  the  recognised 
manner/ 

Let  D  be  the  assigned  length  and  S  an  area  such  that 

AOiD^AABB'iS. 

In  the  segment  inscribe  '  in  the  recognised  manner '  a  figure 
such  that  the  sum  of  the  segments  left  over  is  less  than  S, 
Let  jP  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  inscribed  figure. 

We  shall  prove  that  FO  <  D, 

For,  if  not,  FO  must  be  either  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  D, 

And  clearly 

(inscribed  fig.)  :  (sum  of  remaining  segmta) 

>AABB':8 

>AO:D 

>AO:FO,hy  hypothesis  (since  FO^  D). 
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Let  the  first  ratio  be  equal  to  the  ratio  KO  :  FO  (where  K 
lies  on  OA  produced);  and  it  follows  that  K  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  small  segments  taken  together.  [I.  8] 


But  this  is  impossible,  since  the  segments  are  all  on  the 
same  side  of  a  line  drawn  through  K  parallel  to  BB\ 

Hence  FO  cannot  but  be  less  than  D. 


Propotltion  7. 

If  there  be  two  similar  paraholic  segments,  their  centres  of 
gravity  divide  their  diameters  in  the  same  ratio, 

[This  proposition,  though  enunciated  of  similar  segments 
only,  like  Prop.  3  on  which  it  depends,  is  equally  true  of 
any  segments.  This  fact  did  not  escape  Archimedes,  who 
uses  the  proposition  in  its  more  general  form  for  the  proof  of 
Prop.  8  immediately  following.] 

Let  BAB\  hah'  be  the  two  similar  segments,  AO,  ao  their 
diameters,  and  G,  g  their  centres  of  gravity  respectively. 

Then,  if  6,  g  do  not  divide  AO,a^  respectively  in  the  same 
ratio,  suppose  H  to  be  such  a  point  on  ^0  that 

AH  :  HO  =^ag  : go; 
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and  inscribe  in  the  segment  BAB'  *  in  the  recognised  manner ' 
a  figure  such  that,  if  i^  be  its  centre  of  gravity, 

0F<  OH.  [Prop.  6] 


Inscribe  in  the  segment  bah'  'in  the  recognised  manner'  a 
similar  figure ;  then,  if/  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  figure, 

ag<af.  [Prop.  5] 

And,  by  Prop.  3,       af\fo^  AF :  FO. 

But  AF:FO<AH:HO 

<  ag  :  go,  by  hj^thesis. 

Therefore  af:fo<ag  :  go;  which  is  impossible. 

It  follows  that  0,  g  cannot  but  divide  AO,  ao  in  the  same 
ratio. 

Proposition  8. 

If  AO  be  the  diameter  of  a  parabolic  segment,  and  0  its 

centre  of  gravity,  then 

^G  =  f  GO. 

Let  the  segment  be  BAB'.  Inscribe  the  triangle  ABB'  'in 
the  recognised  manner,'  and  let  F  be  its  centre  of  gravity. 

Bisect  AB,  AB'  in  D,  D',  and  draw  DQ,  D'Q'  parallel  to  OA 
to  meet  the  curve,  so  that  QD,  Q'D'  are  the  diameters  of  the 
segments  AQB,  AQ'B'  respectively. 

Let  H,  H'  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  segments  AQB, 
AQ'B'  respectively.  Join  QQ',  HE'  meeting  AO  in  V,  K 
respectively. 
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K  is  then  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  segments  AQB, 
AQR  taken  together.  ^ 

Now       AGiOO^QHiHD, 

[Prop.  7] 

whence        AOiOO^QD:  ED. 

But  AO^^QD  [as  is  easily  proved 
by  means  of  Lemma  (3),  p.  206]. 

Therefore  00  =  4HD ; 

and,  by  subtraction,  AO  —  4iQH. 

Also,  by  Lemma  (2),  QQ'  is  paral- 
lel to  BB'  and  therefore  to  DD\  It 
follows  from  Prop.  7  that  HH'  is  also  parallel  to  QQ'  or  DD\ 

and  hence  QH^VK. 

Therefore  A0=^4iVK, 

and  AV+KO^SVK. 

Measuring  VL  along  VK  so  that  VL  »=  |  ^  F,  we  have 

KO^UK (1). 

AO^^iiAV  [Lemma  (3)] 


Again 


^3AL,  since  AV^SVL, 
AL^iAO^OF 


(2)- 


whence 

Now,  by  I.  6,  7, 

A  ABB' :  (sum  of  segmts.  AQB,  AQ'B')^KO  :  OF, 

and  A  ABB'  =  3  (sum  of  segments  AQB,  AQ'B') 

[since  the  segment  ABB'  is  equal  to  |  A  ABB'  {Quadrature  of 
the  Parabola,  Props.  17,  24)]. 

Hence  KO  =  30F. 

But  KO  =  3LK,  from  (1 )  above. 

Therefore  LF^LK+KO-^  OF 
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And,  from  (2), 

LFr^iAO'-AL-OI^^iAO^OF. 
Therefore  OF^WF, 

and  OG^eOF. 

But  .40  =  307^=15^2?'. 

Therefore,  by  subtraction, 

AG^dOF 
=  1^0. 

Proposition  9  (Iiemma). 

If  a,  6,  c,  d  be  four  lines  in  continued  proportion  and  in 
descending  order  of  magnitude,  and  if 

d  :  (a  —  d)  =  a? :  f  (a  —  c), 
and    (2a  +  46  +  6c  +  Sd)  :  (5a+106+10c+ 5d)  =  y  :  (a-c), 

it  is  required  to  prove  that 

a?  +  y  =  |a. 
[The  following  is  the  proof  given  by  Archimedes,  with 
the  only  difference  that  it  is  set  out  in 
algebraical  instead  of  geometrical  notation. 
This  is  done  in  the  particular  case  simply  in 
order  to  make  the  proof  easier  to  follow. 
Archimedes  exhibits  his  lines  in  the  figure 
reproduced  in  the  margin,  but,  now  that  it  is 
possible  to  use  algebraical  notation,  there  is 
no  advantage  in  using  the  figure  and  the  more 
cumbrous  notation  which  only  obscures  the  course 
of  the  proof.  The  relation  between  Archimedes' 
figure  and  the  letters  used  below  is  as  follows ; 

AB  =  a,  rB  =  6,  AB  =  c,  EB  =  d,  ZH  =  a?,  He  =  y,  AO  =jj.] 

"     ^     '     (1), 


e 


H 


•r 


4a 
o 

E 


B 


We  have 


whence 


and  therefore 


b     c     d 

6"c" 


g— 66— c 
b  —  c  ^ C'-d 


c 
d 


(2). 


^         2(a  +  6)_a  +  6a-f6   6     a  — c   6  — c_a  — c 
2c      "    c    "    6    'c~6  —  c'c  —  d"c  —  d' 
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And,  in  like  manner, 

6-hc_6  +  c    c  __a  —  o 
d  c     '  d     c  —  d' 

It  follows  fix)m  the  last  two  relations  that 

a  —  c  _  2a  +  36  +  c  ,«v 

c^         2c  +  d       ^^' 

Suppose  i:  to  be  so  taken  that 

2a446-h4c  +  2d_a-c  . 

2^d  "     z     ^  ^' 

so  that  J?  <  (c  —  d). 

Therefore      ^:^^±f  «  ^±^±$+M^ . 

a-c        2(a  +  d)  +  4(6  +  c) 

And,  by  hypothesis, 

g  -  c  ^  5  (g  +  c?)  4- 10(6  +  c) 
y    "    2o4  46+6c  +  3d     ' 

...  a-c  +  z     5(g  +  d)+10(6  +  c)     5  .^. 

80  that  =-7r7 Tv — T-k r  =« (5). 

y  2(g  +  d)  +  4(6  +  c)      2  ^  ^ 

Again,  dividing  (3)  by  (4)  crosswise,  we  obtain 

z    _        2g  +  36  -h  c 
c-d~2(a  +  d)  +  4(6  +  c)' 

,  c-d-z  6  +  3c  +  2d  .^, 

whence  j—^ct? 3^ — r-/» — ^v  (6). 

c-d        2(a  +  d)  +  4(6  +  c)  ^  ^ 

But,  by  (2), 

c-d^g-6_3(6-c)^2(c-d) 
d    ■"     6     ~      3c      "      2d      ' 

.    ^             c-d     (a^6)  +  3(6-c)4-2(c-d)  .^. 

so  that  ^  =  6-h3c  +  2d     <^>- 

CombiniDg  (6)  and  (7),  we  have 

c-d-z  _  (g-6)+3(6-c)H-2(c-d) 
d        "        2(g  +  d)  +  4(6  +  c) 

,  c-z  3o  +  66  +  3c  .o, 

whence  ""T"*^o7 — .  ^  .  >i  /l  ■ — \ ^^z- 

a        2  (g  +  a)  +  4  (6  +  c) 

And,  since  [by  (1)] 

c  — d_6--c_g  — 6 

c  +  d'"6H-c~gH-6' 
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,  C—d  C+d 

we  have  = , r , 

a—c     b+c+a+b 

whence     a-d  _a  +  2b+2o  +  d  _2(a  +  d) +  ^(b  +  c)  . 

Thiifl  o-t?   _ 2(o  +  d)  +  4(6  +  c) 

Ua-c)        |{2(a  +  c)  +  4i}    ' 

and  therefore,  by  hypothesis, 

d^2(a-fd)-h4(6  +  c) 

x^    f{2(a  +  c)  +  46}    • 

But.  by  (8).  -^  =  g^^^^)^^(^^^) ; 

and  it  follows,  ex  aeqvaU,  that 

0-5       3(o  +  c)  +  66       5    3_5 
X    "f{2(a  +  c)  +  46}~3'2~2" 

And.by(5).  ^^^^  =  |- 

Therefore  -  = , 

2     x  +  y' 

or  X'\-y^\a. 

Proposition  lO. 

If  PP'RB  be  the  portion  of  a  parabola  intercepted  between 
two  parallel  chords  PP,  BE  bisected  respectively  in  N,  0  by 
the  diameter  A  NO  (N  being  nearer  than  0  to  A,  the  vertex 
of  the  segments),  and  if  NO  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts  of 
which  LM  is  the  middle  one  (L  being  nearer  than  M  to  N\  then, 
if  0  be  a  point  on  LM  s^uch  that 

LG  :  GM^B0\(2PN+B0) :  PNy.(2B0  +  PN), 
0  wiU  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  area  PPWB. 

Take  a  line  ao  equal  to  AO^  and  an  on  it  equal  to  AN.  Let 
p,  q  be  points  on  the  line  oo  such  that 

ao  :aq^aq\an (1), 

ao  :  an  =  aq  :  ap (2), 

[whence  oa)  :  aq^  aq  :  an  =  an  :  ap,  or  ao,  aq, an,  ap  are  lines  in 
continued  proportion  and  in  descending  order  of  magnitude]. 
Measure  along  OA  a  length  OF  such  that 

op:ap  =  OL:  OF (3). 
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Then,  since  PN,  BO  are  ordinates  to  ANO, 
BO' :  PN' ^  AO  :  AN 


80  that 
and 


BO'.PN 
BO' :  PN' 


^ao  :  an 

=  ao* :  05*,  by  (1), 

=sao  :  aq (4), 

=  ao* :  a^ 

—  (ao  :  aq) .  (aq  :  an) .  (an  :  op) 

^04)  :  ap (5). 


^ — V. 


P  n 


t 


Thus  (segment  BAB')  :  (segment  PAP') 

=  ABAB' :  APAF 

^BO'iPN' 

^ao  :  ap, 
whence 

(area  PP'B'B) :  (segment  PA^)  ^opiap 

^OL:OF,hj(S\ 

^iONiGF (6). 

Now        B0'.(2PJV^+£0)  :  BO'^(2PN+B0)  :  BO 

=  (205  +  00)  :  ao,  by  (4), 

BO':PN*^ao:ap,  by  (6), 

and       PN* :  PN\{2B0'\'PN)^PN  :(2B0  +  PN) 

«  aq  :  (2oo  +  aq),  by  (4), 

=  ap :  (2an  +  ap),  by  (2). 
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Hence,  ex  aequali, 

BO' .  (2PN + £0)  :  PJ\r* .  (250  +  PN)  =  (2a?  +  ao)  :  (2m  +  ap), 

so  that,  by  hypothesis, 

LO  :  GM^(2aq-^ao)  :  (2ewH-ap). 

Componendo,  and  multipljdng  the  antecedents  by  5, 

ON :  OM- {5  (ao  +  ap) +  10  (aq  + cm)]  :(2an  +  ap). 

But   ON:OM=5:2 

=  {6  (ao  + op) +  10  (05  + aw)}  :  {2  (ao  +  ajj)  +  4  (oj  +  aw)}. 

It  follows  that 

ON:  OG  =  {5(aoH-ap)  +  10(a}  +  aw)}  :  (2ao  +  4a5  +  6aw  +  3ap). 

Therefore 

(2ao  +  4a5'  +  6aw  +  3ap) :  {5  (ao +  aj9)+ 10  (ay  +  aw)}  =  OG^ :  ON 

=  00  :  on. 
And  ap  :  (ao  —  ap)  =  ap  :  op 

=  OF :  Oi,  by  hjrpothesis, 

=  OF :  f  on, 

while  ao,  aq,  aw,  op  are  in  continued  proportion. 

Therefore,  by  Prop.  0, 

OF+00--OF^iao  =  iOA. 

Thus  F  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  segment  BAB\    [Prop.  8] 

Let  H  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  segment  PAP',  so 
that  AH  =  iAN. 

And,  since  AF  =  ^A  0, 

we  have,  by  subtraction,    HF  =  f  ON. 

But,  by  (6)  above, 

(area  PP'B'B)  :  (segment  PAP')  =  ^ON  :  (?J?* 

^HFiFO, 

Thus,  since  i^,  fl"  sure  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  segments 
BAB',  PAP'  respectively,  it  follows  [by  I.  6,  7]  that  0  is  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  area  PP'B'B. 
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"  There  are  some,  king  Qelon,  who  think  that  the  number 
of  the  Band  is  infinite  in  multitude ;  and  I  mean  by  the  sand 
not  only  tEat  which  exists  about  Sjrracuse  and  the  rest  of  Sicily 
but  also  that  which  is  found  in  eveiy  region  whether  inhabited 
or  uninhabited.  Again  there  are  some  who,  without  regarding 
it  as  infinite,  yet  think  that  no  number  has  been  named  which 
is  great  enough  to  exceed  its  multitude.  And  it  is  clear  that 
they  who  hold  this  view,  if  they  imagined  a  mass  made  up  of 
sand  in  other  respects  as  large  as  the  mass  of  the  earth,  in- 
cluding in  it  all  the  seas  and  the  hollows  of  the  earth  filled  up 
to  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  of  the  .mountains, 
would  be  many  times  further  still  from  recognising  that  any 
number  could  be  expressed  which  exceeded  the  multitude  of 
the  sand  so  taken.  But  I  will  tiy  to  show  you  by  means  of 
geometrical  proofs,  which  you  will  be  able  to  follow,  that,  of  the 
numbers  named  by  me  and  given  in  the  work  which  I  sent  to 
Zeuxippus,  some  exceed  not  only  the  number  of  the  mass  of 
sand  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  earth  filled  up  in  the  way 
described,  but  also  that  of  a  mass  equal  in  magnitude  to  the 
uni versa  Now  you  are  aware  that  'universe'  is  the  name 
given  by  most  astronomers  to  the  sphere  whose  centre  is  the 
centre  of  the  earth  and  whose  radius  is  equal  to  the  straight 
line  between  the  centre  of  the  sun  and  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
This  is  the  common  account  {rcL  ypa<l>6/M€va),  as  you  have  heard 
from  astronomers.    But  Aristarchus  of  Samos  brought  out  a 
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book  consifiting  of  some  hj^theses,  in  which  the  premisses  lead 
to  the  result  that  the  universe  is  many  times  greater  than  that 
now  so  called.  His  hypotheses  are  that  the  fixed  stars  and  the 
sun  remain  unmoved,  that  the  earth  revolves  about  the  sun  in 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  sun  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
orbit,  and  that  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  situated  about  the 
same  centre  as  the  sun,  is  so  great  that  the  circle  in  which  he 
supposes  the  earth  to  revolve  bears  such  a  proportion  to  the 
distance  of  the  fixed  stars  as  the  centre  of  the  sphere  bears  to 
its  surfieu^e.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  impossible ;  for, 
since  the  centre  of  the  sphere  has  no  magnitude,  we  cannot 
conceive  it  to  bear  any  ratio  whatever  to  the  surface  of  the 
sphere.  We  must  however  take  Aristarchus  to  mean  this: 
since  we  conceive  the  earth  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  the  ratio  which  the  earth  bears  to  what  we 
describe  as  the  '  universe '  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  which  the 
sphere  containing  the  circle  in  which  he  supposes  the  earth  to 
revolve  bears  to  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  For  he  adapts 
the  proofs  of  his  results  to  a  hypothesis  of  this  kind,  and  in 
particular  he  appears  to  suppose  the  magnitude  of  the  sphere 
in  which  he  represents  the  earth  as  moving  to  be  equal  to  what 
we  call  the  '  universe.' 

I  say  then  that,  eveu  if  a  sphere  were  made  up  of  the  sand, 
as  great  as  Aristarchus  supposes  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars 
to  be,  I  shall  still  prove  that,  of  the  numbers  named  in  the 
Principles*,  some  exceed  in  multitude  the  number  of  the 
sand  which  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  sphere  referred  to, 
provided  that  the  following  assumptions  be  made. 

1.  The  perimeter  of  the  earth  is  about  3,000,000  stadia  and 
not  greater. 

It  is  true  that  some  have  tried,  as  you  cure  of  course  aware, 
to  prove  that  the  said  perimeter  is  about  300,000  stadia.  But 
I  go  further  and,  putting  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  at  ten 
times  the  size  that  my  predecessors  thought  it,  I  suppose  its 
perimeter  to  be  about  3,000,000  stadia  and  not  greater. 

*  'A/)xa/  was  apparently  the  title  of  the  work  sent  to  Zeozippoa.  Cf.  the 
note  attached  to  the  enomeration  of  lost  works  of  Arohimedes  in  the  Introdnotion, 
Chapter  II.,  ad  fin. 
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2.  The  diameter  of  the  earth  is  greater  than  the  diameter  of 
the  m^on,  and  tlie  diameter  of  the  sun  is  greater  titan  the  diameter 
of  tlie  earth. 

In  this  assumption  I  follow  most  of  the  earlier  astronomers. 

3.  The  diameter  of  the  sun  is  ahout  30  times  the  diameter  of 
the  mx>on  and  not  greater. 

It  is  trae  that,  of  the  earlier  astronomers,  Eudoxus  declared 
it  to  be  about  nine  times  as  great,  and  Pheidias  my  father* 
twelve  times,  while  Aristarchus  tried  to  prove  that  the  diameter 
of  the  sun  is  greater  than  18  times  but  less  than  20  times  the 
diameter  of  the  moon.  But  I  go  even  further  than  Aristarchus, 
in  order  that  the  truth  of  my  proposition  may  be  established 
beyond  dispute,  and  I  suppose  the  diameter  of  the  sun  to  be 
about  30  times  that  of  the  moon  and  not  greater. 

4.  The  diameter  of  the  sun  is  greater  than  the  side  of  the 
chiliagon  inscribed  in  the  greatest  circle  in  the  (sphere  of  the) 
universe. 

I  make  this  assumptionf  because  Aristarchus  discovered 
that  the  sun  appeared  to  be  about  y^th  part  of  the  circle  of 
the  zodiac,  and  I  myself  tried,  by  a  method  which  I  will  now 
describe,  to  find  experimentally  (opyaviKoS^)  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  the  sun  and  having  its  vertex  at  the  eye  {rciv  ymvlav, 
6i9  av  6  aXio^  ivapfjLo^ei  rdv  Kopv^av  l;^oi;o'ai/  ttotI  rf  Sy^ec)." 

[Up  to  this  point  the  treatise  has  been  literally  translated 
because  of  the  historical  interest  attaching  to  the  ij)sissima 
verba  of  Archimedes  on  such  a  subject.  The  rest  of  the  work 
can  now  be  more  freely  reproduced,  and,  before  proceeding  to 
the  mathematical  contents  of  it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
that  Archimedes  next  describes  how  he  arrived  at  a  higher  and 
a  lower  limit  for  the  angle  subtended  by  the  sun.    This  he  did 

*  T<^  ofAoO  warpbs  is  the  ooireotion  of  Blaas  for  roO  *Ajco&raTpot  (Jakrh.  /. 
Philol.  ozzvn.  1883). 

t  This  is  not,  strictly  speakiiig,  an  assumption ;  it  is  a  proposition  proved 
later  (pp.  224 — 6)  by  means  of  the  result  of  an  experiment  aboat  to  be 
described. 
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by  taking  a  long  rod  or  ruler  {xavfiv),  fBistening  on  the  end  of  it 
a  small  cylinder  or  disc,  pointing  the  rod  in  the  direction  of  the 
sun  just  after  its  rising  (so  that  it  was  possible  to  look  directly 
at  it),  then  putting  the  cylinder  at  such  a  distance  that  it  just 
concealed,  and  just  failed  to  conceal,  the  sun,  and  lastly  measur- 
ing the  angles  subtended  by  the  cylinder.  He  explains  also  the 
correction  which  he  thought  it  necessaiy  to  make  because  "  the 
eye  does  not  see  from  one  point  but  from  a  certain  area  "  (iirel 
at  Sy^ie^    ovk    a<^'    €vd^    aafieiov  fikiiroim,  dXKa  dir6   tlvo^ 

The  result  of  the  experiment  was  to  show  that  the  angle 
subtended  by  the  diameter  of  the  sun  was  less  than  y^th  part, 
and  greater  than  ^^th  part,  of  a  right  angle. 

To  prove  that  (on  this  assumption)  tlie  diameter  of  the  «wn 
is  greater  than  the  side  of  a  chiliagon,  or  figure  with  1000  equal 
sides,  iiiscribed  in  a  great  circle  of  the  '  universe' 

Suppose  the  plane  of  the  paper  to  be  the  plane  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  sun,  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  the 
eye,  at  the  time  when  the  sun  has  just  risen  above  the  horizon. 
Let  the  plane  cut  the  earth  in  the  circle  EEL  and  the  sun 
in  the  circle  FKO,  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  sun  being  C7,  0 
respectively,  and  E  being  the  position  of  the  eye. 

Further,  let  the  plane  cut  the  sphere  of  the  *  universe '  (i.e. 
the  sphere  whose  centre  is  G  and  radius  GO)  in  the  great 
circle  AOB, 

Draw  from  E  two  tangents  to  the  circle  FKQ  touching  it 
at  -P,  Q,  and  from  G  draw  two  other  tangents  to  the  same  circle 
touching  it  in  ^,  ff  respectively. 

Let  GO  meet  the  sections  of  the  earth  and  sun  m  H,  K 
respectively;  and  let  CF,  GO  produced  meet  the  great  circle 
AOB'mA.B. 

Join  EO,  OF,  00,  OP,  OQ,  AB,  and  let  AB  meet  GO  in  M. 
Now  GO  >  EO,  since  the  sun  is  just  above  the  horizon. 
Therefore  ^^  PEQ  >  Z  FGG. 
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And 


but 


Jjlm  ^^^^  ^  represents  a  right  angle. 


Thus  z  FCO  <  T^R,  a  /arti&ri, 

and  the  chord  AB  subtends  an  arc  of  the  great  circle  which  is 
less  than  ^^th  of  the  circumference  of  that  circle,  Le. 

AB  <  (side  of  656-sided  polygon  inscribed  in  the  circle). 

Now  the  perimeter  of  any  polygon  inscribed  in  the  great 
circle  is  less  than  ^CO.    [Cf.  Measyrement  of  a  circle,  Prop.  3.] 

Therefore  AB  :  CO  <  11: 1148, 

and,  a  fortiori,  AB<j^CO (o). 

Again,  since  CA^CO,  and  AM  is  perpendicular  to  CO, 
while  OF  is  perpendicular  to  CA, 

AM^OF. 

Therefore     AB  «  2AM  =  (diameter  of  sun). 

Thus  (diameter  of  sun)  <  -^CO,  by  (o), 

and,  a  fortiori, 

(diameter  of  earth)  <  j^O.  [Assumption  2] 

H.  A.  15 
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Hence  CH+OK<  yJ^OO, 

80  that  HK  >  ^CO, 

or  CO  :HK<100:  99. 

And  CO  >  CF, 

while  HK<EQ. 

Therefore  CF:EQ<100  :  99 08). 

Now  in  the  right-angled  triangles  CFO,  EQO,  of  the  sides 
about  the  right  angles, 

OF^  OQ,  but  EQ  <  CF  (since  EO  <  CO). 
Therefore  Z  OEQ  :  Z  OCF  >  CO  :  EO, 

but  <  CF  :  EQ*. 

Doubling  the  angles, 

/.PEQ:  /,ACB<CF\EQ 

<  100  :  99,  by  09)  above. 
But  Z.  PEQ  >  ^JK,  by  hypothesia 

Therefore  zACB>  ^^^ R 

It  follows  that  the  arc  AB  is  greater  than  ^th  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  great  circle  A  OB. 

Hence,  a  fortiori, 

AB  >(side  of  chiliagon  inscribed  in  great  circle), 

and  AB  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  sun,  as  proved  above. 


The  following  results  can  now  be  proved : 
{diameter  of  *tmiverse')  <  10,000  (diameter  of  earth), 
and    (diameter  of  *  imiverse')  <  10,000,000,000  stadia. 

*  The  proposition  here  aBsomed  is  of  course  equivalent  to  the  trigonometrical 
formula  which  states  that,  if  a,  p  are  the  drcalar  measures  of  two  angles,  each 
less  than  a  right  angle,  of  which  a  is  the  greater,  then 

tan  a      a      sin  a 
tan/3     p^  anp' 
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(1)  Suppose,  for  brevity,  that  du  represents  the  diameter 
of  the  '  universe/  dg  that  of  the  sun,  d^  that  of  the  earth,  and  dm 
that  of  the  moon. 

By  hypothesis,  dg  :^  SOdm>  [Assumption  3] 

and  dg>dn]  [Assumption  2] 

therefore  dg  <  SOdg. 

Now,  by  the  last  proposition, 

dg  >  (side  of  chiliagon  inscribed  in  great  circle), 
so  that  (perimeter  of  chiliagon)  <  lOCXklc 

<  30,000d«. 

But  the  perimeter  of  any  regular  polygon  with  more  sides 
than  6  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  greater  than  that  of  the  inscribed 
regular  hexagon,  and  therefore  greater  than  three  times  the 
diameter.    Hence 

(perimeter  of  chiliagon)  >  Sdu- 

It  follows  that  du  <  lOfiOOdg. 

(2)  (Perimeter  of  earth)  -j^  3,000,000  stadia. 

[Assumption  1] 
and         (perimeter  of  earth)  >  Sdg, 

Therefore  dg  <  1,000,000  stadia, 

whence  d^  <  10,000,000,000  stadia. 


Assumption  5. 

Suppose  a  quantity  of  sand  taken  not  greater  than  a  poppy- 
seed,  and  suppose  that  it  contains  not  more  than  10,000  grains. 

Next  suppose  the  diameter  of  the  poppy-seed  to  be  not  less 
than  ^th  of  a  finger-breadth. 

Orders  and  periods  of  numben. 

I.  We  have  traditional  names  for  numbers  up  to  a 
mjrriad  (10,000);  we  can  therefore  express  numbers  up  to  a 
myriad  myriads  (100,000,000).  Let  these  numbers  be  called 
numbers  of  the  first  order. 

Suppose  the  100,000,000  to  be  the  unit  of  the  second  order, 
and  let  the  second  order  consist  of  the  numbers  fix)m  that  unit 
up  to  (100,000,000)*. 

15—2 
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Let  this  again  be  the  unit  of  the  ihird  order  of  numbers 
ending  with  (100,000,000)';  and  so  on,  until  we  reach  the 
100,000,000«A  order  of  numbers  ending  with  (100,000,000y«'^'««>, 
which  we  will  call  P. 

n.  Suppose  the  numbers  from  1  to  P  just  described  to 
form  the  first  period. 

Let  P  be  the  unit  of  the  first  order  of  ike  second  period,  and 
let  this  consist  of  the  numbers  fix)m  P  up  to  100,000,000 P. 

Let  the  last  number  be  the  unit  of  the  second  order  of  the 
second  period,  and  let  this  end  with  (100,000,000)' P. 

We  can  go  on  in  this  way  till  we  reach  the  100,000,000^  order 
of  the  second  period  ending  with  (100,000,000y~»«»»«»P,  or  P\ 

IIL  Taking  P'  as  the  unit  of  the  first  order  of  the  third 
period,  we  proceed  in  the  same  way  till  we  reach  the 
100,000,000«A  order  of  the  third  period  ending  with  P". 

IV.  Taking  P"  as  the  unit  of  the  first  order  of  the  fourth 
period,  we  continue  the  same  process  until  we  arrive  at  the 
100,000,OOWA  order  of  the  100,000,000«A  period  ending  with 
pioo,ooo,«oo^  This  last  number  is  expressed  by  Archimedes  as  "  a 
myriad-myriad  units  of  the  myriad-myriad-th  order  of  the 
myriad-myriad-th  period  (at  /ivpioKiafivpioaTa^  irepioBov  fivpia- 
KiafivptooToip  apidfiAv  fivpLai,  fivptdBe^),"  which  is  easily  seen 
to  be  100,000,000  times  the  product  of  (100,000,000)»'»'"*  and 

[The  scheme  of  numbers  thus  described  can  be  exhibited 
more  clearly  by  means  of  indices  as  follows. 

FIRST  PERIOD. 

First  order.      Numbers  from  1  to  10*. 
Second  order.  „  „      10"  to  10^*. 

Third  order.  „  „      10»  to  10>*. 


{W)th  order.  „  „      10»<i«^«  to  IV-'^  (P,  say). 
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SECOND  PERIOD. 

First  order.     Numbers  from  P.l  to  P.IO*. 
Second  order.  „  „     P. IV  to  P.  1W\ 


{W)th  order.  „  „      P.10«t^«^«  to 

P.W'^^  (orP'X 


(10")th  period. 

First  order.  „  „     P^^^M  to  P»«^MO». 

Second  order.         „  „     P»«^» .  IV  to  P«^» .  lO^*. 


(lO'XA  orcfor.  „  „     pio^i.lO"<»»^i»  to 

P^KIV'^  (i.e.  PW). 
The  prodigious  extent  of  this  scheme  will  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  last  number  in  the  first  period 
would  be  represented  now  by  1  followed  by  800,000,000  ciphers, 
while  the  last  number  of  the  (10*)^^.  period  would  require 
100,000,000  times  as  many  ciphers,  i.e.  80,000  million  millions 
of  ciphera] 

Octads. 

Consider  the  series  of  terms  in  continued  proportion  of 
which  the  first  is  1  and  the  second  10  [Le.  the  geometrical 
progression  1,  lOS  10*,  10*,  ..J].  The  first  octad  of  these  terms 
[i.e.  1,  10*,  10",...  lO']  fall  accordingly  under  the  first  order 
of  the  first  period  above  described,  the  second  octad  [Le. 
10",  10*, ...  10**]  under  the  second  order  of  the  first  period,  the 
first  term  of  the  octad  being  the  unit  of  the  corresponding 
order  in  each  case.  Similarly  for  the  third  octad,  and  so  on. 
We  can,  in  the  same  way,  place  any  number  of  octads. 

Theorem. 

If  there  be  any  number  of  terms  of  a  series  in  continued 
proportion,  say  Ai,Ai,A^,...A^,...  iln,...  iim+n^i>*-*  of  which 
ili«  1,  il,B  10  [so  that  the  series  forms  the  geometrical  pro- 
gression 1, 10»,  10»,...10*-\...10^S...10«+^,...],  and  if  any 
two  terms  as  A^^,  An  be  taken  and  multiplied,  the  product 
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Am .  An  will  be  a  term  in  tiie  same  series  and  will  he  as  tnany 
terms  distant  from  A^  as  Am  is  distant  from  Ai;  also  it  wUl  be 
distant  from  Aiby  a  number  of  terms  less  by  one  than  the  sum 
of  the  nu/mbers  of  terms  by  which  A^  and  A^  respectively  are 
distant  from  Ai. 

Take  the  term  which  is  distant  from  An  by  the  same 
number  of  terms  as  Am  is  distant  irom  Ai,  This  number  of 
terms  is  m  (the  first  and  last  being  both  counted).  Thus  the 
term  to  be  taken  is  m  terms  distant  from  An^  and  is  therefore 
the  term  Am+n-i» 

We  have  therefore  to  prove  that 

Now  terms  equally  distant  from  other  terms  in  the  con- 
tinued proportion  are  proportional. 


Thus 


"^m       •"•wi+n— 1 


Ai  An 

But                            Am  ^  Am  •  Aiy  since  Ai  =  1. 
Therefore  Am^^i^Am.An (1). 

The  second  result  is  now  obvious,  since  Am  is  m  terms 
distant  from  ^i,  An  is  n  terms  distant  from  Ai,  and  ^m+n-i  is 
(m  +  w  —  1)  terms  distant  from  Ai, 

Application  to  the  number  of  the  sand. 

By  Assumption  6  [p.  227], 

(diam.  of  poppy-seed)  ^  ^  (finger-breadth) ; 

and,  since  spheres  are  to  one  another  in  the  triplicate  ratio 
of  their  diameters,  it  follows  that 

(sphere  of  diam.  1  finger-breadth)  :^  64,000  poppy-seeds 

>  64,000  X  10,000 
1 640,000,000 

:^6  units  of  second    grains 
order  +  40,000,000  V  of 
units  of  first  order    sand, 
(a  fortiori)  <  10  units  of  second 

order  of  numbers. 
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We  now  gradually  increase  the  diameter  of  the  supposed 
sphere,  multiplying  it  by  100  each  time.  Thus,  remembering 
that  the  sphere  is  thereby  multiplied  by  100*  or  1,000,000,  the 
number  of  grains  of  sand  which  would  be  contained  in  a  sphere 
with  each  successive  diameter  may  be  arrived  at  as  follows. 


Diameter  of  ephere, 
(1 )    100  finger-breadths 


(2)    10,000  finger-breadths 


(3)  1  stadium 

(<  10,000  finger-breadths) 

(4)  100  stadia 


(5)    10,000  stadia 


(6)    1,000,000  stadia 


(7)    100,000,000  stadia 


(S)    10,000,000,000  stadia 


Corresponding  number  of  graim  of  eancL 

<  1,000,000  X 10  units  of  seoond  order 
<(7th  term  of  series)  x  (10th  tenn   of 

series) 

<  16th  term  of  series  [Le.  10^] 

<  [10^  or]  10,000,000  units  of  the  seoond 

order. 

<  1,000,000  X  (last  number) 

<  (7th  term  of  series)  x  (16th  term) 

<  22nd  term  of  series  [i.e.  IQ^] 

<  [W  or]  100,000  units  of  third  order. 

<  100,000  units  of  third  order. 

<  1,000,000  X  (last  number) 

<  (7th  term  of  series)  x  (22nd  term) 

<  2Sib  term  of  series  [10*^] 
<[10'  or]  1,000  units  of  fomih  order. 

<  1,000,000  X  (last  number) 
<(7th  term  of  series)  x  (28th  term) 

<  34th  term  of  series  [10"] 

<  10  units  otjlfth  order. 

<  (7th  term  of  series)  x  (34th  term) 

<  40th  term  [10»] 

<  [10^  or]  10,000,000  units  of  fifth  order. 

<  (7th  term  of  series)  x  (40th  term) 

<  4eth  term  [10«] 

<  [10»  or]  100,000  units  of  sixth  order. 
<(7th  term  of  series)  x  (46th  term) 

<  52nd  term  of  series  [10^^] 
<[10'  or]  1,000  units  of  seventh  order. 


But,  by  the  proposition  above  [p.  227], 

(diameter  of '  universe ')  <  10,000,000,000  stadia. 

Hence  the  number  of  grains  ofeand  which  could  be  contained  . 
in  a  sphere  o/the  size  of  our  'universe*  is  less  than  1,000  units 
of  the  seventh  order  of  numbers  [or  10"]. 
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From  this  we  can  prove  further  that  a  sphere  of  ike  size 
attributed  by  Aristarchus  to  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  would 
contain  a  number  of  grains  of  sand  less  than  10,000,000  units 
of  the  eighth  order  of  numbers  [or  10*^^ « 10"]. 

For,  by  hypothesis, 

(earth)  :  ('  universe ')  s  (<  universe ')  :  (sphere  of  fixed  stars). 

And  [p.  227] 

(diameter  of '  universe ')  <  10,000  (diam.  of  earth) ; 
whence 

(diam.  of  sphere  of  fixed  stars)  <  10,000  (diam.  of '  universe '). 

Therefore 

(sphere  of  fixed  stars)  <  (10,000)' .  (*  universe '). 

It  follows  that  the  number  of  grains  of  sand  which  would  be 
contained  in  a  sphere  equal  to  thje  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars 

<  (10,000)'  X  1,000  units  of  setmth  order 

<  (13th  term  of  series)  x  (52nd  term  of  series) 

<  64th  term  of  series  [i.e.  10"] 

<  [10'  or]  10,000,000  units  of  eighth  order  of  numbers. 

Oondufion. 

"I  conceive  that  these  things,  king  Oelon,  will  appear 
incredible  to  the  great  majority  of  people  who  have  not  studied 
mathematics,  but  that  to  those  who  are  conversant  therewith 
and  have  given  thought  to  the  question  of  the  distances  and 
sizes  of  the  earth  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  whole  universe  the 
proof  will  carry  conviction.  And  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
I  thought  the  subject  would  be  not  inappropriate  for  your 
consideration." 
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"Archimedes  to  Dositheos  greeting. 

"  When  I  heard  that  Conon,  who  was  my  Mend  in  his  life- 
time, was  dead,  but  that  yon  were  acquainted  with  Conon  and 
withal  versed  in  geometry,  while  I  grieved  for  the  loss  not  only 
of  a  firiend  but  of  an  admirable  mathematician,  I  set  myself  the 
task  of  communicating  to  you,  as  I  had  intended  to  send  to 
Conon,  a  certain  geometrical  theorem  which  had  not  been 
investigated  before  but  has  now  been  investigated  by  me,  and 
which  I  first  discovered  by  means  of  mechanics  and  then 
exhibited  by  means  of  geometry.  Now  some  of  the  earlier 
geometers  tried  to  prove  it  possible  to  find  a  rectilineal  area 
equal  to  a  given  circle  and  a  given  segment  of  a  circle ;  and 
after  that  they  endeavoured  to  square  the  area  bounded  by  the 
section  of  the  whole  cone*  and  a  straight  line,  assuming  lemmas 
not  easily  conceded,  so  that  it  was  recognised  by  most  people 
that  the  problem  was  not  solved,  fiut  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  one  of  my  predecessors  has  attempted  to  square  the 
segment  bounded  by  a  straight  line  and  a  section  of  a  right- 
angled  cone  [a  parabola],  of  which  problem  I  have  now  dis- 
covered the  solution.  For  it  is  here  shown  that  every  segment 
bounded  by  a  straight  line  and  a  section  of  a  right-angled  cone 
[a  parabola]  is  four-thirds  of  the  triangle  which  has  the  same  base 
and  equal  height  with  the  segment,  and  for  the  demonstration 

*  There  appears  to  be  some  ooxraption  here :  the  expieision  in  the  text  is 
T&s  SKav  roO  jriirov  rofi&Sf  and  it  ie  not  ea^  to  give  a  natoral  and  intelligiUe 
meaning  to  it.  The  leetion  of  '  the  whole  oone '  might  perhaps  mean  a  seetion 
entting  right  throng  it,  i.e.  an  ellipse,  and  the  *  straight  line'  might  be  an  axis 
or  a  diameter.  Bnt  Heibeig  objects  to  the  suggestion  to  read  rfit  d^vymlw 
iciArov  TOfiSlSj  in  Tiew  of  the  addition  of  mU  cMc^os,  on  the  ground  that  the  former 
expression  always  signifles  the  whole  of  an  ellipse,  never  a  segment  of  it 
(Qtiaiitioiui  Arehimtdeas,  p.  149). 
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of  this  property  the  following  lemma  is  assamed:  that  the 
excess  by  which  the  greater  of  (two)  unequal  areas  exceeds 
the  less  can,  by  being  added  to  itself,  be  made  to  exceed  any 
given  finite  area.  The  earlier  geometers  have  also  used  this 
lemma ;  for  it  is  by  the  use  of  this  same  lemma  that  they  have 
shown  that  circles  are  to  one  another  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
their  diameters,  and  that  spheres  are  to  one  another  in  the 
triplicate  ratio  of  their  diameters,  and  further  that  every 
pyramid  is  one  third  part  of  the  prism  which  has  the  same  base 
with  the  pyramid  and  equal  height;  also,  that  every  cone  is 
one  third  part  of  the  cylinder  having  the  same  base  as  the  cone 
and  equal  height  they  proved  by  assuming  a  certain  lemma 
similar  to  that  aforesaid.  And,  in  the  result,  each  of  the  afore- 
said theorems  has  been  accepted*  no  less  than  those  proved 
without  the  lemma.  As  therefore  my  work  now  published  has 
satisfied  the  same  test  as  the  propositions  referred  to,  I  have 
written  out  the  proof  and  send  it  to  you,  first  as  investigated 
by  means  of  mechanics,  and  afterwards  too  as  demonstrated  by 
geometiy.  Prefixed  are,  also,  the  elementary  propositions  in 
conies  which  are  of  service  in  the  proof  {aroix^la  KiopiKct  xp^iav 
ijfpvra  i^  rav  dirdBei^iv),     Farewell." 

Propofitlon  1. 

If  from  a  point  on  a  para- 
bola a  straight  line  be  drawn 
which  is  either  itself  the  awis  or 
parallel  to  the  axis,  as  PV,  and 
if  QQ'  be  a  chord  parallel  to 
the  tangent  to  the  parabola  at  P 
and  meeting  PV  in  V,  then 

Conversely,  if  QV^  VQ',  the 
chord  QQ'  wiU  be  parallel  to  the 
tangent  at  P, 

*  The  Greek  of  this  paaSBge  is:  avfAfiaipet  Si  rQit  wpoeifnffUpw  ewpn/tdrw 
iKOffTfm  fiijdh  rjccw  Twr  drev  rol^v  row  Xi}/i/iarot  diro5e8ecy^«tfr  ireirc^revic^rai. 
Here  it  would  seem  that  wtwirrtvKhu  must  be  wrong  and  that  the  passive 
should  have  been  used. 


i 
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Propofitlon  3. 

If  in  a  parabola  QQ'  he  a  chord  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P, 
and  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn  throu>gh  P  which  is  either  itself 
the  aada  or  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  which  meets  QQ'  in  V  and 
the  tangent  at  Q  to  the  parabola  in  T,  then 

PV^PT. 


Propofitlon  3. 

If  from  a  point  on  a  parabola  a  straight  lins  be  drawn 
which  is  either  itsdf  the  axis  or  parallel  to  the  axis,  as  PV, 
and  if  from  two  other  points  Q,  Q'  on  the  parabola  straight 
lines  be  dra/wn  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P  and  meeting  PV  in 
F,  V  respectively,  then 

pr:PTr:^Qr^:Q'rr 

"  And  these  propositions  are  proved  in  the  elements  of  conies,*'* 

Propofitlon  4. 

IfQqbethe  base  of  any  segment  of  a  parabola,  and  P  the 
vertex  of  the  segment,  and  if  the  diameter  through  any  other  point 
R  meet  Qqin  0  and  QP  (produced  if  necessary)  in  F,  then 

QV:  rO^OFiFR. 

Draw  the  ordinate  RW  to  PV,  meeting  QP  in  K. 

*  i.e.  in  the  treatiies  on  oonioa  by  Euclid  and  AristMas. 
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Then  PViPW^  QV^ :  UTT"; 

whence,  by  parallels, 

PQiPK^PQ^iPF". 


In  other  words,  PQ,  PF,  PK  are  in  continued  proportion; 

therefore 

PQ.PF^PF.PK 

=  PQ±PF:PF±PK 

^QFiKF. 
Hence,  by  parallels, 

QV:  rO^OFiFR 

[It  is  easily  seen  that  this  equation  is  equivalent  to  a  change  of 
axes  of  coordinates  from  the  tangent  and  diameter  to  new  axes 
consisting  of  the  chord  Qq  (as  axis  of  x,  say)  and  the  diameter 
through  Q  (as  axis  of  y). 

For,  if  QV  =  a,  PV^—,  where  p  is  the  parameter  of  the 

/^ 
ordinates  to  PF. 

Thus,  if  QO  =  w,  and  RO  =  y,  the  above  result  gives 

a  OF 


x-a     OF-y' 


whence 


or 


a 


a 

X.  - 


^OF 

2a  — a;       y         y  ' 

|)y=a:(2a— a?).] 
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Propofition  6. 

If  Qq  be  the  base  of  any  eegment  of  a  parabola,  P  ike  vertex 
of  the  segment,  and  PV  its  diameter,  and  if  the  diameter  of  the 
parabola  through  any  other  point  R  meet  Qq  in  0  a/nd  the 
tangent  at  Q  in  E,  then 

QOiOq^ERiRO. 

Let  the  diameter  through  J2  meet  QP  in  F, 


Then,  by  Prop.  4, 

QV:  rO^OFiFR. 

Since  QV^  Vq,  it  follows  that 

QViqO^OFiOR (1). 

Also,  if  VP  meet  the  tangent  in  T, 

PT^PV,  and  therefore  EF=OF. 

Accordingly,  doubling  the  antecedents  in  (1),  we  have 

QqiqO^OE:  OR, 

whence  QOiOq^  ER  :  RO. 
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Propofitloni  6^  7*. 

Suppose  a  lever  AOB  placed  horizontally  and  supported  at 

its  middle  point  0.    Let  a  triangle  BCD  in  which  the  angle  G  is 

right  or  obtuse  be  suspended  from  B  and  0,  so  that  C  is  aMa>ched 

to  0  and  CD  is  in  the  same  vertical  line  with  0.     Then,  if  P  be 

such  an  area  as,  when  suspended  from  A,  will  keep  the  system  in 

equilibrium, 

P^^^ABCD. 

Take  a  point  E  on  OB  such  that  BE:=  20E,  and  draw  EFH 
parallel  to  OCD  meeting  BC,  BD  in  F,  H  respectively.  Let  0 
be  the  middle  point  of  FH. 


C  -""^ 
Q 


B 


Then  Q  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  BCD, 

Hence,  if  the  angular  points  £,  (7  be  set  free  and  the 
triangle  be  suspended  by  attaching  F  \o  E,  the  triangle  will 
hang  in  the  same  position  as  before,  because  EFQ  is  a  vertical 
straight  line.    "For  this  is  proved f." 

Therefore,  as  before,  there  will  be  equilibrium. 

Thus  P  :  ABCD  =  OE  :  AO 

=  1:3, 

or  P^^ABGD. 

*  In  Prop.  6  Arohimedes  takes  the  separate  ease  in  which  the  angle  BCD  of 
the  triangle  is  a  right  angle  so  that  C  coincides  with  0  in  the  figtire  and  F  with 
E.  He  then  proves,  in  Prop.  7,  the  same  property  for  the  triangle  in  which 
BCD  is  an  obtuse  angle,  by  treating  the  triangle  as  the  difference  between  two 
right-angled  triangles  BOD,  BOC  and  asing  the  result  of  Prop.  6.  I  have  com- 
bined the  two  propositions  in  one  proof,  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  propositions  foUowing  Props.  6,  7. 

t  Doabtless  in  the  lost  book  wepl  ^vywr.  Cf.  the  Introduction,  Chapter  II., 
ad  fin. 
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Propofitloni  8^  9. 

Suppose  a  lever  AOB  placed  horizontally  and  supported  at 
its  middle  point  0.  Let  a  triangle  BCD,  right-angled  or  obtuse- 
angled  at  C,  be  suspended  from  the  points  B,  E  on  OB,  the 
angular  point  C  being  so  attached  to  E  that  the  side  CD  is  in  the 
same  vertical  line  with  E.    Let  Q  be  an  area  such  that 

AO  :  OE  =^  ABCD  :  Q. 

Then,  if  an  area  P  suspended  from  A  keep  the  system,  in 

equilibrium, 

P<ABCDbut>Q. 

Take  0  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  BCD,  and  draw 
OH  parallel  to  DC,  Le.  vertically,  meeting  BO  in  H. 


B 


c 

D 

Q- 

/ 

7 

p 

/ 

Q 

We  may  now  suppose  the  triangle  BCD  suspended  from  R, 
and,  since  there  is  equilibrium^ 

ABCD'.P^AO'.OH (1), 

whence  PkABCD. 

Also  ABCD  :Q^AO:OE. 

Therefore,  by  (1),     ABCD  :  Q  >  ABCD  :  P, 

and  P>Q. 

PropositlonB  lO,  11. 

Suppose  a  lever  AOB  placed  horizontally  and  supported  at  0, 
its  middle  point.  Let  CDEF  be  a  trapezium  which  can  be  so 
placed  that  its  paraUd  sides  CD,  FE  are  vertical,  while  C  is 
vertically  below  0,  and  the  other  sides  CF,  DE  meet  in  B,  Let 
EF  meet  BO  in  H,  and  let  the  trapezium  be  suspended  by  attaching 
F  to  H  and  C  to  0.    Further,  suppose  Q  to  be  an  area  such  that 

AO  :  OH ^  (trapezium  CDEF)  :  Q. 
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Then,  if  P  be  the  area  which,  when  suspended  from  A,  keeps  the 

system  in  equilibrium, 

P<Q. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  particular  case  where  ihe  angles  at 
C,  F  are  right,  and  consequently  C,  F  coincide  tvith  0,  H 
respectively. 

Divide  OH  m  K  so  that 

(2GD  +  FE) :  (iFE-^CD)  =  HK :  KO, 


Draw  KO  parallel  to  OD,  and  let  0  be  the  middle  point  of 
the  portion  of  KO  intercepted  within  the  trapezium.  Then  O 
is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  [On  the  equilibriwm  of 
plants,  I.  15]. 

Thus  we  may  suppose  the  trapezium  suspended  from  K,  and 
the  equilibrium  will  remain  undisturbed. 

Therefore 

AOiOK^  (trapezium  CDEF)  :  P, 

and,  by  hypothesis, 

AO  :  Ojff- (trapezium  CDEF) :  Q. 
Since  0K<  OH,  it  follows  that 

P<Q. 

Propofitloiui  13^  13. 

If  the  trapezium  CDEF  be  placed  as  in  the  last  propositions, 
except  that  CD  is  vertically  below  a  point  L  on  OB  instead  of 
being  below  0,  and  the  trapezium  is  suspended  from  L,  H, 
suppose  tha^  Q,  B  are  areas  such  that 

AO  :  OH  =  (trapezium  CDEF)  :  Q, 

and  AOiOL^  (trapezium  CDEF)  :  R. 


"1 
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If  tlien  an  area  P  suspended  from  A  keep  the  system  in 
equilibrium, 

P>R  but  <Q. 

Take  the  centre  of  gravity  O  of  the  trapezium,  as  in  the 
last  propositions,  and  let  the  line  through  O  parallel  to  DC 
meet  OB  in  K. 


A O  L     K          H             B 

5  W 

Q                   I      R     I  / 

I 1  or 


Then  we  may  suppose  the  trapezium  suspended  from  K, 
and  there  will  still  be  equilibrium. 

Therefore    (trapezium  CDEF)  :P  =  AO:  OK. 

Hence 

(trapezium  CDEF)  :  P  >  (trapezium  CDEF)  :  Q, 

but  <  (trapezium  CDEF)  :  JR. 

It  follows  that  P  <  Q  but  >R. 


Propofitloiui  14^  16. 

Let  Qq  be  the  base  of  any  segment  of  a  parabola.  Then,  it 
two  lines  be  drawn  from  Q,  q,  each  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
parabola  and  on  the  same  side  of  Qq  as  the  segment  is,  either 

(1)  the  angles  so  formed  at  Q,  g  are  both  right  angles,  or 

(2)  one  is  acute  and  the  other  obtuse.     In  the  latter  case  let 
the  angle  at  g  be  the  obtuse  angle. 

Divide. Qg  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  at  the  points 
Oi,  Oa, ...  0».  Draw  through  q,  0,,  0„  ...  0»  diameters  of  the 
parabola  meeting  the  tangent  at  Q  in  E,  Ei,  E^,  ...En  and  the 
parabola  itself  in  q,  Ri,  R^,  ...  i£n*  Join  QRi,  QR^,  ...  QR^ 
meeting  qE,  OiE^,  OJSi,  ...  O^-iEn-i  in  F,  F^  Fq,  ...  jP«-i. 

H.  A.  16 
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Let  the  diameters  Eq,  Efii, ...  Effin  meet  a  straight  line 
QOA  drawn  through  Q  perpendicular  to  the  diameters  in  the 
points  0,  JJi,  jffj,  ...  En  respectively.  (In  the  particular  case 
where  Qq  is  itself  perpendicular  to  the  diameters  q  will  coincide 
with  0,  Ox  with  j?i,  and  so  on.) 

It  %8  required  to  prove  that 

(1)  A  EqQ<3{8um  of  trapezia  FOi,  F,0^,...F^,OnCmdAEnOnQ), 

(2)  A EqQ>S{8umof  trapezia RiOi,BtOi, . . . iC-iOnand  AitnOnQ). 


O         Hi 


Hf        H«— 1       Hi 
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Suppose  AO  made  equal  to  OQ,  and  conceive  QOA  as  a 
lever  placed  horizontally  and  supported  at  0.  Suppose  the 
triangle  EqQ  suspended  from  OQ  in  the  position  drawn,  and 
suppose  that  the  trapezium  EOi  in  the  position  drawn  is 
balanced  by  an  area  Pi  suspended  from  A,  the  trapezium  Efit 
in  the  position  drawn  is  balanced  by  the  area  P,  suspended 
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from  A,  and  so  on,  the  triangle  E^OnQ  being  in  like  manner 
balanced  by  Pn+i- 

Then  Pi  +  -P2+ ... +P»h-i  will  balance  the  whole  triangle 
EqQ  as  drawn,  and  therefore 

Pi  +  P,+  ...+P^,  =  iA^9Q.        [Props.  6,  7] 
Again  AO:OH,^QO:  OH^ 

=  Qq:qO^ 
=  EiOi :  OiRi  [by  means  of  Prop.  5] 

=  (trapezium  EOi) :  (trapezium  FOi) ; 
whence  [Props.  10,  11] 

(FO,)  >  P,. 

Next  AO  :  OJ,  =  J&,0,  :  0,fi, 

=  (^,0,):(iJ,0,) (a), 

while  AO.OHt^  Efit :  OJi, 

=  (i?A):(^A) 09); 

and,  since  (a)  and  (yS)  are  simultaneously  true,  we  have,  by 
Props.  12, 13, 

{F,0,)  >  P,  >  (JJ,0,). 

Similarly  it  may  be  proved  that 

(^,0.)  >P»>  (i2.0,), 
and  so  on. 

Lastly  [Props.  8,  9] 

By  addition,  we  obtain 

(l)(m)+(-^A)+...+(^«-iO,)+A^nOnQ>P.+P,+...+P„+x 

>^AEqQ. 
or         AEqQ  <  3  (PO,  +  P,0,  + ...  +  P^,0„+  A^„0„Q)l 
(2)  (iJ,0,)+(ii,0,)+ . . . +(i2„_,0„)+ A JJ„0„Q<P.+P,+ . . . +P»^, 

<  Pi  +  Pi  + . . .  +  Pn+:,  a  fortiori, 
<iAEqQ. 
or        A%Q>3(JJ,0,+i2,0,+  ...  +li,»_A  +  AiJ,OnQ). 

16—2 
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Proposition  16. 

Suppose  Qq  to  be  the  base  of  a  parabolic  segment,  q  being 
not  more  distant  than  QJrom  the  vertex  of  the  parabola.  Draw 
through  q  the  straight  line  qE  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  parabola 
to  m^et  the  tangent  at  Q  in  E.    It  is  required  to  prove  that 

(area  of  segment)  =^^  AEqQ. 

For,  if  not,  the  area  of  the  segment  must  be  either  greater 
or  less  than  ^  AEqQ. 

L  Suppose  the  area  of  the 
segment  greater  than  ^  AEqQ. 
Then  the  excess  can,  if  con- 
tinually added  to  itself,  be 
made  to  exceed  AEqQ.  And 
it  is  possible  to  find  a  submul- 
tiple  of  the  triangle  EqQ  less 
than  the  said  excess  of  the 
segment  over  ^  AEqQ. 

Let  the  triangle  ^^Q  be  such 
a  submultiple  of  the  triangle 
EqQ.  Divide  Eq  into  equal 
parts  each  equal  to  qF,  and  let 
all  the  points  of  division  in- 
cluding F  be  joined  to  Q  meet- 
ing the  parabola  in  R^,  R^,  ... 

Rn  respectively.    Through  jB^,  fig,  ...  jR^  draw  diameters  of  the 
parabola  meeting  qQ  in  Oj,  Og,  . 

Let  Oi-Ki  meet  QR^  in  F^. 

Let  Oa-Rg  meet  QRi  in  jD,  and  QR^  in  F^. 

Let  Ogfis  meet  QR^  in  A  and  QR4  in  F^,  and  so  on. 

We  have,  by  hypothesis, 

A  FqQ  <  (area  of  segment)  —  i  A  EqQ, 
or  (area  of  segment)—  AFqQ  >^  AEqQ (a). 


On  respectively. 
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Now,  since  all  the  parts  of  qEy  as  qF  and  the  rest,  are  equal, 
O^It^^  iiiFi,  OtZ)i  =  A-Ri  =  liJ't*  and  so  on ;  therefore 

=  (^,  +  ^,A  +  ^A+...+^«-ii>«-i+AK22nQ)...(/3). 
But 

(area  of  segment)  <  {FO^  +  Ffi^  +  ...  +iV,On  +  A^„0„Q). 

Subtracting,  we  have 

(area  of  segment) —A i^jQ  <  (iiiO,  +  iZgOs  +  ••• 

+  iCiOn+Ai2nO„Q), 
whence,  a  fortiori,  by  (a), 

i  A^ffQ  <  (12,0,  +  12,0,  +  ...  +  Rn^^On  +  A  IZnOnQ). 

But  this  is  impossible,  since  [Props.  14, 15] 

iAEqQ  >  (R,0^  +  12,0,  +  ...  +  12^,0n  +  Al2nO„Q). 

Therefore 

(area  of  segment)  li^^AEqQ. 

II.  If  possible,  suppose  the  area  of  the  segment  less  than 
iAEqQ. 

Take  a  submultiple  of  the  triangle  EqQ,  as  the  triangle 
FqQ,  less  than  the  excess  of  ^AEqQ  over  the  area  of  the 
segment,  and  make  the  same  construction  as  before. 

Since       A FqQ  K^AEqQ  —  (area  of  segment), 

it  follows  that 

A  FqQ  +  (area  of  segment)  <  J  A  EqQ 

<  (FO,  +  F,0, +  ...-¥  F^fin  +  AEnOnQ). 

[Props.  14, 15] 

Subtracting  from  each  side  the  area  of  the  segment,  we  have 

AF}Q<(sum  of  spaces  ^^72,,  RiF.R^,  ...  EnRnQ) 

<  (FOr  +  FrDy  +  ...  +^n-il>n-i+  AEnRnQ\afortiori; 

which  is  impossible,  because,  by  (^8)  above, 

AFqQ^FO,  +^,A  + ...  +^ft-il>ft-i+  AEnRnQ^ 
Hence        (area  of  segment)  'i  ^  A  EqQ. 

Since  then  the  area  of  the  segment  is  neither  less  nor 
greater  than  ^AEqQ,  it  is  equal  to  it. 
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Propoiition  17. 

It  is  now  manifest  that  the  area  of  any  segment  of  a 
parabola  is  four-thirds  of  the  triangle  which  has  the  same  hose 
as  the  segment  and  eqwal  height. 

Let  Qq  be  the  base  of  the  segment,  P  its  vertex.    Then 
PQq  is  the  inscribed  triangle  with  the 
same  base  as  the  segment  and  equal 
height. 

Since  P  is  the  vertex*  of  the  seg- 
ment, the  diameter  through  P  bisects 
Qq,    Let  V  be  the  point  of  bisection. 

Let  VP,  and  qE  drawn  parallel  to 
it,  meet  the  tangent  at  Q  in  T,  E  re- 
spectively. 

Then,  by  parallels, 

qE^2Vl\ 

and  PV^PT, 

so  that  VT=2PV. 


[Prop.  2] 


Hence  AEqQ  =  4>APQq. 
But,  by  Prop.  16,  the  area  of  the  segment  is  equal  to  ^AEqQ. 
Therefore        (area  of  segment)  =  |  A  PQq^ 


Dep.  "In  segments  bounded  by  a  straight  line  and  any 
curve  I  call  the  straight  line  the  ba4ie,  and  the  height  the 
greatest  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  curve  to  the  base  of  the 
segment,  and  the  vertex  the  point  from  which  the  greatest 
perpendicular  is  drawn." 

*  It  is  oorioas  that  Archimedes  nsea  the  terms  beue  and  vertex  of  a  segment 
here,  but  gives  the  definition  of  them  later  (at  the  end  of  the  proposition). 
Moreover  he  assumes  the  converse  of  the  property  proved  in  Prop.  18. 
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Propoiition  18. 

If  Qq  be  ihe  base  of  a  segment  of  a  parabola,  and  V  the 
middle  point  of  Qq,  and  if  the  diameter  through  V  meet  the 
curve  in  P,  then  P  is  the  vertex  of  ihe  segment. 


For  Qq  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P  [Prop.  1].  Therefore, 
of  all  the  perpendiculars  which  can  be  drawn  from  points  on  the 
segment  to  the  base  Qq,  that  from  P  is  the  greatest  Hence, 
by  the  definition,  P  is  the  vertex  of  the  segment. 

Propoiition  19. 

If  Qqbe  a  chord  of  a  parabola  bisected  in  V  by  the  diameter 
PV,  and  if  RM,  be  a  diameter  bisecting  QV  in  M,  and  RW 
be  the  ordinate  from  R  to  PV,  then 

PV^^RM. 

Q 


9 

For,  by  the  property  of  the  parabola, 

PViPW^QV^iRW* 

=  4BF*:iJTP, 
so  that  PF=4PTr, 

whence  PV^^RM. 
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Propoiition  SO. 

If  Qq  be  the  base,  and  P  the  vertex,  of  a  parabolic  segment, 
then  the  triangle  PQq  is  greater  than  half  the  segment  PQq. 

For  the  chord  Qq  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P,  and  the 
triangle  PQq  is  half  the  parallelogram 
formed  by  Qq,  the  tangent  at  P,  and  the 
diameters  through  Q,  q. 

Therefore  the  triangle  PQq  is  greater 
than  half  the  segment. 

Cor.  It  follows  that  it  %s  possible 
to  inscribe  in  the  segment  a  polygon  such 
that  the  segments  left  over  are  together 
less  than  any  assigned  area. 


Propoiition  31. 

If  Qq  be  the  base,  and  P  the  vertex,  of  any  parabolic 

segment,  and  if  R  be  the  vertex  of  the  segment  cut  of  by  PQ, 

then 

APQq:=SAPRQ. 

The  diameter  through  R  will  bisect  the  chord  PQ,  and 
therefore  also  QV,  where  PF  is  the 
diameter  bisecting  Qq.     Let  the  dia- 
meter through  jR  bisect  PQ  in  Y  and 
QVinM.    Join  PM. 

By  Prop.  19, 

PV^^RM, 

PF=2FJIf. 

FJf=2iir, 

APQM^2APRQ. 

APQV=4>APRQ, 

APQq=^SAPRQ. 


Also 

Therefore 

and 

Hence 

and 
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Also,  if  RW,  the  ordinate  from  R  to  PV,  he  produced  to 
meet  the  curve  again  in  r, 

RW  =  rW, 

and  the  same  proof  shows  that 

APQq^SAPrq. 


Proposition  33. 

If  there  be  a  series  of  areas  A,  B,  C,D,  ...  each  of  which  is 
four  times  the  next  in  order,  and  if  the  largest,  A,  be  equal  to  the 
triangle  PQq  inscribed  in  a  parabolic  segment  PQq  and  having 
the  same  base  with  it  and  equal  height,  then 

(A +  B'\'C  +  D +  ...)<  (area  of  segment  PQq). 

For,  since  A  PQq  =  SAPRQ  =  SAPqr,  where  R,  r  are  the 
vertices  of  the  segments  cut  oflf  by  PQ, 
Pq,  as  in  the  last  proposition, 

APQq  =  4  (APQR  +  APqr). 

Therefore,  since  APQq  =  A, 

APQiJ+ APgr  =  B. 

In  like  manner  we  prove  that  the 
triangles  similarly  inscribed  in  the  re- 
maining segments  are  together  equal  to 
the  area  C,  and  so  on. 

Therefore  il+jBH-C+i)  +  ...  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a 
certain  inscribed  polygon,  and  is  therefore  less  than  the  area  of 
the  segment. 


Propoiition  33. 

Oiven  a  series  of  areas  A,  B,  C,  D,  ...  Z,  of  which  A  is  the 
greatest^  and  each  is  equal  to  four  times  the  next  in  order,  then 

A  +  B  +  C^...^Z+iZ^^A. 
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Take  areas  b,  c,  d,  ...  such  that 


Then,  since 


and 


b  = 
c  = 
d  = 

'  B  = 


^Dy  and  so  on. 


Similarly 


(7  4-  c  =  JB. 


Therefore 


But        6  +  cH-rf+...+y  =  i(jB  +  a  +  2)+...  +  F). 


A 

B 

C 

D 

b 

e 

1       1 

Therefore,  by  subtraction, 

or  ^+jB  +  (7+...H-Z+i^=fii. 


[ 
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The  algebraical  equivalent  of  this  result  is  of  course 

1 +i  +  (i)'+ ... +(i)»-'  =  *-i(i)""' 


Propoiltion  34. 

Every  segment  hounded  by  a  parabola  and  a  chord  Qq  is 
equal  to  four-ihirds  of  the  triangle  which  has  the  same  base  as 
the  segment  and  equal  height. 

Suppose  ir=JAPQ}, 

where  P  is  the  vertex  of  the  segment ;  and  we  have  then  to 
prove  that  the  area  of  the  segment  is 
equal  to  K. 

For,  if  the  segment  be  not  equal  to 
K,  it  must  either  be  greater  or  less. 

I.  Suppose  the  area  of  the  segment 
greater  than  K, 

If  then  we  inscribe  in  the  segments 
cut  oflf  by  PQ,  Pq  triangles  which  have 
the  same  base  and  equal  height,  ie. 
triangles  with  the  same  vertices  12,  r  as 
those  of  the  segments,  and  if  in  the 
remaining  segments  we  inscribe  triangles  in  the  same  manner, 
and  so  on,  we  shall  finally  have  segments  remaining  whose  sum 
is  less  than  the  area  by  which  the  segment  PQq  exceeds  K. 

Therefore  the  polygon  so  formed  must  be  greater  than  the 
area  K ;  which  is  impossible,  since  [Prop.  23] 

where  -4.  =  A  PQq. 

Thus  the  area  of  the  segment  cannot  be  greater  than  K. 

II.  Suppose,  if  possible,  that  the  area  of  the  segment  is 
less  than  K, 
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If  then  APQq  =  A,  B=IA,  0  =  JB,  and  so  on,  until  we 
arrive  at  an  area  X  such  that  X  is  less  than  the  difference 
between  K  and  the  segment,  we  have 

A+B+C+...'\-X  +  iX  =  ^A  [Prop.  23] 

Now,  since  K  exceeds  A+B  +  C+,..+Xhy  an  area  less 
than  Xy  and  the  area  of  the  segment  by  an  area  greater  thaD  X, 
it  follows  that 

A  +B+C+...  +Z>(the  segment); 
which  is  impossible,  by  Prop.  22  above. 
Hence  the  segment  is  not  less  than  K, 
Thus,  since  the  segment  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  K, 
(area  of  segment  PQq)  =  K  =  ^APQq, 
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BOOK  L 


Postulate  1. 

**  Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  fluid  is  of  such  a  character  that, 
its  parts  lying  evenly  and  being  continuous,  that  part  which  is 
thrust  the  less  is  driven  along  by  that  which  is  thrust  the 
more ;  and  that  each  of  its  parts  is  thrust  by  the  fluid  which  is 
above  it  in  a  perpendicular  direction  if  the  fluid  be  sunk  in 
anything  and  compressed  by  anything  else." 

Propoiition  1. 

If  a  surface  be  cut  by  a  plane  always  passing  through  a 
certain  point,  and  if  the  section  be  always  a  circumference  [of  a 
circle]  whose  centre  is  the  aforesaid  point,  the  surface  is  thai  of 
a  sphere. 

For,  if  not,  there  will  be  some  two  lines  drawn  from  the 
point  to  the  surface  which  are  not  equal. 

Suppose  0  to  be  the  fixed  point,  and  ii,  jB  to  be  two  points 
on  the  surface  such  that  OA,  OB  are  unequal  Let  the  surfieu^ 
be  cut  by  a  plane  passing  through  OA,  OB,  Then  the  section 
is,  by  hypothesis,  a  circle  whose  centre  is  0. 

Thus  OA  =s  OB ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  assumption. 
Therefore  the  sur&ce  cannot  but  be  a  sphere. 
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Proposition  3. 

The  surface  of  any  fluid  at  rest  is  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
whose  centre  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  earth. 

Suppose  the  surface  of  the  fluid  cut  by  a  plane  through  0, 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  in  the  curve  ABCD. 

ABCD  shall  be  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

For,  if  not,  some  of  the  lines  drawn  from  0  to  the  curve 
will  be  unequal.  Take  one  of  them,  OB,  such  that  OB  is 
greater  than  some  of  the  lines  from  0  to  the  curve  and  less 
than  others.  Draw  a  circle  with  OB  as  radius.  Let  it  be  EBF, 
which  will  therefore  fall  partly  within  and  partly  without  the 
surface  of  the  fluid. 


Draw  OOH  making  with  OB  an  angle  equal  to  the  angle 
EOB,  and  meeting  the  surface  in  H  and  the  circle  in  G.  Draw 
also  in  the  plane  an  arc  o%a  circle  PQR  with  centre  0  and 
within  the  fluid. 

Then  the  parts  of  the  fluid  along  PQR  are  uniform  and 
continuous,  and  the  part  PQ  is  compressed  by  the  part  between 
it  and  AB,  while  the  part  QR  is  compressed  by  the  part 
between  QR  and  BH.  Therefore  the  parts  along  PQ,  QR  will 
be  unequally  compressed,  and  the  part  which  is  compressed  the 
less  will  be  set  in  motion  by  that  which  is  compressed  the 
more. 

Therefore  there  will  not  be  rest ;  which  is  contrary  to  the 
hypothesis. 

Hence  the  section  of  the  surface  will  be  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  whose  centre  is  0 ;  and  so  will  all  other  sections  by 
planes  through  0. 

Therefore  the  surface  is  that  of  a  sphere  with  centre  0. 
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Propoiition  3. 

Of  solids  those  which,  size  for  size,  are  of  equal  weight  with 
a  fluid  willy  if  let  down  into  the  fluid,  he  immersed  so  that  they 
do  not  project  above  the  surface  hut  do  not  sink  lowei\ 

If  possible,  let  a  certain  solid  EFHO  of  equal  weight, 
volume  for  volume,  with  the  fluid  remain  immersed  in  it  so 
that  part  of  it,  EBCF,  projects  above  the  surface. 

Draw  through  0,  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  through  the 
solid  a  plane  cutting  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  circle 
ABCD. 

Conceive  a  pyramid  with  vertex  0  and  base  a  parallelogram 
at  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  such  that  it  includes  the  immersed 
portion  of  the  solid.  Let  this  pyramid  be  cut  by  the  plane  of 
ABCD  in  OL,  OM.  Also  let  a  sphere  within  the  fluid  and 
below  OH  be  described  with  centre  0,  and  let  the  plane  of 
ABCD  cut  this  sphere  in  PQR 


Conceive  also  another  pjrramid  in  the  fluid  with  vertex  0, 
continuous  with  the  former  pyramid  and  equal  and  similar  to 
it.  Let  the  pjrramid  so  described  be  cut  in  OM,  ON  by  the 
plane  of  ABCD. 

Lastly,  let  STUV  be  a  part  of  the  fluid  within  the  second 
pyramid  equal  and  similar  to  the  part  BOHC  of  the  solid,  and 
let  iSF  be  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

Then  the  pressures  on  PQ,  QR  are  unequal,  that  on  PQ 
being  the  greater.    Hence  the  part  at  QR  will  be  set  in  motion 
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by  that  at  PQ,  and  the  fluid  will  not  be  at  rest;  which  is 
contrary  to  the  hypothesis 

Therefore  the  solid  will  not  stand  out  above  the  sur&ce. 

Nor  will  it  sink  further,  because  all  the  parts  of  the  fluid 
will  be  under  the  same  pressure. 

Proposition  4. 

A  solid  lighter  than  a  fluid  willy  if  immersed  in  it^  not  be 
completely  submerged,  but  part  of  it  will  project  above  the 
surface. 

In  this  case,  after  the  manner  of  the  previous  proposition, 
we  assume  the  solid,  if  possible,  to  be  completely  submerged  and 
the  fluid  to  be  at  rest  in  that  position,  and  we  conceive  (1)  a 
pyramid  with  its  vertex  at  0,  the  centre  of  the  earth,  including 
the  solid,  (2)  another  pyramid  continuous  with  the  former  and 
equal  and  similar  to  it,  with  the  same  vertex  0,  (3)  a  portion  of 
the  fluid  within  this  latter  pyramid  equal  to  the  immersed  solid 
in  the  other  pyramid,  (4)  a  sphere  with  centre  0  whose  surface 
is  below  the  immersed  soUd  and  the  part  of  the  fluid  in  the 
second  pyramid  corresponding  thereto.  We  suppose  a  plane  to 
be  drawn  through  the  centre  0  cutting  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  in  the  circle  ABC,  the  solid  in  S,  the  first  pyramid  in  OA, 
OB,  the  second  pyramid  in  OB,  00,  the  portion  of  the  fluid  in 
the  second  pyramid  in  K,  and  the  inner  sphere  in  P.QR. 

Then  the  pressures  on  the  parts  of  the  fluid  at  PQ,  QR  are 
unequal,  since  8  is  lighter  than  K,  Hence  there  will  not  be 
rest ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis. 


Therefore  the  solid  S  cannot,  in  a  condition  of  rest,  be 
completely  submerged. 
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Propoiltion  5. 


Any  solid  lighter  Hum  a  fluid  tuilly  if  placed  in  the  fluid, 
be  80  far  immersed  that  the  weight  of  the  solid  will  be  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced. 

For  let  the  solid  be  EOHF,  and  let  BQHC  be  the  portion 
of  it  immersed  when  the  fluid  is  at  rest.  As  in  Prop.  3, 
conceive  a  pyramid  with  vertex  0  including  the  solid,  and 
another  pyramid  with  the  same  vertex  continuous  with  the 
former  and  equal  and  similar  to  it.  Suppose  a  portion  of  the 
fluid  STUVsiX  the  base  of  the  second  pyramid  to  be  equal  and 
similar  to  the  immersed  portion  of  the  solid ;  and  let  the  con- 
struction be  the  same  as  in  Prop.  3. 


Then,  since  the  pressure  on  the  parts  of  the  fluid  at  PQ,  QR 
must  be  equal  in  order  that  the  fluid  may  be  at  rest,  it  follows 
that  the  weight  of  the  portion  8TUV  of  the  fluid  must  be 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  solid  EOHF,  And  the  former  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced  by  the  immersed 
portion  of  the  solid  BOHG, 

« 

Propoiition  6. 

If  a  solid  lighter  than  a  fluid  be  forcibly  immersed  in  it,  the 
solid  wUl  be  driven  upwards  by  a  force  equal  to  the  difference 
between  its  weight  and  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced. 

For  let  A  be  completely  immersed  in  the  fluid,  and  let  0 
represent  the  weight  of  A,  and  {0  +  H)  the  weight  of  an  equal 
volume  of  the  fluid.    Take  a  solid  D,  whose  weight   is  E 

H.  A.  17 
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and  add  it  to  A,  Then  the  weight  of  (A  -^  D)  is  less  than 
that  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  fluid ;  and,  if  (ii  +  D)  is 
immersed  in  the  fluid,  it  will  project  so  that  its  weight  will 
be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced.  But  its  weight 
is  (G  +  J?). 


Therefore  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced  is  (0  +  H),  and 
hence  the  volume  of  the  fluid  displaced  is  the  volume  of  the 
solid  A,  There  will  accordingly  be  rest  with  A  immersed 
and  D  projecting. 

Thus  the  weight  of  D  balances  the  upward  force  exerted  by 
the  fluid  on  A,  and  therefore  the  latter  force  is  equal  to  H, 
which  is  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  A  and  the  weight 
of  the  fluid  which  A  displaces. 


Propoiition  7. 

A  solid  heavier  than  a  fluid  will,  if  placed  in  it,  descend 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid,  and  tfie  solid  wiU,  when  weighed 
in  the  fluid,  he  lighter  than  its  true  weight  by  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  displaced. 

(1)  The  first  part  of  the  proposition  is  obvious,  since  the 
part  of  the  fluid  under  the  solid  will  be  under  greater  pressure, 
and  therefore  the  other  parts  will  give  way  until  the  solid 
reaches  the  bottom. 

(2)  Let  il  be  a  solid  heavier  than  the  same  volume  of  the 
fluid,  and  let  (0  +  S)  represent  its  weight,  while  0  represents 
the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  the  fluid. 
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Take  a  solid  B  lighter  than  the  same  volume  of  the  fluid, 
and  such  that  the  weight  of  JB  is  0,  while  the  weight  of  the 
same  volume  of  the  fluid  is  (0  + JST). 


0 

A 

• 

, 

B 

H 

Let  A  and  B  be  now  combined  into  one  solid  and  immersed. 
Then,  since  (A  +  B)  will  be  of  the  same  weight  as  the  same 
volume  of  fluid,  both  weights  being  equal  to  ((?  +  J7)  +  0,  it 
follows  that  (A  +  B)  will  remain  stationary  in  the  fluid. 

Therefore  the  force  which  causes  A  by  itself  to  sink  must 
be  equal  to  the  upward  force  exerted  by  the  fluid  on  B  by 
itself.  This  latter  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  (Q  +  H) 
and  Q  [Prop.  6].  Hence  A  is  depressed  by  a  force  equal  to 
H,  Le.  its  weight  in  the  fluid  is  H,  or  the  difference  between 
((?  +  fl)  and  G. 

[This  proposition  may,  I  think,  safely  be  regarded  as  decisive 
of  the  question  how  Archimedes  determined  the  proportions  of  , 
gold  and  silver  contained  in  the  famous  crown  (c£  Introduction, 
Chapter  I.).    The  proposition  suggests  in  &ct  the  following 
method. 

Let  W  represent  the  weight  of  the  crown,  Wi  and  w^  the 
weights  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  it  respectively,  so  that 

(1)  Take  a  weight  W  of  pure  gold  and  weigh  it  in  a  fluid. 
The  apparent  loss  of  weight  is  then  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  fluid  displaced.  If  Fi  denote  this  weight,  Fi  is  thus  known 
as  the  result  of  the  operation  of  weighing. 

It  follows  that  the  weight  of  fluid  displaced  by  a  weight  Wi 


of  gold  is -^.^1. 
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(2)  Take  a  weight  W  of  pure  silver  and  perform  the  same 
operation.  If  F^  be  the  loss  of  weight  when  the  silver  is 
weighed  in  the  fluid,  we  find  in  like  manner  that  the  weight 

of  fluid  displaced  by  w,  is  ^ .  F^. 

(3)  Lastly,  weigh  the  crown  itself  in  the  fluid,  and  let  F  be 
the  loss  of  weight.  Therefore  the  weight  of  fluid  displaced  by 
the  crown  is  F. 

It  follows  that        ^.  Fi  +^.i;  =  i; 

or  WyF^  +  WjjPa  =  (Wi  +  Wa)  ^> 

This  procedure  corresponds  pretty  closely  to  that  described 
in  the  poem  de  ponderibtis  et  mensuris  (written  probably  about 
500  A.D.)*  purporting  to  explain  Archimedes'  method.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  this  poem,  we  first  take  two  equal 
weights  of  pure  gold  and  pure  silver  respectively  and  weigh 
them  against  each  other  when  both  immersed  in  water;  this 
gives  the  relation  between  their  weights  in  water  and  therefore 
between  their  loss  of  weight  in  water.  Next  we  take  the 
mixture  of  gold  and  silver  and  an  equal  weight  of  pure  silver 
and  weigh  them  against  each  other  in  water  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  other  version  of  the  method  used  by  Archimedes  is 
that  given  by  Vitruvius+,  according  to  which  he  measured 
successively  the  volumes  of  fluid  displaced  by  three  equal 
weights,  (1)  the  crown,  (2)  the  same  weight  of  gold,  (3)  the 
same  weight  of  silver,  respectively.  Thus,  if  as  before  the 
weight  of  the  crown  is  W,  and  it  contains  weights  Wi  and  w,  of 
gold  and  silver  respectively, 

(1)  the  crown  displaces  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid,  V  say. 

(2)  the  weight  W  of  gold  displaces  a  certain  volume  of 

*  Torelli's  ArcfUmedei,  p.  864;    Holtsch,  AletroL  Script,  n.  95  sq.,  and 
Prolegomena  §  IIS. 
t  De  architect  iz.  8. 


w 
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fluid,  Vi  say ;  therefore  a  weight  Wi  of  gold  displaces  a  volume 

x^ .  Fj  of  fluid. 

(3)  the  weight  W  of  silver  displaces  a  certain  volume  of 
fluid,  say  F, ;  therefore  a  weight  w^  of  silver  displaces  a  volume 

^.F,  of  fluid. 

It  follows  that       V='^,V,  +  ^.r,, 
whence,  since  TT = Wi  +  t^a, 

and  this  ratio  is  obviously  equal  to  that  before  obtained,  viz. 

PostulaU  % 

"  Let  it  be  granted  that  bodies  which  are  forced  upwards  in 
a  fluid  are  forced  upwards  along  the  perpendicular  [to  the 
surface]  which  passes  through  their  centre  of  gravity." 

Propofltion  8. 

If  a  solid  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere,  and  of  a 
substance  lighter  than  a  fluid,  be  immersed  in  it  so  that  its  base 
does  not  touch  the  surface,  the  solid  will  rest  in  such  a  position 
that  its  aais  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  ;  and,  if  the  solid  be 
forced  into  such  a  position  that  its  ba^  touches  the  fluid  on  one 
side  and  be  then  set  free,  it  will  not  remain  in  that  position  but 
will  return  to  the  symmetrical  position. 

[The  proof  of  this  proposition  is  wanting  in  the  Latin 
version  of  Tartaglia.  Commandinus  supplied  a  proof  of  his 
own  in  his  edition.] 

Propofltion  9. 

If  a  solid  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere,  and  of  a 
substance  lighter  than  a  fluid,  be  immersed  in  it  so  that  its  base 
is  completely  below  the  surface,  the  solid  wiU  rest  in  such  a 
position  that  its  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface. 
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[The  proof  of  this  proposition  has  only  survived  in  a 
mutilated  form.  It  deals  moreover  with  only  one  case  out  of 
three  which  are  distinguished  at  the  beginning,  viz.  that  in 
which  the  segment  is  greater  than  a  hemisphere,  while  figures 
only  are  given  for  the  cases  where  the  segment  is  equal  to,  or 
less  than,  a  hemisphere.] 

Suppose,  first,  that  the  segment  is  greater  than  a  hemisphere. 
Let  it  be  cut  by  a  plane  through  its  axis  and  the  centre  of  the 
earth ;  and,  if  possible,  let  it  be  at  rest  in  the  position  shown 
in  the  figure,  where  AB  is  the  intersection  of  the  plane  with 
the  base  of  the  segment,  DE  its  axis,  C  the  centre  of  the 
sphere  of  which  the  segment  is  a  part,  0  the  centre  of  the 
earth. 


The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  portion  of  the  segment  outside 
the  fluid,  as  F,  lies  on  OC  produced,  its  axis  passing  through  C. 

Let  0  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  segment.  Join  FG, 
and  produce  it  to  ^  so  that 

FQ :  GJ5r= (volume  of  immersed  portion)  :  (rest  of  solid). 
Join  OH. 

Then  the  weight  of  the  portion  of  the  solid  outside  the  fluid 
acts  along  FO,  and  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  on  the  immersed 
portion  along  OH,  while  the  weight  of  the  immersed  portion 
acts  along  HO  and  is  by  hjrpothesis  less  than  the  pressure  of 
the  fluid  acting  along  OH. 

Hence  there  will  not  be  equilibrium,  but  the  part  of  the 
segment  towards  A  will  ascend  and  the  part  towards  B  descend, 
until  DE  assumes  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  sur£sice  of 
the  fluid. 
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Propofltion  1. 

If  a  solid  lighter  than  a  fluid  be  at  rest  in  it,  the  weight  of 
the  solid  vnll  be  to  that  of  the  same  volume  of  the  fluid  as  ike 
immersed  portion  of  the  solid  is  to  the  whole. 

Let  {A  +  B)  be  the  solid,  B  the  portion  immersed  in  the 
fluid. 

Let  ((7  +  D)  be  an  equal  volume  of  the  fluid,  C  being  equal 
in  volume  to  A  and  B  to  D, 

Further  suppose  the  line  E  to  represent  the  weight  of  the 
solid  {A  +  JS),  (jP  +  0)  to  represent  the  weight  of  (0  +  D\  and 
0  that  of  D. 


E 

A 

F 

C 

D 

B 

■ 

0 

Then 

weight  of  (^+B)  :  weight  of  ((7+2))-^  :  (^ +(?)...(!). 
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And  the  weight  of  (A  +  B)  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
volume  B  of  the  fluid  [I.  5],  i.e.  to  the  weight  of  D. 

That  is  to  say,  ^=(?. 

Hence,  by  (1), 

weight  of  (^  +  JB)  :  weight  of  (C  +  i))=  0  iF-hQ 

=^B:A-¥B, 


Propofltion  2. 

If  a  right  segment  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  whose  axis  is 
not  greater  than  f  p  (where  p  is  the  principal  parameter  of  the 
generating  parahola),  and  whose  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that 
of  a  fluid,  be  placed  in  the  fluid  with  its  axis  inclined  to  the 
vertical  at  any  angle,  but  so  that  ihe  ba>se  of  the  segment  does  not 
touch  the  surface  of  the  fluids  the  segment  of  the  paraboloid  will 
not  remain  in  that  position  but  mil  return  to  the  position  in 
which  its  axis  is  vertical. 

Let  the  axis  of  the  segment  of  the  paraboloid  be  AN,  and 
through  AN  draw  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
fluid.  Let  the  plane  intersect  the  paraboloid  in  the  parabola 
BAB',  the  base  of  the  segment  of  the  paraboloid  in  BB\  and 
the  plane  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  chord  QQ'  of  the 
parabola. 

Then,  since  the  axis  AN  is  placed  in  a  position  not  perpen- 
dicular to  QQ',  BB'  will  not  be  parallel  to  QQ\ 

Draw  the  tangent  PT  to  the  parabola  which  is  parallel  to 
QQ\  and  let  P  be  the  point  of  contact*. 

[From  P  draw  PV  parallel  to  AN  meeting  QQ'  in  V. 
Then  PV  will  be  a  diameter  of  the  parabola,  and  also  the 
axis  of  the  portion  of  the  paraboloid  immersed  in  the  fluid. 

*  The  rest  of  the  proof  is  wanting  in  the  version  of  Tartaglia,  bnt  is  given 
in  brackets  as  sapplied  by  Gommandinns. 
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Let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  paraboloid  BAB\  and 
F  that  of  the  portion  immersed  in  the  fluid.  Join  FG  and 
produce  it  to  fi'  so  that  H  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  paraboloid  above  the  surface. 


Then,  since 
and 

it  follows  that 


Therefore,  if  CP  be  joined,  the  angle  GPT  is  acute +. 
Hence,  if  CK  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  PT,  K  will  fall  between 
P  and  T,  And,  if  FL,  HM  be  drawn  parallel  to  CK  to  meet 
PT,  they  will  each  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

Now  the  force  acting  on  the  immersed  portion  of  the 
segment  of  the  paraboloid  will  act  upwards  along  LF,  while 
the  weight  of  the  portion  outside  the  fluid  will  act  downwards 
along  HM. 

Therefore  there  will  not  be  equilibrium,  but  the  segment 

*  As  the  determination  of  the  centre  of  grayity  of  a  segment  of  a  paraboloid 
whioh  is  here  aaaomed  does  not  appear  in  any  extant  work  of  Archimedes,  or 
in  any  known  work  by  any  other  Ghreek  mathematician,  it  appears  probable  that 
it  was  investigated  by  Archimedes  himself  in  some  treatise  now  lost.   - 

t  The  troth  of  this  statement  is  easily  proved  firom  the  property  of  the  sab- 
normal.    For,  if  the  normal  at  P  meet  the  axis  in  G,  JG  is  greater  than  ^ 

except  in  the  case  where  the  normal  is  the  normal  at  the  vertex  A  itselt  But 
the  latter  case  is  exdnded  here  because,  by  hypothesis,  AN  is  not  placed  vertically. 
Hence,  P  being  a  different  point  fh>m  A^  AQva  always  greater  than  AC\  and, 
since  the  angle  TPQ  is  right,  the  angle  TPC  mnst  be  acute. 
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will  turn  so  that  B  will  rise  and  ff  will  fall,  until  AN  takes 
the  vertical  position.] 

[For  purposes  of  comparison  the  trigonometrical  equivalent 
of  this  and  other  propositions  will  be  appended. 

Suppose  that  the  angle  NTP,  at  which  in  the  above  figure 
the  axis  AN  is  inclined  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  is  denoted 
by  5. 

Then  the  coordinates  of  P  referred  to  AN  and  the  tangent 
at  il  as  axes  are 

I  cot»  e,     I  cot  0, 

where  p  is  the  principal  parameter. 

Suppose  that  AN^^h,    PV=^k. 

If  now  of  be  the  distance  from  Tof  the  orthogonal  projection 
of  F  on  TP,  and  a?  the  corresponding  distance  for  the  point  C, 
we  have 

^-^  cot"  5.  cos  6>  + 1  cot  6>.  sin  6>  +  ^  A:  cos  6>, 
a?  =  ^  cot'  ^ .  cos  ^  +  K  A  cos  ^, 


whence    a/^a)  =  cos0 


||(cot'^  +  2)-|(A-&)}. 


In  order  that  the  segment  of  the  paraboloid  may  turn  in 
the  direction  of  increasing  the  angle  PTN,  x  must  be  greater 
than  a?,  or  the  expression  just  found  must  be  positive. 

This  will  always  be  the  case,  whatever  be  the  value  of  ^,  if 

2^  3  ' 
or  A  :^  f  p.] 

Proposition  3. 

If  a  right  segment  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolvtian  whose  aais 
is  not  grea;ter  than  }p  (where  p  is  the  parameter),  and  whose 
specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of  a  fluid,  be  placed  in  the  fluid 
with  its  aads  inclined  at  any  angle  to  the  vertical,  but  so  that  its 
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bdse  is  entirely  svbmerged,  the  solid  will  not  remain  in  that  posi- 
tion bub  will  return  to  the  position  in  which  the  axis  is  vertical. 

Let  the  axis  of  the  paraboloid  be  AN,  and  through  AN 
draw  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid  inter- 
secting the  paraboloid  in  the  parabola  BAB\  the  base  of  the 
segment  in  BNB\  and  the  plane  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in 
the  chord  QQ'  of  the  parabola. 


T     MKPL 

f^f-^^ 

/ 

/ 

/                    H 

ll/-^ 

9' 


H 


Then,  since  AN,  as  placed,  is  not  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  fluid,  QQ'  and  BB'  will  not  be  parallel. 

Draw  PT  parallel  to  QQ'  and  touching  the  parabola  at  P. 
Let  PT  meet  NA  produced  in  T.  Draw  the  diameter  PV 
bisecting  QQ'  in  F.  PF  is  then  the  axis  of  the  portion  of  the 
paraboloid  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  fluid. 

Let  C  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  segment  of  the 
paraboloid,  F  that  of  the  portion  above  the  surface.  Join  FC 
and  produce  it  to  ^  so  that  H  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  immersed  portion. 

Then,  since  AC  :^  ^ ,  the  angle  CPT  is  an  acute  angle,  as  in 

the  last  proposition. 

Hence,  if  CK  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  PT,  K  will  fall 
between  P  and  T.  Also,  if  HM,  FL  be  drawn  parallel  to  CK, 
they  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  fluid. 

And  the  force  acting  on  the  submerged  portion  will  act 
upwards  along  HM,  while  the  weight  of  the  rest  mil  act 
downwards  along  LF  produced. 

Thus  the  paraboloid  will  turn  until  it  takes  the  position 
in  which  AN  is  vertical. 
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Proposition  4. 

Oiven  a  right  segment  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  whose 
axis  AN  is  greater  than  Jjp  {where  p  is  the  parameter),  and 
whose  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of  a  fluid  but  bears 
to  it  a  ratio  not  less  than  (AN  —  f  p)' :  AN\  if  the  segmerd 
of  the  paraboloid  be  placed  in  the  fluid  with  its  axis  at  any 
inclination  to  the  vertical,  but  so  that  its  base  does  not  touch 
the  surface  of  the  fluid,  it  will  not  remain  in  that  position  but 
will  retu/m  to  the  position  in  which  its  axis  is  vertical. 

Let  the  axis  of  the  segment  of  the  paraboloid  be  AN,  and 
let  a  plane  be  drawn  through  AN  perpendicular  to  the  surfi91.ce 
of  the  fluid  and  intersecting  the  segment  in  the  parabola  BAB\ 
the  base  of  the  segment  in  BB\  and  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in 
the  chord  QQ'  of  the  parabola. 


p  T 


Then  AN,  as  placed,  will  not  be  perpendicular  to  QQ\ 

Draw  PT  parallel  to  QQ'  and  touching  the  parabola  at  P. 
Draw  the  diameter  PF  bisecting  QQ'  in  F.  Thus  PF  will  be 
the  axis  of  the  submerged  portion  of  the  solid. 

Let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  solid,  F  that  of 
the  immersed  portion.  Join  FC  and  produce  it  to  H  so  that  H 
is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  remaining  portion. 

Now,  since  AN  =  \A  C, 

and  AN  >  f  p, 


it  follows  that 


AC>^. 
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Measure  CO  along  CA  equal  to  ^ ,  and  OR  along  OC  equal  to 

Then,  since  AN^%ACy 

and  AR^\AO, 

we  have,  by  subtraction, 

NR  =  f  OC. 

That  is,  AN^AR^%OG 

or  AR^iAN-^p). 

Thus  (ili\r  - 12^)'  :  AN^  ^AR^:  AN\ 

and  therefore  the  ratio  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid  to 
that  of  the  fluid  is,  by  the  enunciation,  not  less  than  the  ratio 

AB^ :  AN*. 

But,  by  Prop.  1,  the  former  ratio  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  the  immersed  portion  to  the  whole  solid,  i.e.  to  the  ratio 
PV* :  AN^  [On  Conoids  and  Spheroids,  Prop.  24]. 

Hence  PV  :  AN*  ^  AR* :  AN\ 

or  PV<i^  AR. 

It  follows  that 

PF(^iPV)^iAR 

^AO. 

If,  therefore,  OK  be  drawn  from  0  perpendicular  to  OA,  it  will 
meet  PF  between  P  and  F, 

Also,  if  CK  be  joined,  the  triangle  KCO  is  equal  and  similar 
to  the  triangle  formed  by  the  normal,  the  subnormal  and  the 
ordinate  at  P  (since  CO  —  ^p  or  the  subnormal,  and  KO  is 
equal  to  the  ordinate). 

Therefore  CK  is  parallel  to  the  normal  at  P,  and  therefore 
perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  P  and  to  the  surface  of  the 
fluid. 

Hence,  if  parallels  to  CK  be  drawn  through  F,  H,  they  will 
be  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  the  force 
acting  on  the  submerged  portion  of  the  solid  will  act  upwards 
along  the  former,  while  the  weight  of  the  other  portion  will 
act  downwards  along  the  latter. 
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Therefore  the  solid  will  not  remain  in  its  position  but  will 
turn  until  AN  assumes  a  vertical  position. 


[Using  the  same  notation  as  before  (note  following  Prop.  2), 
we  have 

a^  -  a?  =  cos  5  ll  (cot» «  +  2)  -g  (A  -  A;)[ , 

and  the  minimum  value  of  the  expression  within  the  bracket, 
for  different  values  of  0,  is 

|-|(A-&), 


TT 


corresponding  to  the  position  in  which  AM  is  vertical,  or  5  =  -^ . 

Therefore  there  will  be  stable  equilibrium  in  that  position  only, 
provided  that 

or,  if  8  be  the  ratio  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid  to  that  of 
the  fluid  (=  A;*/A*  in  this  case), 

Propofltlon  5. 

Given  a  right  segm^ent  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  such  that 
its  axis  AN  is  greater  than  |p  (where  p  is  the  paratneter),  and 
its  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of  a  fluid  hvi  in  a  ratio  to 
it  not  greater  than  the  ratio  {AN^  —  (JiV—  fp)'}  :  AN*,  if  the 
segment  be  placed  in  the  fluid  with  its  axis  inclined  at  any  angle 
to  the  vertical,  hut  so  that  its  base  is  completely  submerged,  it  will 
not  remain  in  that  position  but  will  return  to  the  position  in 
which  AN  is  vertical. 

Let  a  plane  be  drawn  through  AN,  as  placed,  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  fluid  and  cutting  the  segment  of  the 
paraboloid  in  the  parabola  BAB\  the  base  of  the  segment  in 
BB',  and  the  plane  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  chord 
QQ'  of  the  parabola. 

Draw  the  tangent  PT  parallel  to  QQ\  and  the  diameter 
PV,  bisecting  QQ\  will  accordingly  be  the  axis  of  the  portion 
of  the  paraboloid  above  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 
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Let  F  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  portion  above  the 
surface,  C  that  of  the  whole  solid,  and  produce  FC  to  J?,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  immersed  portion. 

As  in  the  last  proposition,  AC>^,  and  we  measure  GO  along 

CA  equal  to  ^ ,  and  OR  along  00  equal  to  \A0. 

Then  AN=^AC,  and  AR=^\AO\ 
and  we  derive,  as  before, 

AR^{AN-\p). 
Now,  by  hypothesis, 
(spec,  gravity  of  solid)  :  (spec,  gravity  of  fluid) 

>  {AN*  -  (AN  -  ip)*}  :  AN* 
:lt  (AN*  -  AR*) :  AN*. 


T  l» 


Therefore 
(portion  submerged)  :  (whole  solid) 

:^.  (AN*  -  AR*)  :  AN*, 

(whole  solid)  :  (portion  above  surface) 

:^.  AN* :  AR*. 
AN* :  PV*  >  AN* :  AR*, 
PV-^  AR, 
PF-^^AR 
iAO. 


and 

Thus 
whence 
and 
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Therefore,  if  a  perpendicular  to  AC  he  drawn  from  0,  it  will 
meet  PF  in  some  point  K  between  P  and  F. 

And,  since  CO  —  ip,  CK  will  be  perpendicalar  to  PT,  as  in 
the  last  proposition. 

Now  the  force  acting  on  the  submerged  portion  of  the  solid 
will  act  upwards  through  H,  and  the  weight  of  the  other 
portion  downwards  through  F,  in  directions  parallel  in  both 
cases  to  CK\  whence  the  proposition  follows. 

Propofltlon  6. 

If  a  right  segment  of  a  paraboloid  lighter  than  a  fluid  he 
such  that  its  axis  AM  is  greater  than  fjp,  hut  AM :  ^j9  <  15  :  4, 
and  if  the  segment  he  pla4>ed  in  the  fluid  with  its  axis  so  inclined 
to  the  vertical  that  its  hose  touches  the  fluid,  it  wiU  never  remain 
in  such  a  position  that  the  hase  touches  the  surface  in  one  point 
only. 

Suppose  the  segment  of  the  paraboloid  to  be  placed  in  the 
position  described,  and  let  the  plane  through  the  axis  AM 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid  intersect  the  segment 
of  the  paraboloid  in  the  parabolic  segment  BAB'  and  the  plane 
of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  BQ, 

Take  C  on  AM  such  that  AC=^iCM  (or  so  that  C  is  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  segment  of  the  paraboloid),  and  measure 
CK  along  CA  such  that 

AMiCK^lb:^, 


P   T 


Thus  AM :  CK  >  AM :  ^jp,  by  hypothesis;  therefore  CK  <  \p. 
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Measure  CO  along  CA  equal  to  \p.  Also  draw  KR  per- 
pendicular to  AG  meeting  the  parabola  in  R. 

Draw  the  tangent  PT  parallel  to  BQ,  and  through  P  draw 
the  diameter  PV  bisecting  BQ  in  V  and  meeting  KR  in  /. 

Then  PViPI  J^  KM :  AK, 

"for  this  is  proved"* 

And  CK=.^AM  =  iAO; 

whence  AK^AC^CK^  ^AC  =  ^AM. 

Thus  KM^UM. 

Therefore  KM^^AK. 

It  follows  that 

so  that  P^S^  2/F. 

or  ^ 

Let  F  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immersed  portion  of 
the  paraboloid,  so  that  PF^2FV.  Produce  FC  to  JT,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  portion  above  the  surface. 

Draw  OL  perpendicular  to  PF. 

*  We  have  no  hint  as  to  the  work  in  which  the  proof  of  this  proposition  was 
contained.  The  following  proof  is  shorter  than  Robertson's  (in  the  Appendix 
to  Torelli's  edition). 

Let  BQ  meet  AM  in  U^  and  let  PN  be  the  ordinate  from  P  io  AM. 

We  have  to  prove  that  PV.AKf^^  PI,KMy  or  in  other  words  that 

{PV  .AK-PI.  KM)  is  poiiHve  or  zero. 

Now  Pr.AK-'PI.KM=^AK.Pr-{AK-^AN){AM'AK) 

=:AK*-AK{AM+AN-Pr)+AM.AN 

=AK^-AK.UM+AM.AN, 
(since  AN=AT), 

Now  UM:BM:=NT:PN. 

Therefore  UM^  :p.AM^4AN*  ip.AN, 

whence  UM^=^^AM.AN, 

or  AM.AnJ^. 

Therefore  PV.AK-Pl.KM^AK^-AK.UM^-^^ 

and  accordingly  (PV.  AK  -  PI .  KM)  cannot  be  negative. 

H.  A.  18 
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Then,  since  CO  =  \py  CL  must  be  perpendicular  to  PT  and 
therefore  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  fluid. 

And  the  forces  acting  on  the  immersed  portion  of  the 
paraboloid  and  the  portion  above  the  surface  act  respectively 
upwards  and  downwards  along  lines  through  F  and  H  parallel 
to  CL. 

Hence  the  paraboloid  cannot  remain  in  the  position  in  which 
B  just  touches  the  surface,  but  must  turn  in  the  direction  of 
increasing  the  angle  PTM. 

The  proof  is  the  same  in  the  case  where  the  point  /  is  not 
on  VP  but  on  VP  produced,  as  in  the  second  figure* 


M. 


B 


f               v/     / 

tel 

'-- ^a/ 

-A*  tt                \ 

Pfd 

V                                     T 

[With  the  notation  used  on  p.  266,  if  the  base  BB*  touch 
the  sur&ce  of  the  fluid  at  B,  we  have 

jBif=JBFsin  5  +  Pi^, 
and,  by  the  property  of  the  parabola, 

BV^^{p^\AN)PV 
=|>A;(l  +  cot"^). 


Therefore 


VpA  =  VpA  +^  cot  0. 


To  obtain  the  result  of  the  proposition,  we  have  to  eliminate 
k  between  this  equation  and 


a?'  —  a?  =  cos  0  • 


|(cof^+2)-|(A-A:)l. 


*  It  is  curions  that  the  figures  given  hy  Torelli,  Nizze  and  Heiberg  are  all 
inoorrect,  as  they  all  make  the  point  which  I  have  caUed  I  lie  on  BQ  instead  of 
FP  prodnoed. 
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We  have,  £rom  the  first  equation, 

*  =  A- \(pAcot  ^  +  1  cot*  ^, 

or  A-A:  =  VpAcot^-^cot*ft 

Therefore 

a^-a?  =  (K)S^  ll  (cot*  ^+ 2) -|(ypAcot  ^-.|  cot*  5)1 

=  cos5  ||(f  cot*  5  +  2)  - 1  VpAcot  ^1 . 

If  then  the  solid  can  never  rest  in  the  position  described, 
but  must  turn  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  angle  PTM, 
the  expression  within  the  bracket  must  be  positive  whatever 
be  the  value  of  0. 

Therefore  HYphKip*, 

or  h<  ^p.] 


Proposition  7. 

Given  a  right  segment  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  lighter 
than  a  fluid  and  such  that  its  cms  AM  is  greater  than  |  p,  but 
AM  :^p<15  :  4i,  if  the  segment  be  placed  in  the  fluid  so  that 
its  base  is  entirely  s^ubmerged,  it  will  never  rest  in  such  a  position 
that  the  base  touches  the  surface  of  the  fluid  at  one  point  only. 

Suppose  the  solid  so  placed  that  one  point  of  the  base 
only  (B)  touches  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  Let  the  plane 
through  B  and  the  axis  AM  cut  the  solid  in  the  parabolic 
segment  BAB'  and  the  plane  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the 
chord  BQ  of  the  parabola. 

Let  C  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  segment,  so  that 
AC==2CMi  and  measure  CK  along  CA  such  that 

AM  :  CK  =15  :4f. 

It  follows  that  CK<\p. 

Measure  CO  along  CA  equal  to  i^p.  Draw  KR  perpen- 
dicular to  AM  meeting  the  parabola  in  i2. 

18—2 
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Let  PT,  touching  at  P,  be  the  tangent  to  the  parabola 
which  is  parallel  to  BQ,  and  PV  the  diameter  bisecting  BQ,  Le. 
the  axis  of  the  portion  of  the  paraboloid  above  the  sur&ce. 


Then,  BS  in  the  last  proposition,  we  prove  that 

and  PI  J^  2ir. 

Let  F  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  portion  of  the  solid 
above  the  surface ;  join  FO  and  produce  it  to  H,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  portion  submerged. 

Draw  OL.  perpendicular  to  PV;  and,  as  before,  since 
(70  =  ip,  CL  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  FT.  Aud  the 
lines  through  H,  F  parallel  to  CL  are  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  fluid;  thus  the  proposition  is  established  as 
before. 

The  proof  is  the  same  if  the  point  /  is  not  on  VP  but  on 
VP  produced. 

Proposition  8. 

Given  a  solid  in  the  form  of  a  right  segment  of  a  paraboloid 
of  revolution  whose  axis  AM  is  greater  than  |p,  hut  such  that 
AM :  ^^  <  15  :  4,  and  whose  specific  gravity  hears  to  that  of  a 
fluid  a  ratio  less  tham,  (AM—^pY  :  AM\  then,  if  the  solid  he 
placed  in  the  fluid  so  that  its  hase  does  not  touch  the  fluid  and 
its  a/jcis  is  inclined  at  a/n  angle  to  the  vertical,  the  solid  will  not 
return  to  the  position  in  which  its  aads  is  vertical  and  will  not 
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TefTMxin  in  any  position  except  that  in  which  its  aais  makes  with 
the  stirface  of  the  fluid  a  certain  angle  to  be  described. 

Let  am  be  taken  equal  to  the  axis  AM,  and  let  c  be  a  point 
on  am  such  that  ac  =  2cm.  Measure  co  along  ca  equal  to  ^p, 
and  or  along  oc  equal  to  ^a<>. 


a 

A 


-¥■4- 

r  c 


m 


P   T 


Let  X  +  F  be  a  straight  line  such  that 

(spec.  gr.  of  solid)  :  (spec.  gi-.  of  fluid)  =  (Z  +  F)* :  am^ (a), 

and  suppose  X  »  2  F. 

Now  ar  =  f  oo  =  f  (I  am  —  ^|>) 

=  am  —  \p 

Therefore,  by  hjrpothesis, 

(Z  +  F)* :  am^  <  ar* :  am\ 

whence  (X  +  F)  <  ar,  and  therefore  X<ao. 

Measure  ob  along  oa  equal  to  X,  and  draw  bd  perpendicular 
to  ab  and  of  such  length  that 

bd*  =  ^co.ab (fi). 

Join  ad. 

Now  let  the  solid  be  placed  in  the  fluid  with  its  axis  AM 
inclined  at  an  angle  to  the  vertical.  Thi'ough  AM  draw  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  let  this 
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plane  cut  the  paraboloid  in  the  parabola  BAB'  and  the  plane 
of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  chord  QQ'  of  the  parabola. 

Draw  the  tangent  PT  parallel  to  QQ\  touching  at  P,  and 
let  PF  be  the  diameter  bisecting  QQ'  in  F(or  the  axis  of  the 
immersed  portion  of  the  solid),  and  PJV  the  ordinate  from  P 

Measure  AO  along  AM  equal  to  ao,  and  OC  along  OM 
equal  to  oc,  and  draw  OL  perpendicular  to  PF. 

I.     Suppose  the  angle  OTP  greater  than  the  angle  dab. 
Thus  PN' :  Nr  >  db' :  ba\ 

But  PN*:Nr=p:4fAN 

=  CO  :  NT, 
and  db*  :ba*^^co  :  at,  by  (/8). 

Therefore  NT<  2ab, 

or  ANKah, 

whence  NO  >  bo    (since  ao^AO) 

>X. 
Now  (X+  F)* :  am*  =  (spec.  gr.  of  solid)  :  (spec.  gr.  of  fluid) 

=  (portion  immersed)  :  (rest  of  solid) 
=  PF»:^if, 
so  that  X-^Y^PV. 

But  PL(=NO)>X 

>J(Z+F),    since  Z  =  2F, 

or  PF<fPZ, 

and  therefore  PL  >  2Z  F. 

Take  a  point  F  on  PV  so  that  PP=  2PF,  i.e.  so  that  F  is 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immersed  portion  of  the  solid. 

Also  AC = ac  =  ^am  =  ^AM,  and  therefore  C  is  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  whole  solid. 

Join  FC  and  produce  it  to  H,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
portion  of  the  solid  above  the  surface. 
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Now,  since  CO  —  Jp,  CL  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
the  fluid ;  therefore  so  are  the  parallels  to  GL  through  F  and 
H.  But  the  force  on  the  immersed  portion  acts  upwards 
through  F  and  that  on  the  rest  of  the  solid  downwards 
through  H. 

Therefore  the  solid  will  not  rest  but  turn  in  the  direction  of 
diminishing  the  angle  MTP. 

n.    Suppose  the  angle  OTP  less  than  the  angle  dab.    In 

this  case,  we  shall  have,  inste€id   of  the  above  results,  the 

following, 

AN  >  ah, 

NO<X. 

Also  PV>%PL, 

and  therefore  PL  <  2LV. 


M> 


H 


y 

1 

1 

\ 

K 

V 

\ 
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Make  PF  equal  to  2FV,  so  that  F  is  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  immersed  portion. 

And,  proceeding  as  before,  we  prove  in  this  case  that  the 
solid  will  turn  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  angle  MTP. 

III.  When  the  angle  MTP  is  equal  to  the  angle  dah, 
equalities  replace  inequalities  in  the  results  obtained,  and  L  is 
itself  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immersed  portion.  Thus  all 
the  forces  act  in  one  straight  line,  the  perpendicular  CL; 
therefore  there  is  equilibrium,  and  the  solid  will  rest  in  the 
position  described. 
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[With  the  notation  before  used 


a?'  —  a?  =  cos  0 


|(cof^  +  2)-|(A-*)}, 


and  a  position  of  equilibrium  is  obtained  by  equating  to  zero  the 
expression  within  the  bracket.    We  have  then 

|cof^-|(A-&)-|. 

It  is  easy  to  verify  that  the  angle  0  satisfying  this  equation 
is  the  identical  angle  determined  by  Archimedes.  For,  in  the 
above  proposition, 

whence  a6  =  K^  —  ^  —  o^  =  k(^  —  ^)  —  o* 

Also  6<i*=!?.a6. 

It  follows  that 

cot»da6  =  a6V6d*  =  -j|(A-A:)-|l.] 


Proposition  0. 

Oivm  a  solid  in  the  form  of  a  right  segment  of  a  paraboloid 
of  revolution  whose  aods  AM  is  grea;ter  than  f  p,  but  such  that 
AM :  ^p<15  :  4,  and  whose  specific  gravity  bears  to  thai  of  a 
fluid  a  ratio  greater  than  {^lif"  — (-4ikf  —  f  p)*}  :  AM^^  then,  if 
the  solid  be  placed  in  the  fluid  with  its  axis  inclined  at  an  angle 
to  the  vertical  but  so  that  its  base  is  entirely  below  the  surface, 
the  solid  vnll  not  return  to  the  position  in  which  its  axis  is 
vertical  and  will  not  remain  in  any  position  except  that  in  which 
its  axis  makes  with  the  surface  of  the  fluid  an  angle  eqttal  to  that 
described  in  the  last  proposition. 

Take  am  equal  to  AM,  and  take  c  on  am  such  that  ac  =  2cm. 
Measure  co  along  ca  equal  to  jip,  and  ar  along  oo  such  that 
ar^s^ao. 


\ 
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Let  X+Yhe  such  a  line  that 
(spec.  gr.  of  solid)  :  (spea  gr.  of  fluid)  =  {am"  —  (Z  +  Y)*}  :  am*, 
and  suppose  X  =  2Y. 


A 


a  b 


■*-»- 


re 


'm 


T    P 


Y 
X 


Now  ar^^ao 

=  f  (fam-i|>) 

Therefore,  by  hjrpothesis, 

am*— (ir* :  am*<  {am*  —  (X+  Y)*]  :  am*, 

whence  X  -{-YKar, 

and  therefore  X  <a^. 

Make  ob  (measured  along  oa)  equal  to  X,  and  draw  bd 
perpendicular  to  ba  and  of  such  length  that 

bd*^^co .  ab. 
Join  ad. 

Now  suppose  the  solid  placed  as  in  the  figure  with  its  axis 
AM  inclined  to  the  vertical.  Let  the  plane  through  AM 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid  cut  the  solid  in  the 
parabola  BAB'  and  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  QQ'. 

Let  PT  be  the  tangent  parallel  to  QQ',  PV  the  diameter 
bisecting  QQ'  (or  the  axis  of  the  portion  of  the  paraboloid  above 
the  surface),  PN  the  ordinate  from  P. 
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I.  Suppose  the  angle  MTP  greater  than  the  angle  dab. 
Let  AM  be  cut  as  before  in  C  and  0  so  that  AC^2CM, 
0(7  =  ^p,  and  accordingly  AM,  am  are  equally  divided.  Draw 
OL  perpendicular  to  PF. 

Then,  we  have,  as  in  the  last  proposition, 

PN':Kr>db':ba\ 

whence  co  :  NT>^co  :  ah, 

and  therefore  AN<  ab. 

It  follows  that  NO  >  bo 

>X. 

Again,  since  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid  is  to  that  of 
the  fluid  as  the  immersed  portion  of  the  solid  to  the  whole, 

iUr- (Z  +  F)" :  AM^^AM^-PV^ :  AM*, 

or  (X  +  Yy  :  AM' ^PV  :  AM\ 

That  is,  X-\-Y^PV. 

And  PL  (or  NO)  >X 

so  that  PL>2LV. 

Take  i*  on  PF  so  that  PP=  2PF.  Then  F  is  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  portion  of  the  solid  above  the  surface. 

Also  C  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  solid.  Join  FC 
and  produce  it  to  H,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immersed 
portion. 

Then,  since  CO  =  ^p,  GL  is  perpendicular  to  PT  and  to  the 
surface  of  the  fluid;  and  the  force  acting  on  the  immersed 
portion  of  the  solid  acts  upwards  along  the  parallel  to  CL 
through  H,  while  the  weight  of  the  rest  of  the  solid  acts  down- 
wards along  the  parallel  to  CL  through  F. 

Hence  the  solid  will  not  rest  but  turn  in  the  direction  of 
diminishing  the  angle  MTP, 

II.  Exactly  as  in  the  last  proposition,  we  prove  that,  if  the 
angle  MTP  be  less  than  the  angle  dab,  the  solid  will  not  remain 
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in  its  position  but  will  turn  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the 
angle  MTP. 

T 9^ 


III.  If  the  angle  MTP  is  equal  to  the  angle  dab^  the  solid 
will  rest  in  that  position,  because  L  and  F  will  coincide,  and  all 
the  forces  will  act  along  the  one  line  CL. 

Proposition  lO. 

Qiven  a  solid  in  the  form  of  a  right  segment  of  a  paraboloid 
of  revoltition  in  which  the  aais  AM  is  of  a  length  such  that 
AM:^p>15:4s,  and  supposing  the  solid  placed  in  a  fluid 
of  greater  specific  gravity  so  that  its  base  is  entirely  above  the 
surface  of  the  fluid,  to  investigate  the  positions  of  rest, 

(Preliminary.) 

Suppose  the  segment  of  the  paraboloid  to  be  cut  by  a  plane 
through  its  axis  AM  in  the  parabolic  segment  BABi  of  which 
BBi  is  the  base. 

Divide  AM  at  (7  so  that  AC  =  2CM,  and  measure  CK  along 

CA  so  that 

AM:  CK-=  15  :  4 (a), 

whence,  by  the  hjrpothesis,  CK  >  ^p. 

Suppose  CO  measTired  along  CA  equal  to  ^p,  said  take  a 
point  R  on  AM  such  that  MR=^^CO. 

Thus  AR^AM'-MR 

^^(AC-CO) 

=  M0. 
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Join  BA,  draw  KA^  perpendicular  to  AM  meeting  BA  in  A2 
bisect  BA  in  -4,,  and  draw  AJif^,  A^M^  parallel  to  AM  meeting 
BM  in  JIfa,  M^  respectively. 


On  A^2>  A^M^  as  axes  describe  parabolic  segments  similar 
to  the  segment  BABi,  (It  follows,  by  similar  triangles,  that 
BM  will  be  the  base  of  the  segment  whose  axis  is  A^M^  and 
BB2  the  base  of  that  whose  axis  is  A^Mz,  where  BB2  =  2BM2.) 

The  parabola  BAJS^  will  then  pass  through  (7. 

[For  BM2 :  M^M  =  BM^ :  AJK 

^KMiAK 
=  CM+CK:AG^CK 
=  (J  +  ^)-4if:(f-^)^if 

=  0:6 (0) 

=  MA  :Aa 
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Thus  C  is  seen  to  be  on  the  parabola  BA^B^  by  the  converse 
of  Prop.  4  of  the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola^l 

Ako,  if  a  perpendicnlar  to  AM  be  drawn  from  0,  it  will 
meet  the  parabola  BAA  in  two  points,  as  Q^,  P^.  Let  QiQ^QJ) 
be  drawn  through  Qs  parallel  to  ^ilf  meeting  the  parabolas 
BABi,  BAJd  respectively  in  Qi,  Q,  and  BM  in  D;  and  let 
P^PJPz  be  the  corresponding  parallel  to  AM  through  P^  Let 
the  tangents  to  the  outer  parabola  at  Pi,  Qi  meet  MA  produced 
in  r„  U  respectively. 

Then,  since  the  three  parabolic  segments  are  similar  and 
similarly  situated,  with  their  bases  in  the  same  straight  line 
and  having  one  common  extremity,  and  since  QiQJQJ)  is  a 
diameter  common  to  all  three  segments,  it  follows  that 

QiO. :  0.e.  =  (5A  :  B,B) .  {BM  :  Jf£,)*. 
Now  BA  :  B^B  =  MM^ :  BM  (dividing  by  2) 

=  2:5,  by  means  of  (/9)  above. 

And  BM:MB^  =  BM:(2BM^^BM) 

=  5  :  (6  —  5),  by  means  of  08), 

=  5:1. 

*  This  reenlt  is  assamed  without  proof,  no  donbt  as  being  an  easy  deduction 
from  Prop.  5  of  the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola,  It  may  be  established 
as  foUows. 

First,  since  AA^^  is  a  straight  line,  and  AN=AT  with  the  ordinary 
notation  (where  PT  is  the  tangent  at  P  and  PN  the  ordinate),  it  follows,  by 
similar  triangles,  that  the  tangent  at  £  to  the  onter  parabola  is  a  tangent  to 
each  of  the  other  two  parabolas  at  the  same  point  B. 

Now,  by  the  proposition  quoted,  if  DQ^Q^Q^  produced  meet  the  tangent  BT 
inE, 

Eg,  :  QJ)=BD  :  DM, 

whence  EQ^  :  ED=BD  :  BM. 

Similarly  EQ^:ED=BD:  BB^, 

and  EQi  :  ED=BD  :  BB^. 

The  first  two  proportions  are  equivalent  to 

EQt :  ED^  BD . BB^  :  BM.  BB„ 
and  EQ^  :  ED=BD.BM :  BM.BB^. 

By  subtraction, 

CO,  :  ED^BD.MB^  :  BM.BB^. 

Similarly  Q^Q,  :ED=BD.  B^^ :  BB^ .  BB^ . 


It  follows  that 


QiQ» :  0t08= (^A  :  B,B) .  {BM :  JfBJ. 
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It  follows  that 

eiQ>:Q2Q.  =  2:l, 

or  QiQ,  =  2Q,Q,. 

Similarly  P,P^  =  2P.P3./ 

Also,  since  MR  =  f  (70  =  f  p, 

AE-=AM^MR 

(Enunciation.) 

If  the  segment  of  the  paraboloid  he  placed  in  the  fimd  with 
its  base  entirely  above  the  surface,  then 

(I.)  if 

(spec.  gr.  of  solid)  :  (spec.  gr.  of  fluid)  J(.  AB?  :  AM* 

[J(.  {AM  -  \pf  :  AM^, 

the  solid  will  rest  in  the  position  in  which  its  aais  AM  is  vertical; 

(11.)  if 

(spec,  gr,  of  solid) :  (spec,  gr*  of  fluid)  <A^  :  AM^ 

but  >  Q,Q,* :  AM\ 

the  solid  will  not  rest  with  its  base  toitching  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  in  one  point  only,  but  in  such  a  position  that  its  base  does 
not  touch  the  surface  at  any  point  and  its  axis  makes  with  the 
surface  an  angle  greater  than  U; 

(HI.  a)  if 

(spec,  gr,  of  solid)  :  (spec,  gr,  of  fluid)  =  QiQ,* :  AM^, 

the  solid  will  rest  and  remain  in  the  position  in  which  the  base 
touches  the  surface  of  the  fluid  at  one  point  only  and  the  aads 
makes  with  the  surface  an  angle  equal  to  U ; 

(HI.  b)  if 

(spec,  gr,  of  solid)  :  (spec,  gr,  of  fluid)  —  PiPs  :  AM*, 
the  solid  will  rest  with  its  base  touching  the  surface  of  the  fluid 
at  one  point  only  and  with  its  axis  inclined  to  the  surface  at  an 
angle  equal  to  T^ ; 

(IV.)  if 
(spec.  gr.  of  solid)  :  (spec.  gr.  of  fluid)  >  PjPj* :  AM* 

but  <  Q,Q,'  :  AM*, 
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the  solid  wUl  rest  and  remain  in  a  position  urith  its  bcLse  more 
submerged ; 

(V.)  if 
(spec  gr.  of  solid)  :  {spec  gr.  of  fluid)  <  PiP,' :  AM\ 

the  solid  mil  rest  in  a  position  in  which  its  axis  is  inclined  to  ike 
surface  of  the  fluid  at  an  angle  less  than  Ti,  but  so  tha/t  the  base 
does  not  even  touch  the  surface  at  one  point, 

(Proof.) 

(I.)    Since  AM  >  }p,  and 

(spec.  gr.  of  solid)  :  (spec.  gr.  of  fluid) -^:  {AM—  %pf  :  AM^, 

it  follows,  by  Prop.  4,  that  the  solid  will  be  in  stable  equilibrium 
with  its  axis  vertical. 

(n.)    In  this  case 

(spec.  gr.  of  solid)  :  (spec.  gr.  of  fluid)  <  AR^ :  AM^ 

but  >  QiQ,» :  AM^. 


Suppose  the  ratio  of  the  specific  gravities  to  be  equal  to 

Z» :  AM^, 
so  that  I  <  AR  but  >  Q^Q^ 

Place  P'V  between  the  two  parabolas  BAB^,  BP^QJif  equal 
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to  I  and  parallel  to  AM*;  and  let  P'V  meet  the  intennediate 
parabola  in  F\ 

Then,  by  the  same  proof  as  before,  we  obtain 

PT'^2F'V\ 

Let  P'T\  the  tangent  at  P'  to  the  outer  parabola,  meet 
MA  in  r,  and  let  P'N'  be  the  ordinate  at  P\ 

Join  BV  and  produce  it  to  meet  the  outer  parabola  in  Q'. 
Let  OQJ",  meet  P'F'  in  /. 

Now,  since,  in  two  similar  and  similarly  situated  parabolic 

*  Arohimedes  does  not  give  the  solation  of  this  problem,  but  it  can  be 
supplied  as  follows. 

Let  BRiQi,  BRQ^  be  two  similar  and  similarly  situated  parabolic  segments 
with  their  bases  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  let  BE  be  the  oommon  tangent 
atB. 


Suppose  the  problem  solved,  and  let  ERRiO,  parallel^to  the  axes,  meet  the 
parabolas  in  R,  B^  and  JBQ,  in  0,  making  the  intercept  RRi  equal  to  L 

Then,  we  have,  as  usual, 

ERi :  EO=BO  :  BQ^ 

=BO.BQ^:BQ^.BQ^, 

and  ER  :  EO=:BO  :  BQ^ 

=BO.BQ^iBQ^.BQ^. 
By  subtraotion, 

or  BO,OE=l. '??^--:??»,  which  is  known. 

And  the  ratio  BO  :  OE  is  known.    Therefore  BO^,  or  OE^,  can  be  found,  and 
therefore  0. 
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segments  with  bases  BM^  BBi  in  the  same  straight  line,  BV,  BQ' 
are  drawn  making  the  same  angle  with  the  bases, 

Br  :  BQ' ^  BM :  BB,* 

=  1:2, 

so  that  5F=FV. 

Suppose  the  segment  of  the  paraboloid  placed  in  the  fluid, 
as  described,  with  its  axis  inclined  at  an  angle  to  the  vertical, 
and  with  its  base  touching  the  sur£skce  at  one  point  B  only. 
Let  the  solid  be  cut  by  a  plane  through  the  axis  and  per- 


pendicular to  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  let  the  plane  intersect 
the  solid  in  the  parabolic  segment  BAB'  and  the  plane  of  the 
surface  of  the  fluid  in  BQ, 

Take  the  points  C,  0  on  ilJf  as  before  described.     Draw 

*  To  proTe  this,  snppoBe  that,  in  the  figure  on  the  opposite  page,  BR^  is 
prodaced  to  meet  the  oater  parabola  in  R^. 

We  haye,  as  before, 

ERi :  EO=BO  :  BQ^, 

EB:EO=BO:BQ^, 

whence  ERi  :ER=BQ^:  BQ^ . 

And,  sinoe  ii^  is  a  point  within  the  outer  parabola, 

ER  :  ERi=BRi :  BR^,  in  like  manner. 

Hence  BQ^ :  BQ^=BRi :  BR^. 

H.  A.  19 
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the  tangent  parallel  to  BQ  touching  the  parabola  in  P  and 
meeting  il  Jf  in  7;  and  let  PFbe  the  diameter  bisecting  BQ 
(i.e.  the  axis  of  the  immersed  portion  of  the  solid). 

Then 

P* :  AM^  =  (spec,  gr,  of  solid)  :  (spec.  gr.  of  fluid) 

=  (portion  immersed) :  (whole  solid) 

whence  PT^l-^PV. 

Thus  the  segments  in  the  two  figures,  namely  BP'Q\ 
BPQ,  are  equal  and  similar. 

Therefore  ^  PTN  =  /:  P'TN'. 

Also         AT^AT\  AN^AN\  PN^P'N\ 

Now,  in  the  first  figure,  P'/<  2IV\ 

Therefore,  if  OL  be  perpendicular  to  PF  in  the  second 
figure, 

PL<2LV. 

Take  ^  on  IF  so  that  P^=  2PF,  i.e.  so  that  F  is  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  immersed  portion  of  the  solid.  And  C  is  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  solid.  Join  FC  and  produce  it  to 
H,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  portion  above  the  surface. 

Now,  since  CO  =  ^p,  GL  is  perpendiculai*  to  the  tangent  at 
P  and  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  Thus,  as  before,  we  prove 
that  the  solid  will  not  rest  with  B  touching  the  surface,  but  will 
turn  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  angle  PTN. 

Hence,  in  the  position  of  rest,  the  axis  AM  must  make  with 
the  surface  of  the  fluid  an  angle  greater  than  the  angle  U  which 
the  tangent  at  Qi  makes  with  AM, 

(III.  a)    In  this  case 
(spec.  gr.  of  solid) :  (spec.  gr.  of  fluid)  =  QiQs*  •*  AM\ 

Let  the  segment  of  the  paraboloid  be  placed  in  the  fluid  so 
that  its  base  nowhere  touches  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  its 
axis  is  inclined  at  an  angle  to  the  vertical. 
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Let  the  plane  through  AM  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  cut  the  paraboloid  in  the  parabola  BAB^  and  the 


plane  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  QQ\  Let  PT  be  the  tangent 
parallel  to  QQ\  PV  the  diameter  bisecting  QQ\  PN  the  ordinate 
at  P. 


Divide  AM  ss  before  at  (7,  0. 


19—2 
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In  the  other  figure  let  QiN'  be  the  ordinate  at  Qi.  Join 
BQi  and  produce  it  to  meet  the  outer  parabola  in  q.  Then 
BQi  =  Q^,  and  the  tangent  Qi  J7  is  parallel  to  Bq,    Now 

QiQa*  -  ^^*  =  (spec.  gr.  of  solid)  :  (spec.  gr.  of  fluid) 
=  (portion  immersed)  :  (whole  solid) 

Therefore  QiQ,  ==PV;  and  the  segments  QPQ',  BQ^q  of  the 
paraboloid  are  equal  in  volume.  And  the  base  of  one  passes 
through  B,  while  the  base  of  the  other  passes  through  Q,  a  point 
nearer  to  A  than  B  is. 

It  follows  that  the  angle  between  QQ'  and  BB'  is  less  than 
the  angle  BiBq, 

Therefore  ^U</:  PTN, 

whence  AN'  >  AN, 

and  therefore  NV  (or  QxQt)  <  PL> 

where  OL  is  perpendicular  to  PV. 

It  follows,  since  QiQ,  =  2Q,Q„  that 

PZ>2ZF. 

Therefore  F,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immersed  portion 
of  the  solid,  is  between  P  and  Z,  while,  as  before,  CL  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

Producing  FC  to  H,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  portion  of 
the  solid  above  the  surface,  we  see  that  the  solid  must  turn  in 
the  direction  of  diminishing  the  angle  PTN  until  one  point  B 
of  the  base  just  touches  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

When  this  is  the  case,  we  shall  have  a  segment  BPQ  equal 
and  similfw  to  the  segment  BQiq,  the  angle  PTN  will  be  equal 
to  the  angle  U,  and  AN  will  be  equal  to  AN\ 

Hence  in  this  case  PL  =  2ZF,  and  F,  L  coincide,  so  that  F, 
(7,  H  are  all  in  one  vertical  straight  line. 

Thus  the  paraboloid  will  remain  in  the  position  in  which 
one  point  B  of  the  base  touches  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  the 
axis  makes  with  the  surface  an  angle  equal  to  U. 


\i 
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(III.  6)    Id  the  case  where 

(spec.  gr.  of  solid)  :  (spec,  gr.  of  fluid)  =  PjP,* :  AiP, 

we  can  prove  in  the  some  way  that,  if  the  solid  be  placed  in  the 
fluid  80  that  its  axis  is  inclined  to  the  vertical  and  its  base  does 
not  anywhere  touch  the  sur&ce  of  the  fluid,  the  solid  will  take 
up  and  rest  in  the  position  in  which  one  point  only  of  the  base 
touches  the  sur&ce,  and  the  axis  is  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle 
equal  to  Tj  (in  the  figure  on  p.  284). 

(IV.)    In  this  case 
(spec.  gr.  of  solid)  :  (spec.  gr.  of  fluid)  >  PiP'  :  AJiP 
but  <  Q,0,'  :  ASP. 
Suppose  the  ratio  to  be  equal  to  I* :  AJiP,  so  that  I  is  greater 
than  P,Pt  but  less  than  Q,Q,. 

Place  P'V  between  the  parabolas  BP,Q,.  BP,Q,  so  that 
P'V  is  equal  to  I  and  parallel  to  AM,  and  let  P'V  meet  the 
intermediate  parabola  in  F'  and  OQJ^t  in  /. 


^' 


Join  BV  and  produce  it  to  meet  the  outer  parabola  in  q. 

Then,  as  before,  BV  =  Vq,  and  accordingly  the  tangent 
P'T'  at  P'  is  parallel  to  Bq.    Let  P'N'  he  the  ordinate  of  P'. 
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1.  Now  let  the  segment  be  placed  in  the  fluid,  firt^y  with 
its  axis  so  inclined  to  the  vertical  that  its  base  does  not 
anjrwhere  touch  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 


Let  the  plane  through  AM  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  cut  the  paraboloid  in  the  parabola  BAB'  and  the 
plane  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  QQ'.  Let  PT  be  the 
tangent  parallel  to  QQ',  FY  the  diameter  bisecting  QQ'. 
Divide  AM  at  C,  0  as  before,  and  draw  OL  perpendicular  to  PFl 

Then,  as  before,  we  have  FV^l^F'T. 

Thus  the  segments  BF'q^  QPQ'  of  the  paraboloid  are  equal 
in  volume ;  and  it  follows  that  the  angle  between  QQ'  and  BB' 
is  less  than  the  angle  BiBq. 


Therefore 
and  hence 
so  that 


Z  P'T'N'  <  Z  PTN, 

AN'  >  AN, 
NO  >  N'O, 
i.e.  PL  >  P'l 

>P'F\afortio7H. 

Thus  FL>2LVy  so  that  F,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
immersed  portion  of  the  solid,  is  between  L  and  P,  while  CL 
is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 
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If  then  we  produce  FG  to  JET,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
portion  of  the  solid  above  the  surface,  we  prove  that  the  solid 
will  not  rest  but  turn  in  the  direction  of  diminishing  the 
angle  PTN. 

2,  Next  let  the  paraboloid  be  so  placed  in  the  fluid  that 
its  base  touches  the  surface  of  the  fluid  at  one  point  B  only, 
and  let  the  construction  proceed  as  before. 

Then  PV^P'V\  and  the  segments  BPQ,  BP'q  are  equal 
and  similar,  so  that 

/iPTN^/.P'TN\ 

It  follows  that  AN^  AN\  NO  =  N'  0, 

and  therefore  P'l  =  PL, 

whence  PL>2LV. 


Thus  F  again  lies  between  P  and  L,  and,  as  before,  the 
paraboloid  will  turn  in  the  direction  of  diminishing  the  angle 
PTN,  i.e.  so  that  the  base  will  be  more  submerged. 

(V.)    In  this  case 

(spec.  gr.  of  solid) :  (spec.  gr.  of  fluid)  <  PiP^  :  AJiP. 

If  then  the  ratio  is  equal  to  I' :  AiP,  I  <  P^P^,     Place  PT' 
between  the  parabolas  BP^Qx  and  5P,Q,  equal  in  length  to  I 
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and  parallel  to  AM.    Let  P'V  meet  the  intenuediate  parabola 
in  r  and  OP^  in  /. 

Join  BV  and  produce  it  to  meet  the  outer  parabola  in  q. 
Then,  as  before,  £F'=  F'y,  and  the  tangent  PT'  is  parallel 
to  Bq. 

B  M         Bt  B. 


1.     Let  the  paraboloid  be  so  placed  in  the  fluid  that  its 
base  touches  the  surface  at  one  point  only. 


B 
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Let  the  plane  through  AM  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  the  fluid  cut  the  paraboloid  in  the  parabolic  section  BAB' 
and  the  plane  of  the  surfiskce  of  the  fluid  in  BQ, 

Making  the  usual  construction,  we  find 

and  the  segments  BPQ,  BP^q  are  equal  and  similar. 

Therefore  Z  PTN  =  Z  P'TN\ 

and  AN  =  AN\  NV  =  NO. 

Therefore  PL  =  P  Y, 

whence  it  follows  that    PL  <  2LV. 

Thus  F,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immersed  portion  of  the 
solid,  lies  between  L  and  F,  while  CL  is  perpendicular  to  the 
sur&ce  of  the  fluid. 

Producing  FC  to  H^  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  portion 
above  the  surface,  we  prove,  as  usual,  that  there  will  not  be 
rest,  but  the  solid  will  turn  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the 
angle  PTN^  so  that  the  base  will  not  €uiywhere  touch  the 
surface. 

2.  The  solid  will  however  rest  in  a  position  where  its  axis 
makes  with  the  surface  of  the  fluid  an  angle  less  than  7\. 


B 
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For  let  it  be  placed  so  that  the  angle  PTN  is  not  less 
than  Tj. 

Then,  with  the  same  construction  as  before,  PV—l^P'V\ 
And,  since  zT^/lT^, 

and  therefore  NO  ^  NiO,  where  PiNi  is  the  ordinate  of  Pj. 

Hence  PL^P^P^. 

But  P,P^  >  P'F\ 

Therefore  PL  >  ^PV, 

so  that  F,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immersed  portion  of 
the  solid,  lies  between  P  and  L. 

Thus  the  solid  will  turn  in  the  direction  of  diminishing 
the  angle  PTN  until  that  angle  becomes  less  than  jTi. 


[As  before,  if  x,  x'  be  the  distances  from  T  of  the  orthogonal 
projections  of  (7,  F  respectively  on  TP,  we  have 

a?'-a?  =  cos^||(coftf  +  2)-|(A-ifc)l (1), 

where  A  =  ilJlf,  A;  =  PF. 

Also,  if  the  base  BB*  touch  the  surface  of  the  fluid  at  one 
point  5,  we  have  further,  as  in  the  note  following  Prop.  6, 

ypA  =  v5;ik  +  |cot^ (2), 

and  A-ifc  =  V^"cottf-|cot*tf  (3). 

Therefore,  to  find  the  relation  between  h  and  the  angle  6  at 
which  the  axis  of  the  paraboloid  is  inclined  to  the  sur&ce  of  the 
fluid  in  a  position  of  equilibrium  with  B  just  touching  the 
surface,  we  eliminate  h  and  equate  the  expression  in  (1)  to 
zero;  thus 

I  (cot« ^  +  2)  - 1  (V^cot  ^  -|  cot* 6\  =  0, 
or  5pcot»tf-8\/pAcotfi  +  6|>  =  0 (4). 
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The  two  values  of  0  are  given  by  the  equations 

5 Vp  cot  d  =  4VA  ±  Vl6A  -  SOp (5). 

The  lower  sign  corresponds  to  the  angle  U,  and  the  upper 
sign  to  the  angle  Ti,  in  the  proposition  of  Archimedes,  as  can 
be  verified  thus. 

In  the  first  figure  of  Archimedes  (p.  284  above)  we  have 

AK  =  §/», 

_  Sp  i^h     p\ 

~  y  VIS  ~  2  J  • 

If  P^P^Pt  meet  BM  in  D',  it  follows  that 

^^,1  =  M,D  ±  M,M, 


V    5  U5     2/*10^^' 


*°^  MD' 


=  MM,  T  M^D 


-l^^Mt-i)- 


Now,  from  the  property  of  the  parabola, 

cot  U^  2  MD/p, 
cot  ^1  =  2  if Z)'/p, 


or  5  Vp  cot  |y  I  =  4  VA  +  Vl6A  -  SOp, 

which  agrees  with  the  result  (5)  above. 

To  find  the  correspoDding  ratio  of  the  specific  gravities,  or 
l^/h*,  we  have  to  use  equations  (2)  and  (5)  and  to  express  k  in 
temis  of  h  and  p. 
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Equation  (2)  gives,  on  the  substitution  in  it  of  the  value  of 
cot  0  contained  in  (5), 

VA  ==  VS -  3^(4^^  ±  V^16A-30i>) 
=  |VAT^Vl6A-30p, 
whence  we  obtain,  by  squaring, 

*-i*A-ApTA^A(16A-30;)) (6). 

The  lower  sign  corresponds  to  the  angle  U  and  the  upper  to 
the  angle  T^,  and,  in  order  to  verify  the  results  of  Archimedes, 
we  have  simply  to  show  that  the  two  values  of  k  are  equal  to 
QiQs,  PiPz  respectively. 

Now  it  is  easily  seen  that 

P^P,  =  A/2  -  MD'^/p  +  2M,D'yp. 

Therefore,  using  the  values  of  MB,  MD\  M^D,  M^D'  above 
found,  we  have 

Q1O3)      A     3/4A_£\     7A     6    /3A/4A_£\ 

=  i*A-AP±A^A(16A-30p), 
which  are  the  values  of  k  given  in  (6)  above.] 
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Proposition   1 . 

If  two  cirdea  tov^h  at  A,  and  i/BD,  EF  he  parallel  diameters 
in  them,  ADF  is  a  straight  line, 

[The  proof  in  the  text  only  applies  to  the  particular  case 
where  the  diameters  are  perpendicular  to  the  radius  to  the 
point  of  contact,  but  it  is  easily  adapted  to  the  more  general 
case  by  one  small  change  only.] 

Let  0,  C  be  the  centres  of  the  circles,  and  let  OC  be  joined 
€uid  produced  to  A.  Draw  DH  parallel  to  ^10  meeting  OF 
inS. 


Then,  since  OH 

and  OF 

we  have,  by  subtraction, 

HF 

Therefore  Z.HDF 


CD^GA, 
OA, 

CO  =  DH, 
^HFD. 
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Thus  both  the  triangles  GAD,  HDF  are  isosceles,  and  the 
third  angles  ACDy  DHF  in  each  are  equal.  Therefore  the 
equal  angles  in  each  are  equal  to  one  another,  and 

^ADC^/lDFH, 

Add  to  each  the  angle  CDF,  and  it  follows  that 

/,  ADG  -^  /lCDF  ^  /iCDF  -^  ^DFH 

=  (two  right  angles). 

Hence  ADF  is  a  straight  line. 

The  same  proof  applies  if  the  circles  touch  externally*. 

PropoBltion  3. 

Let  AB  he  the  diameter  of  a  semicircle,  and  let  the  tangents 
to  it  at  B  and  at  any  other  point  D  onit  Tneet  in  T.  If  now  BE 
be  drawn  perpendictdar  to  AB,  and  if  AT,  DE  meet  in  F, 

DF  =  FE. 

Produce  AD  to  meet  BT  produced  in  H.  Then  the  angle 
ADB  in  the  semicircle  is  right;  therefore  the  angle  BDH  is 
also  right.     And  TB,  TD  are  equal. 


Therefore   T  is  the  centre  of  the  semicircle  on  BU  as 
diameter,  which  passes  through  D. 

Hence  HT^TB. 

And,  since  DE,  HB  are  parallel,  it  follows  that  DF^FE, 

*  Pappus  asenmes  the  result  of  this  proposition  in  connexion  with  the 
dppri\os  (p.  214,  ed.  Hultsoh),  and  he  proves  it  for  the  case  where  the  circles 
touch  externally  (p.  840). 
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Proposition  3. 

Let  P  be  any  poiiU  on  a  segment  of  a  circle  whose  base  is 

AB,  and  let  PN  be  perpendicular  to  AB.    Take  B  on  AB  so 

that  AN  =  ND.    If  now  PQ  be  an  arc  equal  to  the  arc  PA,  and 

BQ  be  joined, 

BQ,  BD  shall  be  equal*. 


Join  PA,  PQ.  PD,  DQ. 

*  The  segment  in  the  figure  of  the  ms.  appears  to  have  been  a  semicircle, 
though  the  proposition  is  equally  true  of  any  segment.  But  the  case  where  the 
segment  is  a  semidrole  brings  the  proposition  into  dose  connexion  with  a 
proposition  in  Ptolemy's  /uydXii  c^irra^it,  I.  9  (p.  81,  ed.  Halma ;  of.  the  repro- 
daotion  in  Cantor's  Oe$ch.  d,  Mathemaiik,  I.  (1894),  p.  889).  Ptolemy's  object  is 
to  connect  by  an  equation  the  lengths  of  the  chord  of  an  arc  and  the  chord  of  half 
the  arc.  Sabstantially  his  procedure  is  as  follows.  Suppose  AP,  PQ  to  be 
equal  arcs,  AB  the  diameter  through  A ;  and  let  AP,  PQ,  AQ,  PB,  QB  be  joined. 
Measure  BD  along  BA  equal  to  BQ,  The  perpendicular  PN  is  now  drawn,  and 
it  is  proved  that  PA  =PD,  and  AN=  ND. 

Then        AN=^i{BA - JBD)=4  {BA  - 5Q)=4  (BA  - 's/BA^ -AQ^* 

And,  by  similar  triangles,        AN :  AP=AP  :  AB. 

Theiefore  AP*=AB>AN 

=:i{AB-  sIaB*  ^Q*) .  AB, 

This  gives  AP  in  terms  of  iiQ  and  the  known  diameter  AB,  If  we  divide  by 
AB'^  throughout,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  proposition  gives  a  geometrical 
proof  of  the  formula 

sin'  -  =  i  (1  -  cos  a). 

The  case  where  the  segment  is  a  semicircle  recalls  also  the  method  used  by 
Archimedes  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  Prop.  8  of  the  Meaturenunt 
of  a  circle.    It  is  there  proved  that,  in  the  figure  above, 

AB^BQiAQzzBPiPA, 

or,  if  we  divide  the  first  two  terms  of  the  proposition  by  AB, 

(1  +  cos  a)/8in  a = cot  r . 
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Then,  since  the  arcs  PA,  PQ  are  equal, 

But,  since  AN^^  ND,  and  the  angles  at  N  are  right, 

PA  =  PD. 
Therefore  PQ  =  PD, 

and  Z  PQD  =  Z  Pi)Q. 

Now,  since  A,  P,  Q,  B  are  concyclic, 

Z  P^i)  +  Z  PQ5  =  (two  right  angles), 
whence  Z  PDA  +  Z  PQ5  =  (two  right  angles) 

=  Z  PjDil  +  Z  Pi)5. 
Therefore  Z  PQB  =  Z  PDB ; 

and,  since  the  parts,  the  angles  PQD,  PDQ,  are  equal, 

ZBQD^ZBDQ, 
and  5Q  =  BD. 


Proposition  4. 

If  AB  be  the  diameter  of  a  semicircle  and  N  any  point  on  AB, 
and  if  semicircles  be  described  within  the  first  semicircle  and 
having  AN,  BN  a^  diameters  respectively,  the  figure  included 
between  the  circumiferences  of  the  three  semicircles  is  ''what 
Archimedes  called  an  dpfirfXa^**' ;  and  its  area  is  equal  to  the 
circle  on  PN  as  dia/met&r,  where  PN  is  perpendictdar  to  AB 
and  meets  the  original  semicircle  in  P. 

For  AB'  =  AN'  +  NB*  +  2AN .  NB 

^AN'-\'NB'  +  2PN'. 

But  circles  (or  semicircles)  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of 
their  radii  (or  diameters). 

*  ipprikof  is  literally  *  a  shoemaker's  knife.'    Cf.  note  attached  to  the  remarks 
on  the  Liher  A$8umptorum  in  the  Introduction,  Chapter  IL 
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Hence 

(semicircle  on  45)  =  (sum  of  semicircles  on  ANy  NB) 

+  2  (semicircle  on  PN). 


That  is,  the  circle  on  PN  as  diameter  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  semicircle  on  AB  and  the  sum  of  the 
semicircles  on  AN^  NB,  i.e.  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  dpfi7j\o(i. 


PropoiiUon  5. 

Let  AB  be  the  diameter  of  a  semicircle,  C  any  point  on  AB, 
and  CD  perpendicular  to  it,  and  let  semicircles  be  described 
within  the  first  semicircle  and  having  AC,  CB  as  diameters. 
Then,  if  two  circles  be  drawn  touching  CD  on  different  sides 
and  ea^h  touching  two  of  the  semicircles,  the  circles  so  drawn 
will  be  equal. 

Let  one  of  the  circles  touch  CD  at  E^  the  semicircle  on  AB 
in  F,  and  the  semicircle  on  AC  m  6. 

Draw  the  diameter  EH  of  the  circle,  which  will  accordingly 
be  perpendicular  to  CD  and  therefore  parallel  to  AB. 

Join  FH,  HA,  and  FE,  EB,  Then,  by  Prop.  1,  FHA,  FEB 
are  both  straight  lines,  since  EH,  AB  are  parallel. 

For  the  same  reason  AOE,  CGH  are  straight  lines. 

Let  AF  produced  meet  CD  in  D,  and  let  AE  produced 
meet  the  outer  semicircle  in  /.    Join  BI,  ID. 

H.  A.  20 
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Then,  since  the  angles  AFB,  ACD  are  right,  the  straight 
lines  AD,  AB  are  such  that  the  perpendiculars  on  each  from  the 
extremity  of  the  other  meet  in  the  poiut  E.  Therefore,  by  the 
properties  of  triangles,  AE  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining 
5  to  i). 


But  AE  is  perpendicular  to  BI. 

Therefore  BID  is  a  straight  line. 

Now,  since  the  angles  at  (?,  /  are  right,  CH  is  parallel 
to  BD. 

Therefore  ABiBC^AD:  DH 

=  AG:HE, 
so  that  AC  .CB-^AB  .  HE. 

In  like  manner,  if  (2  is  the  diameter  of  the  other  circle,  we  can 
prove  that  AC  .CB^AB.d. 

Therefore  d  =  HE,  aud  the  circles  are  equal*. 

*  The  property  upon  which  this  result  depends,  viz.  that 

AB:  BC=AC:HE, 

appears  as  an  intermediate  step  in  a  proposition  of  Pappos  (p.  280,  ed.  Holtsch) 
which  proves  that,  in  the  figure  above, 

AB:BC=CE^:HE^. 

The  truth  of  the  latter  proposition  is  easily  seen.    For,  since  the  angle  CEH 
is  a  right  angle,  and  EO  is  perpendicular  to  CH, 

CE^:EH^=CO:  GH 
^AC  :  HE, 
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[As  pointed  out  by  an  Arabian  Scholiast  Alkauhi,  this 
proposition  may  be  stated  more  generally.  If,  instead  of  one 
point  C  on  AB,  we  have  two  points  C,  D,  and  semicircles  be 
described  on  AC,  BD  as  diameters,  and  if,  instead  of  the 
perpendicular  to  AB  through  (7,  we  take  the  radical  axis  of  the 
two  semicircles,  then  the  circles  described  on  different  sides  of 
the  radical  axis  and  each  touching  it  as  well  as  two  of  the 
semicircles  are  equal.  The  proof  is  similar  and  presents  no 
difficulty.] 

PropoiiUon  O. 

Let  AB,  the  diameter  of  a  semicircle,  be  divided  at  G  so  that 
AC=^CB  [or  in  any  ratio].  Describe  semicircles  within  the 
first  semicircle  and  on  AC,  CB  as  diameters,  a/nd  suppose  a 
circle  dravm  toitching  all  three  semicircles.  If  OH  be  the 
diameter  of  this  circle,  to  find  the  relation  between  OH  and  AB. 

Let  OH  be  that  diameter  of  the  circle  which  is  parallel  to 
AB,  and  let  the  circle  touch  the  semicircles  on  AB,  AC,  CB 
in  D,  E,  F  respectively. 

Join  AO,  OD  and  BH,  HD.  Then,  by  Prop.  \,AOD,  BHD 
are  straight  lines. 


For  a  like  reason  A  EH,  BFO  are  straight  lines,  as  also 
are  CEO,  CFH. 

Let  AD  meet  the  semicircle  on  ilC  in  /,  and  let  BD  meet 
the  semicircle  on  CB  in  JBT.    Join  CI,  CK  meeting  AE,  BF 

20—2 
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respectively  in  X,  M,  and  let  OL,  HM  produced  meet  AB  in 
N^  P  respectively. 

Now,  in  the  triangle  AOG,  the  perpendiculars  from  ^,  C  on 
the  opposite  sides  meet  in  X.  Therefore,  by  the  properties  of 
triangles,  OLNis  perpendicular  to  AG. 

Similarly  HMP  is  perpendicular  to  CB. 

Again,  since  the  angles  at  /,  K^  D  are  right,  CK  is  parallel 
to  AD,  and  CI  to  BD. 

Therefore  AC:CB^AL:LH 

=  AN:NP, 

and  BGiCA^BMiMO 

^BPiPN. 

Hence  ANiNP^NPiPB, 

or  AN,  NP,  PB  are  in  continued  proportion*. 

Now,  in  the  case  where  ^(7  « |  CB, 

whence     BP  :  PN :  NA  :  AB:=  it :  6  :  9  :  19. 

Therefore  GH^NP^^  AB. 

And  similarly  OH  can  be  found  when  AG  :  GB  is  equal  to 
any  other  given  ratiof  . 

*  This  same  property  appears  inoidentally  in  Pappos  (p.  226)  as  an  inter- 
mediate step  in  the  proof  of  the  "  andent  proposition  "  alladed  to  below, 
t  In  general,  if  AC  :  (7B=X  :  1,  we  have 

BPiPNiNA:  AB=zl :  X  :  X*  :  (1  +  X+X*), 

and  GH :  ilB=X  :  (1  +  X+X«). 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  the  enunciation  of  the  **  ancient  proposition  " 
stated  by  Pappus  (p.  208)  and  proved  by  him  after  several  auxiliary  lemmas. 
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Propoiition  7. 

If  circles  be  circuTMcribed  about  and  inscribed  in  a  square, 
(he  circumscribed  circle  is  double  of  the  inscribed  circle. 

For  the  ratio  of  the  circumscribed  to  the  inscribed  circle  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  square  on  the  diagonal  to  the  square  itself, 
i.e.  to  the  ratio  2  :  1. 

Propoiition  8. 

If  AB  be  any  chord  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is  0,  and  if  AB 
be  prodvced  to  C  so  that  BC  is  equal  to  (he  radium;  if  further  CO 
meet  the  circle  in  D  and  be  produced  to  meet  the  circle  a  second 
time  in  E,  the  arc  AE  wUl  be  equal  to  three  times  the  arc  BD, 


Draw  the  chord  EF  parallel  to  AB,  and  join  OB,  OF. 

Let  an  AppiKot  be  foimed  by  three  nemioircIeB  on  AB,  AC,  CBwa  diametera,  and 
let  a  series  of  oiroles  be  described,  the  first  of  whieh  toaohes  all  three  semiciroles, 
while  the  seoond  tonohes  the  first  and  two  of  the  semieirdes  forming  one  end 
of  the  iippiKm,  the  third  toaches  the  seoond  and  the  same  two  semioiroles,  and 
BO  on«  Let  the  diameters  of  the  snceeesiye  droles  be  d^,  d^,  d,,...  their  centres 
^it  Os,  Oy,...  and  OyN-^,  0^^,  O^N^,..,  the  perpendiculars  from  the  centres  on 
AB.    Then  it  is  to  be  proved  that 

0^,=M,. 
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Then,  since  the  angles  OEF,  OFE  are  equal, 

^C0F^2z.0EF 

=  2Z  BCO,  by  parallels, 

=  2  z  BOD,  since  BC  =  BO. 
Therefore 

^BOF^^/.BOD, 
so  that  the  arc  BF  is  equal  to  three  times  the  arc  BD. 

Hence  the  arc  AE,  which  is  equal  to  the  arc  BF,  is  equal  to 
three  times  the  arc  BD*, 


Proposition  G. 

If  in  a  circle  two  chords  AB,  CD  which  do  not  pass  through 
the  centre  intersect  at  right  angles,  then 

(arc  AD)  +  (arc  CB)  =  (arc  AG)  +  (arc  DB). 

Let  the  chords  intersect  at  0,  and  draw  the  diameter  EF 
parallel  to  ^5  intersecting  CD  in 
H,    EF  will  thus  bisect  CD  at 
right  angles  in  H,  and 

(arc  ED)  =  (arc  EC). 

Also  EDF,  ECF   are    serai- 
circles,  while 

(arc  ED)  =  (arc  EA)  +  (arc  AD). 

Therefore 

(sum  of  arcs  CF,  EA,  AD)  =  (arc 

of  a  semicircle). 

And  the  arcs  AE,  BF  are  equal. 

Therefore 

(arc  CB)  +  (arc  AD)  =  (arc  of  a  semicircle). 

*  This  proposition  gives  a  method  of  reduoing  the  triseotion  of  any  angle, 
i.e.  of  any  oironlar  arc,  to  a  problem  of  the  kind  known  as  veOctit.  Sappose  that 
AE\a  the  arc  to  be  trisected,  and  that  ED  is  the  diameter  through  E  of  the  oirde 
of  which  il£  is  an  arc.  In  order  then  to  find  an  arc  equal  to  one-third  of  AE, 
we  have  only  to  draw  through  A  a  line  ABC,  meeting  the  circle  again  in  B  and 
ED  produced  in  C,  such  that  BC  U  equal  to  the  radiiu  of  the  circle.  For  a 
discussion  of  this  and  other  veOa^u  see  the  Introduction,  Chapter  V. 
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Hence  the  remainder  of  the  circumference,  the  Bum  of  the 
arcs  AC,  DB,  is  also  equal  to  a  semicircle;  and  the  proposition 
is  proved. 

Propoiition  lO. 

Suppose  that  TA,  TB  are  two  tangents  to  a  circle,  while  TG 
cuts  it.  Let  BD  he  the  chord  through  B  parallel  to  TC,  and  let 
AD  meet  TC  in  E.  Then,  if  EH  be  droAJon  perpendicular  to  BD, 
it  will  bisect  it  in  U. 

Let  AB  meet  TC  in  F,  and  join  BE, 

Now  the  angle  TAB  is  equal  to  the  angle  in  the  alternate 

segment,  i.e. 

/.TAB^^ADB 

=  Z  AET,  by  parallels. 


Hence  the  triangles  EAT,  AFT  have  one  angle  equal  and 
another  (at  T)  common.    They  are  therefore  similar,  and 

FTiAT^ATiET 
Therefore 

ET.TF^TA^ 

^TV. 
It  follows  that  the  triangles  EBT,  BFT  are  similar. 
Therefore  Z  TEB  =  Z  TBF 

=  Z  TAB. 

But  the  angle  TEB  is  equal  to  the  angle  EBD,  and  the 
angle  TAB  was  pi'oved  equal  to  the  angle  EDB. 
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Therefore  Z  EDB  =  Z  EBD. 

And  the  angles  at  H  are  right  angles. 
It  follows  that  BH  =  HD  *. 


PropoiiUon  11. 

If  two  chords  AB,  CD  in  a  circle  intersect  aJt  right  angles  in 
a  point  0,  not  being  the  centre,  then 

ilO*  +  BO'  +  CO"  +  DO" «  (diametery. 

Draw  the  diameter  CE,  and  join  AC,  CB,  AD,  BE. 

Then  the  angle  CAO  is  equal 
to  the  angle  CEB  in  the  same  seg- 
ment, and  the  angles  AOC,  EBC 
are  right;  therefoi*e  the  triangles 
AOC,  EBC  are  similar,  and 

^ACO^ZECB. 

It  follows  that  the  subtended 
arcs,  and  therefore  the  chords  AD, 
BE,  are  equal. 

*  The  figure  of  this  proposition  curiously  recalls  the  figure  of  a  problem 
given  by  Pappus  (pp.  886-S)  among  his  lemmas  to  the  first  Book  of  the  treatise 
of  ApoUonius  On  Contacts  (irepl  iireuftcaif).  The  problem  is,  (Hven  a  circle  and 
two  points  £,  F  (neither  of  which  is  necessarily,  as  in  this  case,  the  middle 
point  of  the  chord  of  the  circle  drawn  through  £,  F),  to  draw  through  E,  F 
respectively  two  chords  AD,  AB  having  a  common  extremity  A  and  siuih  that  DB 
is  parallel  to  EF,  The  analysis  is  as  follows.  Suppose  the  problem  solved,  BD 
being  parallel  to  FE.  Let  BT^  the  tangent  at  B,  meet  EF  produced  in  T.  ( T 
is  not  in  general  the  pole  of  AB,  so  that  TA  is  not  generally  the  tangent  at  A.) 

Then  z  TBF=  i  BDAy  in  the  alternate  segment, 

=  I AET,  by  parallels. 
Therefore  A,  E,  B^  T  are  concyclic,  and 

EF.FT^AF.FB. 
But,  the  circle  ADB  and  the  point  F  being  given,  the  rectangle  AF,  FB  is  given. 
Also  EF  is  given. 

Hence  FT  is  known. 

Thus,  to  make  the  construction,  we  have  only  to  find  the  length  of  FT  from 
the  data,  produce  EF  to  T  so  that  FT  has  the  ascertained  length,  draw  the 
tangent  TB,  and  then  draw  BD  parallel  to  EF,  DE,  BF  wiU  then  meet  in  J  on 
the  circle  and  will  be  the  chords  required. 


Thas 
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(AO^  +  DO')  +  {BO*  +  CO")  =  AD'  +  5(7" 

^BE'  +  BC* 
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Propoeitloii  la. 

If  AB  be  the  diameter  of  a  semicircle,  and  TP,  TQ  the 
tangents  to  it  from  any  point  T,  and  if  AQ,  BP  be  joined 
meeting  in  R,  then  TR  is  perpendicular  to  AB, 

Let  TR  produced  meet  AB  in  M,  and  join  PA,  QB. 

Since  the  angle  APB  is  right, 

Z  PAB  +  Z  PBA  =  (a  right  angle) 

^ZAQB. 


..'/O 


T    --' 


Add  to  each  side  the  angle  BBQ,  and 

Z  PAB  +  A  QBA  =  (exterior)  ^  PRQ. 

But         Z  TPR  =  Z  Pilfi,  and  Z  TQR  =  A  QBA , 
in  the  alternate  segments ; 
therefore  Z  TPR  +  Z  TQR  =  Z  PEQ. 

It  follows  from  this  that  7P»  TQ  =  7£ 

[For,  if  PT  be  produced  to  0  so  that  TO  =  TQ,  we  have 

/.TOQ  =  aTQO. 

And,  by  hypothesis,     Z  PJJQ  =  Z  TPR  +  TQi2. 

By  addition,  Z  POQ  +  Z  PJJQ  -  /.  TPR  +  OQii. 
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It  follows  that,  in  the  qtiadrilateral  OPRQ,  the  opposite 
angles  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles.  Therefore  a 
circle  will  go  round  OPQR,  and  T  is  its  centre,  because 
TP^TO^  TQ.    Therefore  TR  =  TP,] 


Thus 


/iTRP=^zTPR  =  ^PAM. 


Adding  to  each  the  angle  PRM, 

zPAM+zPRM^/lTRP'^/lPRM 


Therefore 
whence 


« (two  right  angles). 
/:  APR  +  Z  AMR  =  (two  right  angles), 
Z  AMR  =  (a  right  angle)*. 


PropoiiUon  13. 

If  a  diameter  AB  of  a  circle  meet  any  chord  CD,  not  a 

diameter,  in  B,  and  if  AM,  BN  be  drawn  perpendiciUar  to  CD, 

then 

CN  =  DMf. 

Let  0  be  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  and  OH  perpendicular  to 
CD,  Join  BM,  and  produce  HO  to 
meet  BM  in  K, 

Then  CH  =  HD. 

And,  by  parallels, 

since  BO  =  OA, 

BK^KM. 
Therefore  NH=^HM. 


Accordingly 


CN^DM. 


*  TM  ifl  of  coune  the  polar  of  the  intersection  of  PQ,  AB,  as  it  is  the  line 
joining  the  poles  of  PQ,  AB  respectively. 

t  This  proposition  is  of  oonrse  true  whether  M,  N  lie  on  CD  or  on  CD 
produced  each  way.  Pappns  proves  it  for  the  latter  case  in  his  first  lemma 
(p.  788)  to  the  second  Book  of  Apollonius'  i^ei/tf-ecf. 
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Propoiition  14. 

Let  ACB  he  a  semicircle  on  AB  as  diameter^  and  let  AD, 
BE  be  equal  lengths  measured  along  ABfrom  A,  B  respectively. 
On  AD,  BE  as  diameters  describe  semicircles  on  the  side  towards 
G,  and  on  DE  as  diameter  a  semicircle  on  ths  opposite  side.  Let 
the  perpendicular  to  AB  through  0,  the  centre  of  the  first  semi- 
circle,  mset  ths  opposite  semicircles  in  C,  F  respectively. 

Then  shall  the  area  of  the  figure  bounded  by  ths  circumferences 
of  all  the  semicircles  ("  which  Archimedes  calls  '  Salinon  *  "*)  be 
equal  to  the  area  of  ths  circle  on  CF  as  diamsterf. 

By  Eucl.  II.  10,  since  ED  is  bisected  at  0  and  produced 

to  A, 

EA^ + ^i)«  =  2  {EO^  +  0A^\ 

and  GF^  OA-^OE^  EA. 


*  For  the  explanation  of  this  name  see  note  attached  to  the  remarks  on  the 
Liber  AuumpUrrum  in  the  Introduotion,  Chapter  II.  On  the  groonds  there 
given  at  length  I  believe  <rd\i»ov  to  be  simply  a  Graeeised  form  of  the  Latin 
word  ialinum,  'salt-cellar.' 

t  Cantor  {Oe$eh.  d.  Mathematik,  i.  p.  285)  compares  this  proposition 
with  Hippocrates'  attempt  to  sqoare  the  circle  by  means  of  lanes,  but 
points  out  that  the  object  of  Archimedes  may  have  been  the  converse  of  that 
of  Hippocrates.  For,  whereas  Hippocrates  wished  to  find  the  area  of  a  circle 
from  that  of  other  figures  of  the  same  sort,  Archimedes'  intention  was  possibly 
to  equate  the  area  of  figures  boanded  by  different  carves  to  that  of  a  circle 
regarded  as  already  known. 
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Therefore 

But  circles  (and  therefore  semicircles)  axe  to  one  another  as 
the  squares  on  their  radii  (or  diameters). 

Therefore 
(sum  of  semicircles  on  AB,  DE) 

=  (circle  on  CF)  +  (sum  of  semicircles  on  AD,  BE). 
Therefore 

(area  of '  salinon  *)  =  (area  of  circle  on  CF  as  diam.). 


Propoiitioii  15. 

Let  AB  be  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  AC  a  side  of  an  in- 
scribed  regular  pentagon^  D  the  middle  point  of  ike  arc  AC. 
Join  CD  and  produce  it  to  meet  BA  produced  in  E;  join  AC, 
DB  meeting  in  F,  and  draw  FM  perpendicular  to  AB.    Then 

EM  =  (radius  of  circle)*. 

Let  0  be  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  join  DA,  DM,  DO, 
CB. 

Now  /.ABC^i  (right  angle), 

and  ZABD  =  /:  DBC  -  ^  (right  angle), 

whence  Z  A  CD  =  ^  (right  angle). 

*  Pappos  gives  (p.  418)  a  proposition  almost  identical  with  this  among  the 
lemmas  required  for  the  comparison  of  the  five  regular  polyhedra.  His  enunci- 
ation is  substantially  as  follows.  If  DH  be  half  the  side  of  a  pentagon  inscribed 
in  a  circle,  while  DH  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  OH  At  and  if  HM  be  made 
equal  to  AH,  then  OA  is  divided  at  M  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio,  OM  being  the 
greater  segment. 

In  the  course  of  the  proof  it  is  first  shown  that  AD,  DM,  MO  are  all  equal, 
as  in  the  proposition  above. 

Then,  the  triangles  ODA,  DAM  being  similar, 

OA  :AD=AD:AM, 

or  (since  AD  =  OM)  OA  :  0M=  OM  :  MA. 
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Further,  the  triangles  FCB,  FMB  are  equal  in  all  respects. 

Therefore,  in  the  triangles  DCB,  DMB,  the  sides  CB,  MB 
being  equal  and  BD  common,  while  the  angles  CBD,  MBD  are 
equal, 

Z  BCD  =  /.  BMD  =  f  (right  angle). 


But 


/.  BCD  +  Z  BAD  =  (two  right  angles) 

^ /.  BAD  •\' /.  DAE 
=  ZBMD  +  ^DMA, 


so  that 

Z  DAE  ^'Z  BCD, 

and 

/.BAD^^AMD. 

Therefore 

AD  =  MD. 

Now,  in  the  triangle  DM0, 

Z  MOD  =  I  (right  angle), 

Z  DM0  =  f  (right  angle). 
Therefore    Z  Oi)Jlf  =  |  (right  angle)  =^AOD; 
whence  OM = MD, 


Again 


Z  -Bi)i4  =  (supplement  of  ADC) 
^/lCBA 
=  I  (right  angle) 
=  zOi)i/. 
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Therefore,  in  the  triangles  EDA,  ODM, 

^EDA^/iODM, 

and  the  sides  AD,  MD  are  equal. 

Hence  the  triangles  are  equal  in  all  respects,  and 

EA^MO. 
Therefore  EM^AO. 


Moreover  DE=^DO;  and  it  follows  that,  since  DE  is  equal 
to  the  side  of  an  inscribed  hexagon,  and  DC  is  the  side  of  an 
ioscribed  decagon,  EC  is  divided  at  D  in  extreme  and  mean 
ratio  [i.e.  EG  :  ED^^ED  :  DC];  "and  this  is  proved  in  the 
book  of  the  Elements."  [Eucl.  xiil.  9,  "If  the  side  of  the 
hexagon  and  the  side  of  the  decagon  inscribed  in  the  same 
circle  be  put  together,  the  whole  straight  line  is  divided  in 
extreme  and  mean  ratio,  and  the  greater  segment  is  the 
iiide  of  the  hexagon.'*] 
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It  is  required  to  find  the  number  of  bulls  and  cows  of  each 
of  four  colours,  or  to  find  8  unknown  quantities.  The  first 
part  of  the  problem  connects  the  unknowns  by  seven  simple 
equations;  and  the  second  part  adds  two  more  conditions  to 
which  the  unknowns  must  be  subject. 

Let  WfWhe  the  numbers  of  white  bulls  and  cows  respectively, 

»  »  » 

II  n  99 


X,  X 

>l 

„         black 

Y,y 

n 

„        yellow 

Z,z 

» 

„       dappled 

First  part. 

(I) 

ir=a+i)z+ 

X^{\  +  \)Z+T (/9). 

Z  =  {^-^\)W+Y (7). 

(II)  «;  =  a  +  i)(Z  +  <r) (8). 

^  =  (i  +  4)(^  +  ') (<). 

'  =  (4  +  i)(F  +  y) (0. 


Second  part. 


W+X  =  &  square (d), 

F-i-^  =  a  triangular  number (^). 
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[There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  language  which  expresses  the 
condition  (0).  Literally  the  lines  mean  '*  When  the  white  bulls 
joined  in  number  with  the  black,  they  stood  firm  (efAveSov) 
with  depth  and  breadth  of  equal  measurement  (urofierpoi  eh 
fia0o^  6t9  €vp6^  re) ;  and  the  plains  of  Thrinakia,  far-stretching 
all  ways,  were  filled  with  their  multitude"  (reading,  with 
Erumbiegel,  ttXijOov^  instead  of  irXivOov).  Considering  that,  if 
the  bulls  were  packed  together  so  as  to  form  a  square  figure, 
the  number  of  them  need  not  be  a  square  number^  since  a  bull 
is  longer  than  it  is  broad,  it  is  clear  that  one  possible  interpre- 
tation would  be  to  take  the  '  square'  to  be  a  square  figure^  and 
to  understand  condition  {0)  to  be  simply 

Tr+  Xs=a  rectangle  (i.e.  a  product  of  two  factors). 

The  problem  may  therefore  be  stated  in  two  forms : 

(1)  the  simpler  one  in  which,  for  the  condition  (0),  there  is 
substituted  the  mere  requirement  that 

TF+ X  =  a  product  of  two  whole  numbers ; 

(2)  the  complete  problem  in  which  all  the  conditions  have  to 
be  satisfied  including  the  requirement  {&)  that 

TF  +  X  =  a  square  number. 

The  simpler  problem  was  solved  by  Jul.  Fr.  Wurm  and  may 
be  called 

Wurm'i  Problem. 

The  solution  of  this  is  given  (together  with  a  discussion  of 
the  complete  problem)  by  Amthor  in  the  Zeitschrift  fixr  Math, 
u,  Physik  (Hist  litt,  Abiheilung),  XXV.  (1880),  p.  166  sqq. 

Multiply  (a)  by  336,  (fi)  by  280,  (7)  by  126,  and  add ;  thus 

297Tr  =  742F,  or  3MlTr=  2.7.53F (a'). 

Then  from  (7)  and  {/3)  we  obtain 

891Z«1580r,  or   3M1Z=  2'.5.79r 08'). 

and  99Z=    178F,  or  3M1Z  =  2.89F (7'). 

Again,  if  we  multiply  (S)  by  4800,  (e)  by  2800,  (?)  by  1260, 
(17)  by  462,  and  add,  we  obtain 

4657w  =  2800Z  +  1260Z  +  462  F  + 143  W ; 
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and,  by  means  of  the  values  in  (a'),  (l^),  (y),  we  derive 

297. 4657tt;  =  24021207, 

or  3Ml.4657w  =  2».5.7.23.373F (ST). 

Hence,  by  means  of  (17),  (0,  (€),.we  have 

3M1.4657y  =  13.464897 (e'), 

3'.4657;^  =  2'.6.7.7617 (f), 

and  3M1. 4657a?  =  2. 17. 15991 7 (V). 

And,  since  all  the  unknowns  must  be  whole  numbers,  we  see 
from  the  equations  (a  ),  (jS'), . . .  (17')  that  7  must  be  divisible  by 
3* .  11 .  4657,  i.e.  we  may  put 

7=  3M1 .  4657n  =  4149387n. 

Therefore  the  equations  (a'),  (j8'),...(i70 give  the  following  values 
for  all  the  unknowns  in  terms  of  n,  viz. 

TT  =  2 . 3 . 7 .  53 .  4657n     =  10366482n 

Z  =  2.3V89.4657n        =  7460514^ 

7=3M1.4657n  =  4149387n 

Z=2V5.79.4657n        =  7358060n 

w  =  2*. 3. 5.7.23.37371=  7206360n 

a:  =  2.3M7.1599l7i      =  4893246n 

y  =  3M3.46489n  =  5439213n 

;r  =  2V3.6.7.11.761n=  3515820^; 

If  now  n  =  1,  the  numbers  are  the  smallest  which  will  satisfy 
the  seven  equations  (a),  03),... (17);  and  we  have  next  to  find 
such  an  integral  value  for  n  that  the  equation  (i)  will  be 
satisfied  also.  [The  modified  equation  (0)  requiring  that  W-^-X 
must  be  a  product  of  two  factors  is  then  simultaneously 
satisfied.] 

Equation  (i)  requires  that 
where  q  is  some  positive  integer. 

H.  A.  21 


} (A). 
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Putting  for  F,  Z  their  values  as  above  ascertained,  we  have 
?i? +1)  =  (3M 1  + 2V  6 .  79) .  4657w 

=  2471 .  4657n 

=  7 .  363 .  4657n. 

Now  q  is  either  even  or  odd,  so  that  either  9  =  2«,  or 
9  =  2«  — 1,  and  the  equation  becomes 

«(2«±l)  =  7.353.4667n. 

As  n  need  not  be  a  prime  number,  we  suppose  n  =  tt .  v,  where 
u  is  the  factor  in  n  which  divides  s  without  a  remainder  and  v 
the  factor  which  divides  2«  ±  1  without  a  remainder ;  we  then 
have  the  following  sixteen  alternative  pairs  of  simultaneous 
equations : 


(1) 

«  = 

n. 

2«±1  =  7 

.  863 .  4657ff, 

(2) 

«  = 

7u, 

2«±1  = 

353 .  4657v, 

(3) 

«  = 

353u, 

2«±1  = 

7 .  4657t>. 

(4) 

«  = 

4657m, 

2»±1  = 

7 .  353», 

(5) 

«  = 

7 .  353«, 

2«±1  = 

4657«, 

(6) 

«  = 

7 .  4657u, 

2«±1  = 

363ff, 

(7) 

«  = 

363 . 4667m, 

2«±1  = 

7«. 

(8) 

«  =  7 

.  353 . 4657m, 

2«±1  = 

v. 

In  order  to  find  the  least  value  of  n  which  satisfies  all  the 
conditions  of  the  problem,  we  have  to  choose  from  the  various 
positive  integral  solutions  of  these  pairs  of  equations  that 
particular  one  which  gives  the  smallest  value  for  the  product 
uv  or  n. 

If  we  solve  the  various  pairs  and  compare  the  results,  we 
find  that  it  is  the  pair  of  equations 

B^lu,      2«  -  1  =  353 .  4657v, 
which  leads  to  the  solution  we  want ;  this  solution  is  then 

w  =  117423,      t;  =  l, 
so  that  n  =  w  =  1 17423  =  3' .  4349, 
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whence  it  follows  that 

8  »  7u  =  821961, 

and  g  =  2«  - 1  =  1643921. 

Thus  r  +  -^=247l.4667n 

=  2471 .  4667 .  117423 

== 1351238949081 

1643921 .  1643922 
2 

which  is  a  triangular  number,  as  required. 

The  number  in  equation  (6)  which  has  to  be  the  product  of 
two  integers  is  now 

TF'  +  Z  =  2.3.(7.63  +  3.89).4657n 
=  2*.3.11.29.4657n 
=  2*.  3. 11. 29. 4657. 117423 
=  2*. 3*. 11. 29. 4657. 4349 
=  (2* .  3* .  4349) .  (11 .  29 .  4657) 
» 1409076 . 1485583. 

which  is  a  rectangular  number  with  nearly  equal  factors. 

The  solution  is  then  as  follows  (substituting  for  n  its  value 
117423): 

TF=  1217263415886 
X=  876035936422 
y=  487233469701 
Z=  864005479380 
w=  846192410280 
x=  574579625058 
y=  638688708099 
z=  412838131860 
and  the  sum  =  5916837175686 
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The  complete  problem. 

In  this  case  the  seven  original  equations  (a),  ()9),...(i;)  have 
to  be  satisfied,  and  the  following  further  conditions  must  hold, 

TT  +  X  =  a  square  number  =  p',  say, 

F  +  Z  =  a  triangular  number  =  -^^^ — - ,  say. 

Using  the  values  found  above  (A),  we  have  in  the  first  place 

p»  =  2.3.(7.53  +  3.89).4657n 

=  2".3.11.29.4667n, 
and  this  equation  will  be  satisfied  if 

n  =  3 .  11 .  29 .  4657f"  =  4456749f ", 
whore  f  is  any  integer. 

Thus  the  first  8  equations  (a),  (/S),...(i7),  {d)  are  satisfied  by 
the  following  values : 

>r=  2 . 3» .  7 .  11 .  29 .  53 .  4657" .  f  =  46200808287018 .  f  * 

Z  =  2 .  3M1 .  29 .  89 .  4657» .  ^'  =  33249638308986 .  f  * 

F  =  3M 1' .  29 .  4657' .  f '  =  18492776362863 .  f » 

Z=  2* .  3 . 5 .  11 .  29 .  79 .  4657' .  f «  =  32793026546940 .  f  * 

i/;  =  2'.  3".  5. 7. 11. 23. 29. 373. 4657.  ^•  =  32116937723640.  f* 

ic  =  2.3M1.17.29.15991.4657.f"  =  21807969217254.  f* 

y  =  3M 1 .  13 .  29 .  46489 .  4657 .  f »  =  24241207098537  .  f  * 

^  =  2" .  3* .  5 .  7 .  11* .  29 .  761 .  4657 .  f '  =  15669127269180 .  f  * 

It  remains  to  determine  ^  so  that  equation  {i)  may  be 
satisfied,  i.e.  so  that 

Substituting  the  ascertained  values  of  Y,  Z,  we  have 

I^^L^^  =  51285802909803 .  ^* 

=  3. 7. 11. 29. 353.4657*.?'. 


